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PREFACE. 



The immediate purpose of the publication of 
this volume is to aid by its sale, in some mea- 
sure, the efforts I am making with the affec- 
tionate and beloved people of my charge to 
liquidate the debt remaining on the building in 
which we worship. Perhaps this volume may 
fall into the hands of some friends to whom 
this may be a motive to -assist, in/' its sale. 
Every copy sold aids in tfije, eitmction of a 
debt we long to. see destroyed. As to the 
sermons, they are selected in harmony with, 
and some reference to, the leading idea of the 



vi Preface. 

darkness resting on the dispensation of life — we 
cannot roll away the burden of the mystery, 
but Christ lightens it. They were preached in 
the ordinary course of the author's ministry, 
few preached more than once ; in some instances 
that which is published as one sermon is in 
reality two. 
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Pbalm xux,, 4. 

There are /w^ Wr« always speaking in man, SERMON 

and attempting to govern all other influences — 

in his soul, — Despondency and Aspiration. There 7^^ ^***^" 

scarcely goes by us a day in which one or the 

other does not speak within us. Despondency — 

the frame, the mood of sadness and of fear — utters 

its dark sayings, — it is the language of thought, — 

thought constantly addresses us in the deep refrain 

of sorrow. Scripture speaks of " the words of the 

wise J and their dark sayings.** Yes, " the increase ofEcdt, i., 18 

knowledge and wisdom, is the increase of sorrow ; " 

but we are like children, and so long as we can lead 

the child-life, thoughtless and careless, we can escape 

the sorrow 5 but when we come to know others, and 

the world, and life, then we despond : but not long, to^desrond** 

B ■ 



2 Dark Sayings on a Harp, 

SERMON we soon learn to cleave the air, and to cleave our 
J_ sorrows too^ with the rich note of aspiration. One 
moment we sigh at the gates of the grave, the 
next we sing at the gates of Heaven. Then the 
dimness melts away, then we learn how we are 
taught by weakness, and by wanderings, and by 
sighs J and the soul that was " mantled by dark 
shadows, born of lowly fear," and vainly disquieted, 
rises even while it has been grieving ; while it has 
been suffering it has been soaring ; the dark saying 
has melted on the harp, and the elegy has turned 
to melody and to life. 

'' / will open my dark saying upon the harp ! " 

Thus it would seem that the most sorrowful people 

have known most, and felt most the soul of music. 

The sorrow The expression of the sorrows and aspirations of 

and solace ,,.... ,.i 

of song. the soul m music, ministers to our reserve, while 
it also flows forth in a stream, sad in itself, perhaps, 
yet productive of a divine cheerfulness. There 
is a mystery and a meaning in music we can never 
either expound or explore 5 and it is felt that those 
natures, which are the greatest burden and mystery 
to themselves, find most the solace of song in the 
combinations of all great sounds ; we have known 
this, it is not always that in joyfulness of heart 
we sing. — The girl oppressed by some great trial 



The Mystery of Music. 3 

and loss, as she bends over her needle, or goes sermon 
about her house-work, will sing, and, while she ]^ 
sings, finds unconsciously that her song has been ThccomoU- 

... . ,. T tion of song. 

her medicine, and has given to her relief. I have 
known a woman, disappointed and forsaken, flying 
to her piano ; her fingers rushing over the keys have 
given liberation to her spirit, and the chords opened 
the sealed well of tears, and the rains descended, and 
the floods came. And something like this is a very 
general experience. Hence we have poetry for all 
cultured people, and hymns for holy people ; and do 
we not know what it is to become happy while we 
sing ? Good it is sometimes to utter the dark saying 
to the harp rather than to others, it composes, allays, 
and tranquillizes the mind while we utter it. I do not 
know that we can explain this mystery, but I know 
that it assures us how much the prison of our body 
has to do with all our sorrows, and how we are 
constantly seeking to steal forth from our cell, and 
our prison \ it assures us how freedom is happiness, 
and how much of our best life is unrealized and 
unattained, and how the divinest consciousness we 
possess defies the coarse touching and handling of 
our material nature, even the coarse vision of the 
eye. The greatest mystery of all art, perhaps, is 
music y the soul that leaps from the mere material 
chords and pipes, and, whilst it emanates from, plays 



4 Dark Sayings on a Harp. 

SERMON upon the spirit of man : think of the harp, or — if you 
_J prefer the more common thing — the piano, the 
organ ; what wonderful writing it is ! Words, poenis, 
paintings, marbles are quite coarse in comparison. 
The artist who performs upon the keys may, perhaps, 
be a mechanician, little more, and have very little 
apprehension of the inner spirit which created the 
wonderful relation of those notes and bars ; but 
think what it was ! The great musician himself 
cannot understand the mystery by which the inner 
hidden numbers came to represent unimageable, 
and, except in this way, inexpressible emotions and 
desires. The instrument is to the soul — perverse 
piece of wood^ or wire^ or brass ^ that it is — what the 
body of man is to his mind, 

)ark speech Dark sayings. — The world becomes very im- 
Tcat speech, patient of dark sayings ; it loves the men who ex- 
press themselves in lines of sharp, epigrammatic 
clearness : and yet, while I would not despise or 
condemn clear speech, but, on the contrary, cultivate 
it in myself, and advise its cultivation in others ; it 
is yet true, that sometimes a dark saying which 
conveys a meaning, suggests a still deeper one — 
a convolved or involved word wakens echoes that 
clear speech never will or can. " I don't under- 
stand him,** must not be always the condemnation 
of a writer or speaker, even when expressed by a 



The Cheerful Aspect of Solemn Things. 5 

subtle and gifted intelligence ; there are dark say- SERMON 
ings. My text points to two principles : first, there _1 
is the bowing before, and hearkening to, the mys- 
tery of things — ^the universal, parabolic utterances 5 
and, second, the turning the mystery and the 
parable into a cheerful song, — ^the dark saying be- 
coming, like the bird's song in the covert of the 
night, a clear stream, without sorrow and without 
care. Find the cheerful aspect of solemn things. See 
how sorrow is rounded by cheerfulness ; hearken, 
and you will be able to give a cheerful response 
to the most solemn views of life. 

Therefore, says David, " / will open my 
dark saying upon the harp.^^ David was a master 
of the harp, and we see, plainly enough, that 
to him life was full of dark sayings^ uttered with 
more or less of clearness^ coming upon him with more 
or less of gloom. His dark sayings are abundant. 
We have often thought together of that wonderful 
summary of holy genius, the book of Psalms. 
He would seem to have given everything to his 
harp ; everywhere, as in the words of the text 
before us, " he was inclining his ear to a parable." 
To him, it would seem, nature was a great harp, ^^^^ ^^ 
framed, touched, and moved by the finger of God, of nature. 
and every object became jubilant, and even pro- 
phetic. David's harp is quite without either 
solution or parallel ; fitful spirits seemed ever to 



6 Dark Sayings on a Harp. 

SERMON be contending for mastery over its strings : wail- 
_1 ings of personal sorrow, groans of bodily pain. 
The Psalms, shadows of doubt and despair, wonder, and fear, 
and terror, all in alternation reign and dominate 
there ; enemies of the nation, enemies of the soul ; 
sometimes it would seem as if grace were driven 
away by the strong surges of human grief and 
passion, and the dark sayings which rise seem like 
questionings of Providence, 

To David was unquestionably given the power, 

in his utterances, by which he opened truth in its 

Rev. iii., 7. heights and in its depths. It is David's harp which 

P^^^'f^^^ is also called David's key ; and the anointing of 

key. David gives to him, at all times, the power to open 

Ps. ixxxix., the way of the human soul into divine mysteries. 

His words are the glorious Gospel of his age; 

and the same spirit which opened his lips and 

poured the grace and gift of spiritual revelation 

along his pen, now more clearly still, to our eye, 

opens the truth. Of course, the operation of God 

God and the ^^ human souls must be proportioned to their ca- 

^°^^' pacity; it is not every nature that can be divinely 

gifted : a piece of hollow stick may be put into 

the ground, aad left to all the gracious influences ot 

sun and shower, of dew, and the spring and autumn 

seasons, but it will never be a tree : and the nettle 

and the brier, however they may be trained, can 



Homer and David. 7 

never be jasmine or oak. There are souls too nar- SERMON 
row in their spring and their foundation to have J. 
much opened in them, still less to open the natures 
or minds of others. God's mightiest work must be large souls, 
done by largest souls 5 and when there is a soul in 
which already has been awakened all that native 
genius can awaken by delicate sympathies, and a 
power to unwind the flexible harmonies of our 
being ; when you find the lofty judgment, and the 
stately march of thought, and the overflowing lan- 
guage, and the happy imagery, and then superadd 
to all these, and fill all these with the force and 
power of divine genius, how mighty then becomes 
the character ! Before, the power was existent but 
undeveloped, but piety — holiness — developes power. 
The truth is, the quality of holy and unholy genius 
is different. The masters of criticism might institute Genius., 
a comparison between the genius of Homer and 
David; but the nature of the inspiration intro- 
duces an essential difference into all our estimates 
of the men. The genius kindled from the altar of 
nature is one, and the genius kindled from the altar 
of God is another. I must and do maintain this, 
the writings of all heathendom essentially differ from 
the writings of our Holy Scriptures in the quality 
of the thoughts and the emotions communicated 5 
and, at all times, the smaller and more limited 



8 Dark Sayings on a Harp. 

SERMON genius, inflamed by holiness, is able to open things 

_[; to us far more wonderful than the unhallowed flight 

of the most lofty spirit. Let any man, as an 

illustration of this, contrast the writings of Watts 

5)^^/"^ and Byron. Byron was a man the native majesty 
of whose genius leaves Watts far behind ; but never 
will Byron's power equal that of the sweet singer 
of Stoke Newington. 

I. 

All Scripture itself is a dark saying on a harp. 

However you regard it, you must be amazed by 

Scripture its mysterious unity, not less by its mysterious mur- 

onc, but r !• • r • 

manifold, murs — murmurs as of a distant, innnite sea, or as 
in a forest we listen to the tones as of strange bells 
among the far-ofF boughs. There is a divine 
reticence in the Bible ; there is an awful secretive- 
ness. Oh ! it is all parable ; it is all dark saying ! 
Vainly do I ever think I have exhausted any 
single word or meaning ; it is inspiration and reve- 
lation throughout. It is a " dark saying," for it is 
inspiration ; it is " uttered," for it is a revelation. All 
these men Jehovah ^^met them and put a word 
into their mouth^^ as he did into the mouth of 
Balaam. So they spoke ; themselves caught into 
utterances they frequently could not comprehend. 
Sublime sight ! very often to see them, the lonely. 



Inspiration Unconscious of its own Revelation. 9 

prophet-mo|i, borne out into ufterances which sermon 
had scarce a meaning to them, although the mean- _1 
ing is revealed to us. What is this " fire " in my 
bones ? What is this " wind " that blows my pen 
along ? What is this sacred heat which stirs my 
blood ? So " they sought what and what manner i Peter i., 
of time the spirit within them did signify^ when it 
testified beforehand of suffering and of glory. ^* See 
Peter, a bigoted Jew, standing and saying, before he 
was himself converted to the proclamation of the 
Gospel to the Gentile world, '' the promise is to you Acts ii., 39. 
and to your children^ and to as many as the Lord 
our God shall call." And the prophet was some- 
times dismayed, sometimes uttered his word, him- 
self feeling only the inspiration but not knowing 
the purpose, thus : " Go thy way Daniel^ thy Dan. xii., 9. 
words are closed and sealed till the time of the end."^ 
All these were dark sayings on the harp — shadows 
with a firinge of light. The Psalms are full of these 
wonderful dark sayings. What an illustration is that 
in the twenty-second Psalm — strangest of all these Ps. xxii. 
mysterious echoes of the ancient harp. Some 
think it is impossible that, at any period of David's 
life and David's sorrows, it could have been true 
of him. It is as definite and wonderful as is the 
fifty-third of Isaiah. What was his state, in the 
which there raged through his soul so divine an 



lo Dark Sayings on a Harp. 

SERMON agony, and fear, and terror ? I am persuaded it 

must have been a wondrous and a dark saying to 

the penman, that story of the hind of the morning ; 
Aijcicth the intelligence could not keep pace with the inspi- 

Shahar. 

ration. And it is strange ajid very interpretive to 

see how the day breaks^ and the shadows flee 

away from this Psalm^ and from most of the 

Psalms when they are interpreted of Christ. This 

is really like a very history of the death of the 

Ps. xxii., I. Saviour on the cross. " My God ! why hast thou 

forsaken me ? " — the Saviour's dying cry ; the 

crowds passing by, wagging their heads, and saying. 

Mat. xxvU., " He saved others^ himself he cannot save^^ were 

^*' ' beheld in the gloom of prophecy, in the eighth verse : 

Ps. xxii. 8. '' He trusted on the Lord that he would deliver 

him^ let him deliver him seeing he delighted in him.^* 

And who were those '' Lions," " Unicorns ? " How 

vcrec 1 8. can I distrust that eighteenth verse, " They part my 

John xix., garments among them^ and cast lots upon my ves- 

Ps. xxii. 14. ture ? " How can I interpret that word, " / am 

poured out like water^ and all my bones are out of 

John xix., joint^^ but by those other words, "^ soldier with 

a spear pierced his side^ and forthwith came there 

out blood and water?*' and how can I understand the 

triumph — the rapture at the close? This is one of 

those very illustrative dark sayings — dark even to the 

writer, but uttered upon the harp. 



Unconsciousness of Genius and of Inspiration, ii 

Thus you will understand Scripture. Surely, I SERMON 
could detain you by many illustrations. Scripture is J. 
frequently dark ; it has its shady places — places where 
there is a divine, even an awful gloom, and these, 
lit up by the soul that has felt their depth, and their Discrimina- 
overwhelming power, are also only to be known and hu^an ^nd 
interpreted by those who have reached the like state. ^*^*"^ gcmus. 
As the voices of music lift us to worlds beyond them- 
selves, so, in an eminent sense, it is with Scripture. 
It is not as with other writers ; the Scriptures are not 
intend onless — not merely artistic unconsciousness. 
Milton, in writing his great poem, had little visible 
meaning ; and Shakspeare, in most of his works, 
had no meaning, or, if a meaning, it was hidden from 
himself. Dante, probably, had a meaning half re- 
vealed to himself: and this, in such men, is their 
greatness ; but, in Scripture, we are compelled to 
separate the writers from their works. They, pro- 
bably, had to " search^'* as we have seen, what the 
spirit within them signified ; but, beyond any doubt, 
a sacred intention strains every page of the holy 
Oracles, and all these written, conspire to tell upon 
the harp the history of grace. It is the unfolding of 
the Messiah and his kingdom throughout. Em- 
bodied in any form — in history, poetry, prophecy — it 
is one. It is a manifold unity, like the universe in 
which we live \ nor have we any difficulty in find- 



1 2 Dark Sayings on a Harp. 

SERMON ^"8 ^^^ what is suggested and what is revealed are 
^ alike a dark saying on the harp. 



II. 

Man himself is a dark saying on a harp. He 
is himself a universe of being in which life, and 
nature, and grace seek to combine in music. Con- 
sider thy nature : how strange that we should be 
made thus, strange the opposition between sin and 
conscience, even in the best of men ; strange the 
contradiction between what man effects and what 
man is. Has not his history through all time been a 
dark saying ? What is this creature we call man ? Is 
he angel, or is he beast, or is he fiend ? for there 
are things he has done which warrant all these 
translations, read simply from the sensual eye. And 
what a mistake the life of man seems ! Sometimes, 
how his failures and his inner conflicts seem to boast 
of him as of a being built out of the pieces of the 
wreck of the fall. 

Man^s soul is written all over with dark sayings. 
Chamber on chamber of imagery covered with hiero- 
glyphics, they are there, and they are within ; it would 
seem as if we are sometimes, if I may say so, pos- 
sessed of consciousnesses which are not experiences, 
traditions of knowledge, accounts as of spiritual conti- 



What is 
man ? 



Man a " Yonder-sided Being'' 13 

nents and countries we have not seen, and yet seem sERMON 
to know so well. When we were children they used _ 
to tell us to hold to our ears the sea-shell, and we The sea- 
should hear within the shell the murmuring of the 
world of waters from whence it came ; we have learned 
to read the fact very differently, but the parable is 
as true as ever it was in our mistaken days. No, it is Music is the 

, ...... . . Apocalypse 

m the ear ; it is not in the distant ocean caves ; it is of soul, 
the rush of the air through the cells making itself 
more audible from that very dead mass which seeks 
to obstruct it. Music is in the mind. The sea- 
shell held to the ear tells of an ocean within, not 
distant and beyond ; it is even so, all music is really 
in the soul, it is the unity within the soul seeking to 
resolve itself, seeking to express itself, as we know 
some word will frequently resolve for us our distress, 
and even our ignorance ; that sense of discord here, 
that sense of unity yonder ; as one of the wisest J*cot*. 
Germans defines man to be " a yonder-sided being." 
So I sit and muse by myself, and spell over my dark 
sayings. Indeed, man separated from God is a 
mistake, man separated from the great designs and 
promises of redemption is a mistake ; we may sit 
amidst the thoughts of what we are until " the terror 
makes us afraid.'' A being, — a being to be blotted 
out, a being no more a hundred years hence than 
the ashes of a quenched fire ? No ! a being beyond 
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SERMON the power of death, a being death cannot strike, from 

J_ whom his arrows rain ofF as innocently as if hurled 

against a sunbeam : a being, however, with an infinite 

remorse, a being separated from the chief purposes 

of its hopes ; a being ; an inextinguishable sorrow. 

These are dark sayings, but, take down the neglected 

harp, then, utter upon it these thoughts, and they will 

come out into music. There is a singular passage 

among the words of David, where, in his closing 

words to his nation, he recites how God hath 

forbidden him to build His house. His temple j as 

he gave his directions to Solomon, standing in the 

midst of his nation, he was able to say — " Hear nuj 

God*8 hand- my brethren and my people " — then David gave to his 

David's soul. ^^^ Solomon the pattern of the temple^ and the houses 

thereof fffr., and the pattern of all that he had by the 

I Chronicles Spirit^ ^^ fr all thisy" said David^ '^ the Lord made 

xxviii.,2-19. fjie understand in writings by His hand upon me^ even 

all the works of this pattern.^^ And is not this the 

illustration we seek? is it not that there is also 

a hand-writing upon us, the promise of the building 

Gal. i., 15, yet to be ? " // pleased God to reveal his Son 

' • in me^^* said the apostle ; then the hand-writing 

flames round the chambers of the soul j until then, 

the magnificent works of genius are aberrations and 

insanities ; then the harp utters the word of light, and 

the dark saying on the soul flies before its tone. 
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How did David meet that dark lunatic king ? what sERMON 

witchery of words and tones did he combine to J_ 

assault and to overcome his spirit, and when he 

had restored him by song, what song did he seek 

to sustain him? Oh, there is that in all of 

us which has to be mastered and expelled ; 

all of us are a kind of Gadarene maniac, until 

One comes and subdues our soul by his music, 

and compels us ^' to sit clothed^ and in our 

right mind.^^ Morbid thoughts there are ; what 

power will track them out like some subtle ether ? 

Music has ever had the power to soothe — to soothe 

by its utterance and by its expression j even as 

when we reduce what we very frequently feel to 

statement, we feel how doubly true it is. 

III. 

And Providence is a dark saying on a harp. 
The mysteries of Providence were as startling to 
David as they are to us, and the very Psalm whence 
I take this text recites and records them ; it did not 
seem to be a world of highways to the Psalmist ; 
and this is one of the great causes of grief and of 
the dark sayings — the world and its sorrows. It is 
the cry, the incessant cry, " Why hast thou made all 
fnen in vain ? " The world is full of dark sayings ; 
it is hieroglyphic all, you feel the incongruity and 
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SERMON the contradiction, but you have never felt it so clearly 

— as the Bible has stated it, and especially the Psalmists ; 

they perpetually — Asaph, David, and others — saw 

and uttered their sense of the solemn discords of this 

life ; it is expressed here, it is marvelled over, 

that man, the creature of intelligence, living for 

gold, should be only as one of " the beasts that 

perish y It is expressed here, and marvelled over, 

that " the ungodly increase in riches ^^ w^hile the 

Ps. Ixxiii., holy '' cleanse the heart in vain^ and wash their 
nil 

hands in innocency,^^ It w^as necessary to guard then 

Ps. xxxvii., against ^^ fretting^ because of evil doers^ and being 
envious^ because of the workers of iniquity ; " and 
M^hat was felt ? why, this was felt^ that God exists 
in his covenant^ and it is in his covenant he is to 
be seen. Read the seventy-seventh Psalm, and hear 
the mourning of the Psalmist again ; the writer 
reaches that state in which he says " he remembered 

Ps. Ixxvii., Qod and was troubled i^^ ^^ Thou holdest mine 
eyes constantly wakings I am so troubled that I 

verse 4. cannot speak ; " and it seems even probable that the 
Lord will " cast off for ever^ while his promise 

verse 7. fails for evermore. ^^ But then rose the other voice, 
aspiration over despondency, " / said, this is my 

verse 13. infirmity^* " Thy way^ oh God^ is in the sanctuary.*^ 
What a picture that is — a national one — presented to 
the Psalmist's mind, the heavens thundering^ the 
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lightnings lightening the worlds the clouds pouring sermon 
mt water ^ and then, by a sublime turn of expres- I- 
sion, because God is where his people are, it is verses 17, 18. 
said, '' Thy way is in the sea^ and thy path in the 
great waters^ and thy footsteps are not known ; v«"e 19. 
Thou leddest thy people like a flock as through 
a pasture, so they move by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron,** And the time shall come, when for 
you, oh people of God, who have '' inclined your 
ears to the parable " before the veil of eternity, the 
hour shall come, when all dark sayings shall melt 
on the harp, all shadows of thought, all sorrows of 
experience and feeling dissolve upon the harp while 
we strike its chords, " now unto him that hath Mu«c is 
Iffued us J and washed us^'* " now unto him that is ^^| ^° 
able to keep us from falling " — even as here the soul 
springs into light when it passes into music — then, 
as a harp in full tune, expresses itself on every 
chord, so shall every faculty lose all its darkness in 
song, life shall no longer represent the burden, but 
only the bliss of being, and the intelligence, no 
longer separated from the soul, shall be no longer 
caught in the toils of its own questions ; and the 
imagination — no longer a perception merely, no 
longer separated from the heart, the affections — shall 
behold as it loves. 
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SEP.MON ^^Tht sound of harpers^ harping with their harps^ \ 

J_ what may th^t mean ? " / saw^^ said the seer, ^^as ^ 

it were a sea of glass mingled with fire : and them \ 

that had gotten the victory over the beast ^ and over \ 

Rev. XV., a. /j/j image^ and over his mark^ and over the number ^ 
of his name^ stand on the sea of glass^ having the 

Picture in an harps of GodJ*^ There is a picture I have often 

palace. turned to look at in one of the old palaces of France, 
and I have sometimes looked, as the dear dreamer 
said, till the water has found its way to my eyes ; it 
is suspended over the altar in an old chapel — it is the 
cloud of eternity, and the Ancient of Days is there, 
and the Lamb is there, and round the circle the 
harpers harping with their harps — every one robed 
in white, and every brow bound with the crown — 
" kings and priests unto God and to the Lamb for 
ever ;" every eye fixed on " the Lamb^ as it had been 

Rev. v., 6. slain^^ and every crowned form bearing a harp, and 
striking it " to him that hath lovedJ*^ " To them 
were given harps J** Why, what does it mean .? 
Oh, it tells how the lost life will regain and be re- 
stored to its unity. This is that harp, all the chords 
of the being one, and for ever one. Then, in- 

What \% deed, may we say, " / will praise thee on the harpy 
* *^* O Cody my God;'' ^^ thou that inhabitest the : 
praises of Lraely' I will praise thee " on that 
instrument of ten strings.*' Everything that has ever j 
uttered its dark saying before shall utter itself now ■ 
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on the golden harp. Take Memory for a strings it SERMON 
shall be struck there, all regrets lost, and only repose J. 
remaining. Take Thought — Speculation— for a string; 
no longer the dark adumbration of unhealthful 
musings, ruminating its miserable, and delirious, and 
dim-eyed visions, it shall be a chord of pure being. 
Take the Will for a string ; no longer perverse, not 
strained, or relaxed in its tension, it shall govern by 
its power the whole tone. Take Imagination for 
a string ; and in that world how it will blessedly 
expand and dilate! But, you see, as we pass 
through those which we here speak of as sepa- 
rate faculties of our being, we shall find that there 
they are all and for ever one j the whole nature is a 
harp, speaks with the unity and the music of the 
harp. I revolve this with awe — how shall I live 
for ever ? how can I bear to be for ever ? Here, 
as has been truly and touchingly said, " being and 
suffering are one j " and, therefore, it is, perhaps, 
that while we recoil fi-om the dread of annihilated 
being, eternity sometimes seems monotonous in its 
infinite gloom of glory, its strange effulgent ring of 
light and splendour : but we shall bear the being of 
God, and that being shall How out in light and music, 
no dark murmuring on the string, no discord in the 
tone. Be sure of this, thy imagination can never 
express, thy affections can never express, thy will can 
never express, thy thought can never express what we 
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SERMON owe to him who takes them, and turns them, dark 

_ sayings as they are here, into music, to reverberate 

and speak for ever to the praise of Him " who hath 

loved us." Saved by grace may we be from the 

A world world without a harp ; that world of which it is 

j^rp. said, " the voice of harpers and musicians shall be 

Rer. xviii. heard no more at all in thee^ And now let us 

comfort each other by chanting these words : — 

Heart-broken and weary, where*er thou may*8t be, 
There are no words like these words for comforting thee : 
When sorrows come round thee like waves of the sea, 
The Saviour says cheerfully, " Come unto mej'* 

There are no words like these words, *< Come hithtr and rest,"* 
Afflicted, forsaken, the thorn in thy breast : 
All lonely and helplessj he thought upon thee. 
And he said in his tenderness, '' Qme unto me"" 

! Saviour, my spirit would fain be at rest \ 

There are passions which rage like a storm in my breast : 
Oh ! show me the road along which I must flee. 
And strengthen me. Saviour, to come unto thee. 

There are no words like these words : how blessed they be ! 
How calming when Jesus says, '' Come unto me."" 
Oh ! hear them my heart, they were spoken to thee, 
And still they are calling thee — '< Come unto me."" 

1 will walk through the world with these words on my heart j 
Through sorrow or sin they shall never depart \ 

And when dying I hope he will whisper to me, 

" I have lov*d thee and sav'd thee ; come, sinner, to me."" 
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Wlgtxtfon l^ast ffum muit all mm in Mn ? — 

Psalm lxxxix., 47. 

^21 thttjes arje m t]^s l^aniTt— Psalm xxxi. 15. 

What a human question, — what a human cry ! SERMON 
We profess to be perplexed by the sad problem of — 
our own existence, and the world's misery, and ours ; The 

, , , •! •!• 1 1 universal 

but we overstate both our own sensibility, and the complaint, 
increase of the world's sorrow, when we fancy that 
these emotions and spectacles press upon us more 
closely, or more painfully, than they did upon the 
thought and feeling of our forefathers — aye, even the 
world's eldest forefathers. We read it in the lives of the 
patriarchs, in that most pathetic of all histories, the 
Book of Genesis, and its sacred idyls from Mesopota- 
mian deserts j^so Job poured the sad requiem over the 
disappointed hopes of man ; and so to Isaiah came 
the thought amidst the wail of the winds through 
the boughs of Lebanon, and as he walked through 
the thick-strewn forest leaves — " We all do fade as a is. bdv., 6. 
leaf; " and that plaintive thought was the same felt 
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SERMON so keenly by Homer, too — "like leaves on trees the 
_ race of man is found." It is the solemn teaching and 
experience of the human heart, and of the sages and 
poets of all ages. 
Savonarola. " Sadness," Said Sivonarola, " besieges me day and 
night. Whatever I see, or hear, bears the standard 
of sadness. The memory of my friends saddens me, 
the meditation of my studies afflicts me, the thought 
of my sins sinks me down, and, as in a fever, the 
sweetest things taste as sadness in my mouth." It 
has been ever so j and apostles and prophets, how- 
ever inspired, weep out the same sad note. 

Only one life we have heard of, and that the saddest, 
is saved from this. Christ indulges no morbid note 
on man. He saw his life humanly hopeless and 
helpless — it would seem beyond the lot of all 
mortals — he saw too clearly the destiny of man to 
utter any words that could sound like a dirge over 
his being. 

I. 

the Yet, I think, I may first attempt to collect and 

temptation 

to regard priess upon you the evidence upon this common 
thought — for a common thought it is — the tempta- 
tion to believe that man is made in vain. Every- 
thing rebukes vanity in man, since he himself, as 
iftrdl as the world, is vain. Phenomena all around — 
he himself is also part of the phenomena. I am not 



man as vain. 
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to preach you any moralities upon the vanity of man, SERMON 
or of the race ; and I do not know that the spectacle __* 
of the evanescence of man is the most affecting of 
thoughts. Rather does the mystery perplex us in The bwden 
life even than in death. The idea often thrills mystery of 
through us that man is made in vain. I feel that 
this thought is common property ; but it is made 
such not at all by sameness of experience, but by 
the universal feeling, that whatever the experience 
may be, it leaves man infinitely remote from his 
desires. All men ! We are able in some measure 
to feel that our life, so far as it is a visible life, is 
vanity. All do not feel this, but we are able to see 
it ; and all men feel it of all men. Job speaks of his 
being like a ^^ hidden^ untimely birth.** Yes, and 
what a mockery there is, apparently, in the birth 
and death of little children. See all that went 
before of preparation ; see all the mother's trial, 
all the fether's pride and expectation, and then see 
how often it is the case that a little white coffin ends 
all, covers all. The husband leads the weeping, in- 
consolable wife to look the last upon the little waxen 
features, and then all is closed up. It is very strange, 
and painftil, and disappointing ; but so long as we 
simply regard it from that point of view, is life ever 
less so ? The large black coffin asks the same ques- 
tion as the little white one. But call not it mys- 
tery. I saw a father the other day ; twelve months 
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SERMON since he looked upon two daughters in their bridal 

^ robes ; and he was then, and is now, sorrowing over 

Discrepancy them both in their shrouds. But I do not think that 

Whatman is these are the most startling views of the vanity of 

attains.* ^ ^*^^* ^ would rather fix the argument upon the utter 

disproportion between the powers and the position of 

man. It is then, I say and see, that man is made in 

vain. Nothing has more perplexed me than the 

sight in life of angels — I must call them so— who 

have lost their way ; their lives seem to have been 

altogether in vain ; a gifted sensibility, perhaps, in 

a hard, coarse family ; a soul sensitive to every 

impression of gentleness and beauty, with a body 

unable to second the designs and desires of the soul 

— the soul soaring, the body limping. ^' This also is 

vanity ^^ and this is the state in which men " charge 

Job. i. 22. God foolishly. ^^ But have we any of us found much 

more certainly either our niche or our work ? So 

soon as we are in it, and have realised in it, do we 

not feel that it is too strait for us ? Is it not so 

within all of us ? Within us it is, that something 

says — 

Arthur " Or querulously high, or softly low, 

Clough. We know not what avails to know." 

And two thoughts crush us — Man was made to 
mourn ^ and Man was made in vain. 

Yes, this thought is painfully pressed upon us. 
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— man is " made in vain ! " In how many partic- SERMON 
ulars, especially when we survey that large range ^' 
of characters to which we may give the denomina- 
tion of wasted lives ; there to behold peerless genius 
frittering itself away upon unworthy attainments, 
upon worthless performances ; imagination that 
might adorn truth, if that were possible ; wit^ that 
might select and discriminate the true from the false ; 
and eloquence that might enforce the true ; — where do 
we find these ? Unsatisfactory and miserable world, 
may we well exclaim, where nothing is real, and 
nothing is realised ; when I consider how our lives 
are passed in the struggle for existence ; when I * 
consider the worry of life, where it is not a woe — 
the woe, where it is not a worry ; when I consider 
how the millions pass their time in a mere toil for 
sensual objects, and that those, to whom the sad 
contradiction of life never comes, are the most 
wretched of all, did they but know it ; when 1 con- 
sider the millions of distorted existences ; and the 
many millions ! — the greater number of the world by 
far — ^who wander Christless, loveless, hopeless, over 
the broad highway of it ; when I consider life in 
many of the awakened as a restless dream, as children 
beating the curtain and crying in the night j when I 
consider how questions recur for ever to us, and will 
not be silenced, and cannot be answered ; when I con- 
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SERMON sider the vanity of the philosopher's inquisitiveness, 
_; and the end of Royalty in the tomb ; when I look 
round on the region of my own joys, and know how 
short their lease is, and that their very inefFableness 
is a blight upon them ; when I consider how little 
the best can do, and that none can do anything well ; 
and, finally, when I consider the immeasurable im- 
mensity of thought within, unfulfilled, and the 
goading restlessness, I can almost exclaim with our 
unhappy poet — 

Byron. '< Count all the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count all thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
*T were something better not to be." 

The vanity I do not know that the Machpelahs in which 
tombT princes are interred preach to us more of the vanity of 
human lives and wishes, than the ungrassed mounds 
beneath which workhouse paupers sleep; but there 
are those who can be affected by the uphblstery of 
death, who cannot feel the solemnity of death itself, 
among the purple and the crimson coffins of the 
ancestors of royal houses, in the vaults of Windsor ; 
among the dignities of national funerals j in any 
circumstances, the state with which princes are in- 
terred seems to us magnificence — the silver shieldings 
and escutcheons, the mute pages that stand by the 
canopied pall, the assembled princes, that for one 
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brief moment read their own mortality in the ban- SERMON 
ners that rustle over vacant stalls, in the reversed _' 
arms, in the coronet upon the coffin, and all the 
mournful pageantries, which bring even into greater 
distinctness the power of the King of Terrors, since 
he has not only overcome, but overcome all that 
mighty as easily as he will overcome our meanness. 

** So fades, so languishes, grows dim and dies Words- 

All that the world is proud of: 
So perish the roses, and the crowns of kings." 

Yes, they read us lessons, these princes, when they 
die : they, too, are made in vain. Catharine of Ar- 
ragon kept once all tongues in Europe employed. 
She was the first Queen of the mighty Henry VIII. ; 
daughter of the proudest princes of Europe in that 
age. When I was in Peterborough once, I bethought 
me of her tomb, and I looked among the noblest and 
most stately monuments for hers. I could not find 
it, and I said to the verger, "Where is the tomb 
of Catharine of Arragon, and Castile, and England ?" 
and he said " Pass up yon aisle and look upon the 
pavement ; " and after long looking, I saw a little 
brass, not larger than my hand, let into the pave- 
ment, and I spelt out, with difficulty, " Catharina 
Regina." It was an old, old lesson, but it impressed 
me. 
There is a more human aspect of the thought. 
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SERMON Thus ; I have often been haunted, and scarce a day 

_1 passes that I am not now haunted, by the spectacle 

of unfulfilled lives ; and there is, I suppose, no more 

general cause of mystery and sorrow than to suspect 

that we are unfulfilled purposes ourselves, or to 

believe that there are immortal beings round us who 

have missed their end, lost their way — in a word, 

unfulfilled lives ; it seems so sad to think that what 

has been so beautiful has been so brief, and has 

been thrown away to be used no more : it meets us 

everywhere, it is a perplexing mystery. We are 

often compelled to stay, to pause and inquire, why 

Death the was the life closed so soon ? I thought over some 

infant, and ^f ^j^g things of this text lying awake on Friday 

the great o / & / 

discoverer, night and Saturday morning on the sea. In the 
cabin, before my eyes, a young couple, father and 
mother, were in fear, lest their little few-weeks'-old 
child should die. The first thing that met my eye 
in the newspaper when I landed was the death of 
Captain Speke ; in reality the death of the little 
infant, had it been taken, and the death of the 
discoverer of the source of the Nile produced the 
same feelings. What ! can the end have come so 

Job ill., 1 6. soon ? "-A an untimely birth ** it seems. " A man," 
says an old writer, " shall sail round the world, and 
die of the prick of a pin coming up the Thames." 
What satisfaction is there amidst these, which 
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must seem, the caprices of nature ? But the wonder sermon 
grows as we continue to enquire. A man may think _J 
over these things till a madness, like that of Saul, 
oppresses him. What can be more maddening ^^ °" ^^ 

• • o ocean and in 

than for the life to be driven in upon itself, like the ^^ *«y» 
billows of the ocean, which are noble on the vast 
outer plain, but which turn into tempestuous, white, 
chafing spray in the little narrow havenage of 
rooks — run the soul into its own narrowness, and 
it becomes wretched ; lead it out into the Divine 
fulness, and it is peaceful, and glorious, and calm. 
A life in vain — an unfulfilled life. How many 
such ! Such bitter reflections come as the soul is 
rimmed round with its own narrow circle of hours. 
I can conceive many a soul, and not an irreverent 
one, saying, " Oh God ! what is my life ? What am 
" I ? What have I done ? I am a failure. Why have 
" I had given me unoccupied affections; they have 
" never met their response, their realization, their 
" fulfilment. How I could have loved, how I could 
" have wrought; I feel these things in me." Now 
it is the fashion of infidelity to believe that God has 
no details, no specialities, and this thought some- 
times drives in with a panic on the spirit ; for we are 
caught up by the huge engine of the machine-god, 
and torn amidst the wheels of what does not care 
more for hearts than it does for oaks. " My 
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SERMON ^^^^^ ** — I ^^^^ around me, and they seem all spent 
^ in vain — unfulfilled lives. There is a matter on 
which I have thought a good deal, and I have 
wondered, sometimes, how I could so wrap and dress 
my thoughts that they might wear all I intend of 
reverence and true affection. I have often met 

Disappomtwi ^j^j^ maiden ladies, living alone, who had a whole 

womanhood. ? o ^ 

large heartful of love and tenderness which went 
wandering out in many ways, distant and near, 
because no infant hung on their arms, and no com- 
panionship claimed their sympathy; all alone they 
lived. We have known such, usually men, brothers, 
wreck their fortunes, and then they die. I 
believe many would often express themselves in 
wonder that they had been born ; mute, meek eyes 
look pleadingly up to heaven, they neither accuse 
nor complain, but they at least confess that they 
have not found that which would round and crown 
the being of the soul. But what is man at best ? 
any man, any woman — the life of toil, toil, and then 
the grave. A brother, who has just " entered through 
the gates into the , f/Vy," said to me when I called 
upon him a week or two befoYe his death, 
" I worked on thinking the time would come when 
Disappointed I might be able to retire ; " he smiled, and said, 
manhood, u ^ut I did not expect to retire so soon;" and 
every man feels as he has felt a thousand times ; 
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what is it all meant for ? We have dressed in the SERMON 
morning, we have undressed in the evening, and _* 
now we are about to dress ourselves in our shrouds ; 
we have eaten, and we have drank, and now, in a 
little time, we shall be food for worms ; what has it 
all been for ? Life, often how aimless and how vain ! 
Sometimes itis worse than this. The unfulfilled life is 
before us ; how we pity the being with powers, 
which all sportfully and frivolously hurry along over ly^^^^^^ 
the rapids to destruction — a fine creature wasting genius, 
itself in drolleries on the brink of a precipice; 
what shafts of light one thinks conscience must 
sometimes flash on such ! These are the things which 
sometimes startle us by their madness. Our 
Laureate, in his last volume, tells us two such 
stories ; in " Enoch Arden," especially, he has 
told the story of one, who, although a grave 
and staid God-fearing man, lying inactive, and in 
doubt and gloom, 

** He seem'd as in a night-mare of the night, Tennyson. 

Oppressed by the low moan of leaden-coloured seas/* 

The poor, shipwrecked man wasting his life on the 
desolate island, and the poor, lonely wife wasting and 
wearing her heart out in wonder and expectation at 
home are a type of such vain lives. I know the 
reply to all this with many is a cold and icy sneer 
of contempt at the egotism and conceit of all this. 
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SERMON " The universe has done very well for you hitherto, 
_^ '^ trust the universe, let these inquisitive questions 
" alone." To which I reply, Alas ! they will not 
let me alone; moreover, if my fault is egotism and in- 
dividuality, what is yours ? Indifference, inhumanity, 
coldness, in a word — brutality. I do not desire to 
sink to the unconsciousness oi^^beasts that perish, ^^ 

'mox e When I was in Paris, the other day, I went 
to look after what has been called an old institution. 
I might have saved myself the trouble, it was gone, the 
celebrated Morgue. What a sad sight is that — the 

^cidc. sight so often seen— the suicide, men who abhorred 
their own life, and took it in their hands and cast it 
over the bridge into the Seine or into the Thames — 
unfulfilled lives. Are suicides intense egotists ? 

Life is real So much for the vanity of human life. But even 
life itself protests that it is not in vain. It is one of 
the hints of our immortality that we "seek to make 

No real be- 
ing can be time local to US ; we seek to imprison our moments, 

^**"' we stamp time with ideas, thus we try to visit past 

days, and to make them real to us ; in reality, to 

us they are not, but we try to isolate a point of time, 

a moment's space ; we go back, we say, to those 

days when we were young; we revisit the old 

schoolroom, the old play-ground ; we revisit the 

spot hallowed by memories so dear to us of old 

lovers, and friends, and parents; we step, in memory. 
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into the death chamber, and the scenery of memory sermon 
commands our tears ; we hear, we see the past, the _; 
moment is back upon us in all its vividness again. 
Is it so ? Is this a correct mode of representing it ? 
No, surely not ; the fact is, it had never left us. 
All Time is subjective — is in ourselves. A floor, a 
drapery, a flower, a face — these dead things, there is 
no life in their fingers, as they sweep over the 
chords of the soul, but it is the soul herself which 
so vividly renews her youth. Time is only a 
thought-form. The sense of time is in ourselves 
— it is only in the mind — it is the procession of 
ideas where the finite and the infinite seem to 
mingle. Time is only the measure and the weight Time is only 

° ' ° the measure 

of ideas ; and '' the fulness of time^^ that expressive of ideas. 

phrase occurring in Scripture, only describes how 

some long series of periodical influences stamps the 

event in their completion. When the last is born 

and added to the generation, '' then cometh the end " 

in '^ the fulness of time ; '^ then comes the moment of 

birth, it could be delayed no longer— ^it must be ; 

and in the fulness of time then comes death, it 

can be delayed no longer, the fulness of time is come ; 

^^ surely the mountain falling — coming to nought — "Jobxiv.,i8. 

does so in obedience and in harmony with a long 

course of mechanical and dynamical changes ; and 

the change in the human soul is represented by 

D 
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SERMON successions of ideas. Every idea is the weight of 
_1 an event ; it becomes, bye-and-bye, a motive, and 
operates mechanically, as the action of the winds 
and the tides ; it takes up our spirits and environs 
them, and hems them in by the strong grasp of 
over-powering j^laws ; and what, / think^ is as 
absolute to me, as that which intercepts my foot on 
a mountain I cannot climb. Let me think of this, 
that every moment is adding a coil to my own 
destiny, and every circumstance is the strong 
grasp of an idea— a mental power, a moral force 
asserting itself over me ; every moment it becomes 
a coil, a plate of mail over my spirit. It becomes 
closer, closer, more closely linked ; so day by day 
we become more insensible to influences upon us 
and within us, and yet by them our destiny is 
The hour Completing itself. Thus then, no hour of life is 
*" ^ * ^' so important as life itself; it is not to be this hour or 
thaty but TO BE at all ; to feel that we are led along 
from year to year ; we close a year, but what has 
that to do, in fact, with time ? Time is and will be 
to the soul. Time and death are only terms of relation 
to identify ; they are mere terms of convenience ; 
nay, themselves are mere conveniences involved in 
the larger fact of probation : the real solemnity of 
all is, that they are only the vesture of real life and 
being, aiding, however, in this, that the chief 
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passion of life becomes the chief passion of eternity, sermon 
So many a man, I conceive, following through J_ 
eternity his spectral passion, piling up his spectral 
mounds of gold, dancing through ghostly, ghastly 
drifts of existence, his fellow dancers all spectres 
too. I met old Jose Wrigley one night, when I A village 

,. - , undertaker. 

lived m the country, on his way to measure and lay 
out a body for a coffin. Jose told me he had 
fulfilled that office twice before that day. In a 
long life he had accumulated a large fortune in that 
work. Did it ever occur to him," Some day I shall lie 
beneath the sheet like that thing — I — what shall I 
be doing then ? Shall I be a memory filled with 
" thousands of imaginable corpses, myself a floating, 
" formless, colourless consciousness — an unfulfilled 
'' being?'' 

II. 

I have put one aspect of the question ; but may The 

I, . i. , f. . complaint 

not say it derives peculiar meaning from the to God. 

terms in which it is put ? Notice the structure of 
the question^ ^' Wherefore hast Thou made all men in 
vain ? '* Is it possible to reconcile the vanity of man 
with the greatness of God? This vanity of man, 
is it consistent with Thee^ and with what Thou 
art.? 

I. I believe that thou hast not a chief regard to thine mere power 
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SERMON vvon power. Power is but one of thine attributes ; 
J_ canst thou sport with thy power ? canst thou create 
beauty merely to mar it ? Man's works are vain 
because he cannot preserve them from decay ; the 
painter, if he could, would gladly stamp immortality 
upon his design, and give to his canvas the colours 
of eternity. What should we think of him who, 
able to stamp upon the canvas the forms of Murillo, 
the colours of Tintoretto, able to hew his marbles 
to the shapes of Flaxman, or to mould his pottery 
to Etruscan loveliness, yet treated all as a 
freak, and destroyed remorselessly as readily as 
he created ? Jut what is the artist of the canvas 
to the artist of flowers, to the artist of the human 
eye, the artist of the bird's wing ? The artist says, 
I made them, but I cannot preserve them ; but 
the author of eternal beauty Thou art, and why hast 
Thou made not only things^ but man himself in vain ? 
The mother, indeed, goes to her little cot where 
the lamb of her bosom lies stretched out in its little 
shroud. She says. Yes, I made thee, my darling, 
from me thou camest forth, thy little red lips drank 
life from my breast, thy whole being was fed and 
sustained from mine, but I could not keep thee ; but 
God, " why hast thou made men in vain ? " 
God 18 not 2t. I believe Thou art not inattentive to thy creatures* 

mere law. -^ 

desires^ though they seem to be mocked — it is an 
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everlasting chase — ^we never realise. Why hast thou SERMON 
made all men in vain ? Thy works are always be- ^ 
fore thee ; the " seven lamps ^ which are the seven ^^' '»^> 5 
spirits of Gody^ burn ever before thy throne ; there 
is that in us, our Father, which would also realise as 
well as dream. Is the glory of our being to be 
only and ever our curse ? Are we only like chil- 
dren at play, blowing bubbles which break in non- 
existence, even while they soar ? This cannot be 
enjoyment to thee ; as thou couldst not so detract 
from the sum of thine attributes as to unduly exalt 
the attribute of power, thou couldst not so sully thy 
being as to be indifferent to all thy creatures — in- 
different to all thy attributes. Why hast thou made 
all men in vain ? 

3. I believe thou art thyself pure being, thus thou God is not 

,-,,,, , variableness. 

canst noty therefore^ be pleased only to contemplate 

evanescence and decay. Wherefore hast Thou made 

all men in vain ? Is it consistent with thy glory 

that '' the whole creation should z^oan and travail in ^°"^' ^*"'» 

^ 22. 

pain together ^^ ? Dost thou not ^^ rejoice in /Ay Ps. civ., 31 
worksy^ and canst thou rejoice in these ? Is not 
thy world one huge stone coffin, where every piece 
of limestone is but the record of death, and the 
fairest things float loathsomely out of existence into 
corruption and to decay ? Eternal and undecaying 
thyself, is it thou who maintainest thy creation by 
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SERMON perpetual decay ? and man with whom " thy delights 
^ are ? " His crown of being falls into the dust — 
Prov. viii., Why hast thou made all men in vain ? 

And now these are, as you well know, the solilo- 
quies and cries of our nature ; and the appropriate 
answer to all is, Man is not made in vain. Unless 
I have mistaken myself, I believe that some of the 
topics I have suggested will convey a reply to this 
question, and show that the absolute vanity of man 
is incompatible with the glory and with the promise 
of God. As I have often reminded you, we may 
treat the affairs of the world, and the things of the 
world, as fleeting phenomena if we will ; they are 
this and little more ; but the whole book of God, 
and its every promise, is a pledge and covenant with 
What is man. There is something in him which God does 
Is. Iv., ill.' ^^^ regard as vanity. " The sure mercies of David^^ 
2 Sam. are not vanity ; ^^ the covenant ordered in all things 

XXlll c 

and sure^^ is not vanity; ^^ the exceeding great and 
precious promises^ by which we become partakers of the 
Divine nature^^ are not vanity. Mutation and 
change, indeed, surround us everywhere. But 
2 Peter i., 4. there are " two immutable^^ unchangeable " things " 
— the will of God, and the word of God, as the ex- 
pression of his will. There is an image, over which 
change never passes. It can suffer no defacement ; 
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it cannot break ; nothing can mar it. And as we SERMON 
are conformed to this, a growing joy steals over us, ^ 
and steeps us in its blessedness as we become " new 
creatures in Christ Jesus ",• as the " old things pass 
away^^ as " the word " which " gives light " enters 
and sows itself in the heart, we gradually learn what 
it is for man not to be made in vain. 

God is^ — can God be^ and not be infinite conscious- ^^ ^^* 

' ^ ^ •' — God IS, 

ness ? — that is what we mean by God ; and Man is. and I Am. 
These are truths. " I am, and I can never cease 
to be." When I step into the solemn chamber of 
my own soul and revolve the thought of my existence^ 
nothing can persuade me that it — that my being — 
is vanity. I step into a Camera, into a dark cham- The Camera 
ber 5 I am alone ; I am in a complete dark. But the ^^^ 
see, light enters, and that large white surface, which 
I can cover — behold ! it is covered with passing pic- 
tures. The whole town floats by upon that surface ; 
and men and women, and the great sea, and ships, 
and sailors, and the trees, and the fields ; — it is all 
phenomena. To that white table all these are mere 
unreality. They do not enter into the texture of 
its being; but it abides. It is thus also all things 
float by me^ over me^ speak to me^ minister to me. 
They pass away; but / am. / cannot pass away. 
My joys, my sorrows, they shall be to me what I 
have made them ; but whether I use them or not. 
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SERMON however they may pass and leave no image behind, 
_1 / cannot pass away with the pictures of things — / 
must abide : I am a being ; and I can absorb 
in my consciousness ; and God is minjstering to 
me continually, making efforts for me, that I may 
have a divine being — that, so as the suns of life set 
behind me, the sun of eternity may rise before me in 
the realities of the visions of everlasting life. The 
whole of our education here is to live, as even here, 
to the assurance that " He who made us with such 
large discourse, looking before and after," could not 
have made us in vain. 

III. 
'^^^ , . Hence I have conjoined with this poor human 

consolation. ^ •' ^ ^ 

word ; this elegy over unfulfilled lives ; this other 
word ; this word of repose on divine intention and 
completed being — " Aly times are in thy hand,** 

" In thy hand,** The watch hangs ticking 
against the wall ; when every tick of the watch is 
a sigh, and a consciousness, alas ! Poor watch ! 
The lunatic I called once to see a friend, the physician 
watch ^^^ ^^^ secretary of one of the most noble and ad- 
mirable of the asylums for the insane in this country. 
A poor creature, with a clear bright intelligence, 
only that some of its chords had become unstrung, 
who had usually occupied itself innocently by mak- 
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ing or unmaking watches, had, just before I called, SERMON 
exhibited some new, alarming symptoms, dashing _; 
one, and then another upon the stone floor, and 
shivering them. Removed into a more safe room, 
I visited him with the secretary. '^ How came you 
" to destroy your favourite watches, so much as 
" you loved them, and so quiet as you are ? " said my 
friend ; and the poor patient replied, in a tone of 
piercing agony, " I could not bear the tick, tick, 
ticking, and so I dashed it on the pavement." But 
when the watch is able to surrender itself to the 
maker, to the hand holding the watch, and measur- 
ing out the moments, it becomes a sight, affecting 
indeed, but very beautiful, very sublime. We 
transfer our thought from the watch to the hand 
that holds the watch. My times ^ Thy hand; the 
watch, and the hour have a purpose, and are not in 
vain. God gives man permission to behold two 
things. Man can see the whole work, the plan's 
completeness, also the minutest work, the first step 
towards the plan's completeness. Nothing is more 
certain, nothing are men more indisposed to per- 
ceive than this — we have to 

** Wait for some transcendent life, Brownine 

Reserved by God to follow this/' . . ,.^ 

' A vain life 

To this end God's real way is made up of all l^^^^ll 
the ways of our life. His hand holds all our led and 

1 vrr uncentred 

times. My times; Thy hand. Some lives greatly differ affections. 
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SERMON from others. This we know \ but see, some lives 
_J fulfil life's course, gain life's crown — life in their 
degree. This, on the contrary, others quite miss. 
Yet, for every human strength there must be a love 
meted out to rule it. It is said, there is a moon 
to control the tides of every sea ; is there not a 
master power for souls ? It may not always be so, 
apparently, in the more earthly loves, but it is so in 
the heavenly : not more surely does the moon sway 
tides, than God sways souls. It does seem some- 
times as if man found no adequate external power, 
and stands forth ordained to be a law to his own 
sphere ; but even then his times are in the hands of 
God, as the pathway of a star is in the limitations of 
its svstem, as the movements of a satellite are in the 
forces of its planet. But while I would not pause 
on morbid words or views of life, so neither do I 
desire you to receive or charge me with giving only 
a moody, morbid view of the world, and an imper- 
fect theology ; but far other. I am not made in 
vain : " My times are in thy handy' — the hand 
of my Saviour, 

** I report as a man may of God*8 work — all's love, but all's law. 
g . In the Godhead I seek and I find it, and so it shall be 

<* Saul.** A face like my hzt that receives thee, a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by for ever, a hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee : See the Christ itand ! " 

And now he is " the restorer of paths to dwell in.'' 



In Vain. 4j 

The hand of Jesus is the hand which rules our SERMON 
imes. He regulates our life clock. Christ for and _ 
Christ in us. My times in His hand. My life can 
be no more in vain, than was my Saviour's life in 
v^sdn. 

IV. 

And^ this truth rightly grasped and held^ Life may 
we shall never think it possible^ ^that any life can away. 
he unfulfilled^ that does not^ by its own voluntary 
perversity^ fling itself away. No doubt, men may 
be suicides to their own souls. 

And therefore, again, it seems that man may be 
made in vain. Did not our Lord say, " Better were it 
^or that man that he had never been born " ? and there 
are beings for whom that would be the only appro- 
priate epitaph. All in vain ! Nothing has arrested 
the thought, nothing has fixed the will. Christ 
has been " set forth crucified " for them in vain ; Lost lives. 
the Holy Spirit has knocked at the heart in vain ; 
the word of truth has suggested its threats and its 
promises in vain ; parents have even prayed in vain ; 
life has told its solemn story in vain ; " the blood ofuth. x., 29. 
Christ " was oflFered them, they have " trodden upon 
it" its purity became their mockery, " the Spirit of 
truth " spoke to them, they fought with it, and did 
iierr ^^ despite to it.'' And now nothing is left for 
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SERMON them, but to drift across the melancholy wastes of 
J_ something called life, and to feel that the vanity, 
and the fiction, and the '' vain show^^^ which was a 
portion in life, is eternal possession — existence 
carried on as an everlasting burden of despair. 
This is the end of those who refused when wisdom 
" called." Oh ! my soul, anything to escape that 
lot. Try me with sickness, want, or woe, but save 
me from that despair. Disappoint me anyhow, so 
that I suffer not the last final disappointment. Take 
what thou wilt, remove my props, be deaf to my 
prayers, if their fulfilment would land me there. 
Let life here seem increasingly vain ; only save me 
firom the vanity of eternity, and the horrors of that 
fearful looking for, where nothing is realised but 
woe . O h , to reach '^ the city which hath foundations ! * ' 
" the fulness of joy y* " the pleasures for evermore,^^ 
Only so that I and mine may say, as we gaze upon 
our Redeemer in light, his ^^name written in our 
foreheads ^^^ No, through thee and thy merits, we 
have not been made in vain. 

But for you, solitary, suffering, disappointed 
hearts, take some comfort — if only a little comfort, 
take comfort. I have preached a lesson this even- 
ing from age. I am not old, but I believe it is age 

The best 18 beholds clearly and brightly these lights. "The 
best is yet to be.'* We are allied to that which 
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provides and does not partake, which effects and sermon 
does not receive. Be comforted ; thou shalt see ^ 
the whole design ; thou who now seest power, thou ^^ ^^' 
Shalt see love. Take rest ! Thy " umes are in his he begins, 
hand." He holds the watch. Did I not use some- 
time since the image of the cup ? Look up ; what 
are its uses ? what is thy highest ? Thy Maker. The 
tree covets fruitage, but never tastes itself of itself ; 
and the cup does not itself enjoy and know its power 
to slake thirst ; but thou shalt, thou shalt know ; the 
cup of thy being shall be completed, and when thou 
art filled with God, and with all God can give — 
all love, all hope, all human joy, for eternity 
must contain that — thou wilt not deem thy life a 
failure. 

And what art thou doing? Philosophizing on life? 
But better is one hour of believing, than a whole 
life of questioning. When some one presented Gosner and 
Hegel's desk to the venerable Gosner, thinking he Hegel. 
would prize the relic, he turned it into a kitchen 
table for his hospital, and declared it had never been 
so usefully employed before. He esteemed it more 
%s a table on which to cut the bread for the starving, 
than as a desk to record the wild abstractions of the 
intellect. Art thou looking down on thy life — thy 
little rim of circumstance ? Look up. Are you only 
able to say, " fVhy hast Thou made all men in vain ? " 
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SERMON but then let the other cry respond to it, " My times 
^* are in Thy hand,'' Not in nature but in grace 
must be thy consolation. You are able to believe 
in God, but you despair. You are troubled, and 
you fear, and therefore, said our Lord, '' Y^e believe 
in God^ believe also in Me." 



60^8 feriMje %Ymp. 



(6 ftjaJr 0f xrwr %K\Mion* — Psalm ixv., 5. 

Last Sabbath a member of our church, a sailor's SERMON 

wife, moved to and fro through a lonely house, _' 

lonely to her heart, notwithstanding the presence and 

the cries of her little ones. The wind raved and A terrible 

roared among the streets, and the spires and turrets answer to 

of the churches and buildings — if so fierce on the p^^/ 

land, how much more terrible on the coast, or on 

the sea ! And her husband was returning home. 

The anxious heart sent itself up in many prayers 

for the beloved companion of her life, the young 

father of her children, the husband of her young days. 

How often did she say, in the deep tearful dread 

of her soul, '' Spare that ship, and oh, spare him ! " 

How often that night did she wake to Ksten to the 

raving of the storm, and through the Monday how 
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SERMON words and prayers mingled with her household 
_ thoughts and duties. On Monday night still the 
prayer went up, and murmured amidst the broken 
fragments of sleep ; even then the dark messenger 
was on his way, and wjien she woke on Tuesday 
morning it was but to learn that all was over — that 
death, and life, and time, had wreaked their worst 
upon her. On that last Sabbath, while she prayed, 
the Hungarian went down with all her crew ; even 
while she prayed for her husband, she was a widow, 
and '' the terrible things " were the only answer 
she received to the bitter and the tearful prayer. 

paradorof ^* ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ponder such things ; this is 
prayer and xh^ place in which wc are to seek a solution of 

Providence. 

these paradoxes and mysteries. We have all been 
the subjects of them sometime in our lives ; we 
compare the notes of our experience that we may 
reason together, and, if possible, deepen in our souls 
the answer we so much need. Who has not been 
stunned and shocked by some unpropitious answer 
to prayer? Who has not had sometimes occasion 
Jer. xii., i. ^^ ^ay with Jeremiah, " Righteous art thouy oh 
Lord^ when I plead with thee^ yet let me talk with 
thee of thy judgments,*^ There are moments when 
we are so startled by the sudden termination of 
all our bbpes — the cruel end to all our trusting; 
we are too much wearied and broken-hearted to 
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disbelieve ; we bow our head, we raise a tearful SERMON 
eye to the iron and unreplying heavens, the soul is _' 
numbed by despair ; we asked, and we have had our 
reply. We did not pray for life ourselves, we did 
not desire ourselves to be shielded, we only prayed 
that one hallowed head might be spared. There 
was even a confidence in our petition ; in our sense 
of its unselfishness we stood by our threshing- 
floor to avert the pitiless angel on our threshold, 
to invoke compassion or reply, and the answer 
came, and there is the answer, " By terrible things 
didst thou answer us^ oh God of our salvation." 

But it must be regarded as a noble sight, the soul of The Chm- 
the Christian watching for God in his " terrible \n% God^s 
things." There are terrors which pass beyond ordi- ^^^ 
nary experiences, there are griefe which smite nations 
dumb, there are moments when we wait, as in the 
valley, because we see the storm come riding and 
driving down, and the clouds are marching on 
with all their fiery and heavy artillery, till all rushes 
down in the full torrent and tempest, so, in such 
seasons, wise, and thoughtful, and Christian men 
may say, as the prophet says, " In the way of thy Is. xxvi., 
judgments we have waited for thee" ^^ My soul hath 
desired thee in the nighty for when thy judgments are 
abroad in the earthy the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness" Thus, we have no difficulty 

£ 
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SERMON in realizing the presence of God when He ^^ girds 
__' his sword upon his thigh y when he rides forth in his 

Ps. xlv., 4. majesty prosperously ^ and his right hand teaches us 
terrible things ; " and this, too, is often in answer to 
prayer, or to the sigh of the church — the want and 
the waiting of the church. Very often, in the 
history of the chosen people, has God so appeared. 
When Pharaoh defied the Almighty — when the gleam 
of the mysterious and ghostly horsemen startled the 
hosts of Samaria — when Sennacherib's host lay — 

** Untouched by the sword, 
All melting like snow at the glance of the Lord." 

Is Ixiv. I. The church cried " Oh that thou wouldst rend the 

heavens and come down^ that the mountains might 

flow down at thy presence,^' Then, says the prophet, 

" thou doe St terrible things which we looked not for ^ 

the mountains flowed down at thy presence ; for since 

verses ^y 4^ the beginning of the world man hath not heard nor 
perceived by the ear^ neither hath the eye seen^ oh 
Gody besides thee, what he hath prepared for him that 
waitethfor him,'' Then, indeed, ^^by terrible things 
in righteousness wilt thou answer us,'' 

I. 

Thus, from the answers of God in the great ways 
*)f the earth, / do learn certainly ^ that his order of 
government now includes his terrible things^ but which 
also are righteous things, I learn that he has his 
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storehouse of terrible things. But, then, I think sERMON 
the chief consolation upon which we can fall is |^* 
the assurance that " the Lord our God is a righteous 
Gody Hence the devotion of the church rises in the 
midst of the visitation, ^'Zion heard and was glad^ Ps xcvli., 8 
and the daughters of Judah rejoiced because of thy 
judgments !^^ The heart of man sometimes stands 
palpitating with anticipation and dread, even the 
unbeliever's heart ; what will happen to me ? what 
lies before me? this fear, this evil, will it overtake me? 
This being, so chequered, so broken, frequently so 
unblessed, when it enters into the next state, what 
will be its destiny there ? I do not doubt the arm or 
the heart of God j but when I step out of this state, 
will it be to step into rest ? Evil people are very much 
like Jeroboam and his wife. Jeroboam led Israel to The story 01 
sin. Jeroboam set up the altars, and the calves, and J*^j°u— <■ 

•' r J ? and his wire 

the groves, but when his child fell sick — his beloved 

child — then he sent his wife to Abijah, the prophet, iKlngsxiv 

to enquire what the child's future would be ; and so 

the queen disguised herself, and took in her hand 

her little present of cracknells, and honey, and 

bread, like an ordinary woman ; and she foolishly 

thought that the humble drapery might conceal her 

form or her features from the outward eye, while 

the inward eye read the deep counsels of Providence, 

and knew their relation to her personal history and 

affections. Foolish woman ! the eye of the old 
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SERMON prophet was dim with age, he might not have re- 

cognized her in his solitary, exile retreat, but how 

could she suppose that he could read a spiritual 
doom and not read an outer feature ? Thus foolish, 
thus inconsistent, are evil men ever. " Come in^ thou 
wife of yerohoam^^ said the old prophet, even as he 
heard the sound of her feet, " / am sent to thee with 
heavy tidings. Arise^ get thee to thine house^ and 
when thy feet shall enter the city^ the child shall die," 
We do not wonder that sinfulness and forgetfulness 
should thus be confronted when " they seek the Lord 
if haply they may find him ; " and we do not doubt 
His righteousness then. But why not ascend a little 
higher ? why not see what all moral government is ? 
why not advance a step and survey the whole 
scheme, as remedial, from our small platform ? 
God's terrible things are righteous things ; they 
maintain the equipoise of his kingdom, they 
Tob X 2. n^2inifest the equipoise of his character. " Show 
me why thou contendest with me ? says the religious 
man, with the prostrate prince of old, when '' the 
terrible things " are borne for an answer to his ear ; 
and never until man sees why God contends with 
him, can he find perfect peace. And all the sad- 
ness and the alarm are but the contention of God ; 
and wicked men, and thoughtless men should 
remember this — God does not always wait for the 
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prayer of penitence in order that he may remon- sermon 
strate with man. He is saying to the unregenerate __' 

world, " Son of man^ what is the vine tree more than E«ekiel xv. 

. . 2>3>4»5« 

any tree or than a branch which is among the trees of the 

forest ? Shall wood be taken thereof to do any work ? 
or will men take a pin of it to hang any vessel thereon ? 
Behold^ it is cast into the fire for fuel ; the fire 
devoureth both the ends of it^ and the midst of it is 
burnt. Is it meet for any work ? Behold^ when it 
was whole J it was meet for no work : how much less 
shall it be meet yet for any work^ when the fire hath 
devoured it and it is burned ! " 

Do you remember, did you ever read that fear- Jonathan 
fill argument of Jonathan Edwards, that process of «Wickcd 
remorseless proof, by which he assures us that j™^^^*^^ 
wicked men are useful in their destruction only, destruction 
All creatures beside man are made for inferior pur- Vol. IV. 
poses only ; but man is the creature that is highest, 
and can he arise to God ? his business is with God ; 
and although there is a gradation in the creatures — 
so that plants and vegetables are superior to clods 
and stones, and the brute creation higher still — 
man has the prerogative of being next to God, and 
his business is with God. All things beneath are 
subservient to that order of creatures which is next 
to them and above them ; but man is only subser- 
vient to God and to God's glory ; therefore, if man 
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SERMON is not made to serve and glorify his Creator, it is 
_' wholly to no purpose that such a creature is made ; 
and if this end is not fulfilled, then is dreadfully 
Prov. xvi., fulfilled that solemn text : " The Lord hath made all 
^' things for himself even the wicked for the day of 

evil: '* and hence to reclaim a people for himself 
that shall show forth, that is manifest, all his praise, 
God is constantly knocking at the doors of souls, 
and constantly adjuring the vine to save itself 
from the fire, by yielding fruit to the great husband- 
man. 

You know howl dread to approach these subjects ; 
with what trembling and hesitancy I take them on 

Men my tongue. You know it, you feel it with me ; 

j,g^^g^t.^j.. but the question will press itself, if God made all 

nble things, j^ig creatures for use, why, I am waiting only for 
the terrible things of God's judgments; in some 
mysterious way, I am to be a monument of the way 
in which perversity itself may become the metal, the 
iron metal, which runs into the mould of the Divine 
purposes. If God has terrible things, as the exhi- 
bitions of his righteousness and his power, so also men 
become sometimes terrible things^ objects of terror, and 
I know of nothing so terrible as a hard, and impenitent, 
and proud heart. But God is love! God is love! I feel 
that, I know that, but few arguments have convinced 
me of it ; it is in myself, in my own consciousness, it is 
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affirmed to me ; but nature is so cruel I know not sermon 
how to hang much consolation upon the compensa- _ 
tions and kindnesses of natural theology, and Paley's 
celebrated assurance that " it is a happy world, after 
all ! " Yes, it seems to me, it would be a happy world 
but for the opposition of consciousness and conscience. 
I know we must not fix our eye too steadily upon one 
great and dire calamity ; but, alas, the world is one great 
calamity^ and the contradictions to the assurance that 
God is love, meet us in every age. It is thus I am 
often compelled to say, how perfect things are, how 
perplexing and cruel events are. What do you see ? 
In one age a city ablaze beneath the calm and beautiful 
mountains and skies ; on the banks of the sleeping Pompeii, 
bay, its temples, its palaces, its theatres, all alight, 
all full of festivity, when suddenly the earth groans 
and reels, the sea rocks violently, the mountain 
belches forth fire, it covers the city, and petrifies it 
for ages, till the age in which we live ; all is disen- 
tombed, all the streets, the shops, the baker, the 
soldier, the beauty for the dance, the dice players, 
the returning exile, all are beheld transfixed and 
turned to pumice-stone. Oh ! sun, thou hast been 
accustomed to cruel sights : islands swallowed up 
by the melancholy sea, cities swallowed up by earth- 
quakes. If time could but tear off the shroud of 
rock, or clay, or sand, or wave which covers like a 
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SERMON coffin lid — what should we behold if the winds 
_* could lay bare the graves, if the sun could dry up 
the seas — battle fields where the millions sleep, 
and seas where scuttled slave-ships still secrete 
the bleaching bones which terrific angels of judg- 
ment have yet to avenge. Some suppose the difficulty 
of the world is in the Bible ^ in the Book, Noy it is 
in itself; it is cleared up in the Book. It is a world 
under a cloud of judgment. Why, what have we 

Death in ^^^^ ^ terrible things indeed. Realize, as you sit by 

the coal-pit. yom- coal-fires, the dangers which are braved to 
make your fire-place cheerful j the descent down 
that shaft, receding till the sky, two or three 
hundred feet above, is beheld a little dot of blue ; 
those long passages, underground galleries, and dark 
paths ; every step is danger, you know not when 
the fixed air may rush forth like a demon and 
shatter the pit ; and we have seen that subterranean 
world become a grave. Two hundred men at work 

Hartley. — suddenly the shaft breaks, the aperture is closed, 
and they are buried there. There is no light, all 
light is soon extinguished ; men and boys talk 
there, jowl there. While they were dying wc 
know not what came upon them in those hours, 
what thoughts, what stories, what prayers, and, 
above all, around that black desolate waste, women 
and children waiting, weeping, watching; and 
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praying above and below, all in vain. " By terrible SERMON 
thingi didst thou answer^ oh God of our salvation, ^^ _J 

I remember, years since, visiting, one bright mock- , 
ing day, a village on the coast, near the scene of Death in 
the horrible tragedy of Hartley ; you come to it as village. 
you walk along that fine coast from Tyne mouth ; 
a quiet little village, called CuUercoats. The broad Culiercoats. 
sea lay in her bewitching and entrancing beauty. 
You went down to the village as to a bay ; but as 
I walked along among its houses — there were no 
streets — every house was mourning. I forget how 
many boats had been lost in the wild tempest, a 
night or two since j there was a sob of agony in 
every house. A mother with a babe in her arms 
weeping over the brave young husband — the daugh- 
ter weeping over the grey hair of the aged fisher- 
man. I saw them, 

'* The women were weeping and rending their hair 
For those who would never come back to the town." 

I did not think of Paley's selfish aphorism, " it's a 
happy world after all," just then, although the sea was 
bright, and birds were sailing pensively over head ; 
rather should I have said, " By terrible things dost 
thou answer us^ oh God,^^ Natural theology has Natural 

' ^^ theology in 

little to say in reply to such scenes as these. perplexity. 

The words of the text, looked at by themselves, 
speak out such a state of fear ; and, indeed, in life 
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SERMON we are delivered over from fear to fear, I will not 

ill • • • 

__' stay to enquire how fear is born \ we perceive that^ 

in some way, plainly, it is always the result of con- 
moral fear sciousness. Can there be no state exempt from 
^ -^ fear ? Such states have been with us, although 

they have lasted but a brief moment. We did not 
fear when in our mother's arms. We did not fear 
before that thought troubled us. Shall we not be so 
again ? Shall there not be a time when the moment 
upon the bosom of the mother shall be eternity ? 
Shall there not be a moment when we relapse back 
into the innocent state, the state beyond knowledge 
and beyond harm ? Yes, there shall be such a time, 
when conscience and consciousness shall be one. This is 
why the soul fears. If we could only restore these 
two to their lost unity ; but hence awakens our 
terror, our conscience is not married to our conscious^ 
ness. In other words, what we know of ourselves 
does not agree with what we know of God^ and 
nature, and the world ; but when that shall be the 
case, then we shall be happy, then we shall be holy 
and perfect, we shall be as the angels are ; and 
hence it is said of holy souls, that their " hearts are 
sprinkled from an evil consciences^ from] the evil 
knowledge of self; the fear that hath torment is cast 
out. But in those in whose souls fear reigns, it 
reigns because of the hostilities of these two ; the 
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knowledge a man has of himself and the know- SERMON 
Mge he has of God^s law^ will not harmonise, _J 

And oh, how easily our fears creep in upon us. 

What can be the meaning of this ? Who is sovereign The natural 

over fear ? The night wind shakes you, a stray foot- fear. 

step in the room over-head startles you, you spit a 

bttle blood, ah ! there are those to whom that has 

been a strange affright. The thought of God 

troubles you, the thought of the next world is 

terrible to you — is it so ? Perhaps you say, No ! I 

really do not fear. Well, why is that ? Because 

you are past feeling, lower in sensation than a stone ? 

oris it because you are lifted into that region where 

to feel is blessedness ? but even when we do not 

fear for ourselves we fear for others. What shall I 

be if they are taken away ? The shadow falls over 

the pathway of life^ " lest the thing that we greatly Job »i., 25- 

fear come upon us,'' Did they ever shut you out 

of the sick-room ? Did you ever walk to and fro 

impatiently wringing the hands, stopping to look at 

the likeness, and crying, but with no audible voice, 

Spare, spare, spare, oh Lord ! Did you ever sit up 

through the night, and creep upstairs, and steal 

into the room, and hear only delirious wanderings 

of speech from lips so loved ? and, through the 

blinding tears, did you stop and stoop down to kiss 

those unconscious, fevered, unanswering lips, while 
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SERMON fear after fear swept through your soul ? and you ' 
_' cried again in your heart, Spare, or Lord take me, 
take me, only spare, spare me that. Why, what a 
life of fear our life is altogether. The commercial \ 
traveller, the father, comes home from a long jour- | 

A domestic ^^y^ j^g j^^g \yQQ^ warming his heart with thoughts ■ 

about his little son — he has a treasury of toys for his I 
little son ; and as he jumps from the cab, his wife 
meets him at the door, and says, I am so glad you 
have come, baby is dying, he cannot live long, 
and, bye-and-bye, you see the strong, hard man 
overwhelmed, and burying his face in the little 
coffin. Why, all this is very common j and thus 
we walk in perpetual panic, until we rise out of 
our fears into the thought of God's infinite and 
all-embracing love. Till then we are delivered 
from fear to fear. 

** Like one that, on a lonesome road, 
Coleridge. Doth walk in fear and dread, 

Because he knows some ghastly fiend 
Doth still behind him tread." 

And thus the world is full of terrible things. 

II. 

But the great thought I would have you all take 
. away with you this morning is, not only that all 
God's terrible things are righteous things, but that 
the most terrible may^ not less than the most beautiful^ 
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U an answer to prayer. Most unexpected are SERMON 
the answers of God, but they will always consist '__' 
with his righteousness, always are in harmony God's mo«t 

terrible 

with his truth. How many have embraced the things may 
truth in the deep pure love of it, and expected to ^^ prayer. 
si enter upon some sweet retired chapel ry of existence, 
s| paved with mosaic, and anemone, and violets, 
e I where showers nor breeze could pierce ; but, instead 
Ji of that, were compelled to push out to a wild and 
,' most stormy world. ** I believe you are a child of 
J God, and I believe you will never now be prosper- 
ous in your outer life again," said an old patriarch 
to a new convert ; and the prophecy was fulfilled. 
The old man- spoke from some instinctive perception Even a holy 
of spiritual means and ends ; and, undoubtedly, ^aJ^a com- 
shadowy and dark as the prophecy seems, it was ^^"^^^^ ^^^• 
far more prescient and wise than that which supposes 
that all pain, and adversity, and affliction, and dis- 
appointment retire from the circle in which the 
child of God moves. This is not invariable, but 
we must believe the plan and the order of our life 
require it. Well said that dear old writer, " Build Rutherford's 
your nest upon no tree here \ for you see God hath letter to Lady 

Kenmure. 

M the forest to death^ and every tree whereupon we 
would rest is ready to he cut down ; to the end we may 
flee and mount up and build upon the Rock." " By 
terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us,'' 
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SERMON And thus, at last, we learn that all the ends of 

_ God, in us and with us, have relation to our final 

Divine ends coronation in the palace of his love j and we place 

and means. 

ourselves with confidence beneath his teaching, but 
it is not instantly, nor is it always early, that you are 
able to perceive that God's terrible things are righte- 
ous things. But at last the perception breaks upon 
us, that nature groans and travails in pain ; and as 
man is a child of nature, he groans and travails too. 
Creation, renewed and unrenewed, groans beneath 
us in the throb and the throe, for the creature, that 
is, all creation is subject to vanity, and must be till 
it is delivered ; but God has subjected the same 
creation in hope ; but we must wait, even here, in 
the pathway of Divine judgments, and we shall 
behold retribution. In nature — thought, and law, and 
mind meet us, and love j but that last is not more 
distinctly seen than retribution is seen ; this lesson 
God is love, is taught — God is love, but God is judgment ; 

but God IS ijgrhtning, we believe, can leap out from the foot- 
judgment, o o' 5 r 

Stool of his throne with strange and terrible effect. 
He who had serpents for Israel, and earthquakes 
and fires for Dathan and Abiram, and leprosy 
for Gehazi, and death for Ananias and Sapphira, 
reserves still to himself thes penalty of judgment ; 
in the ways of sin sleep their fires, and among the 
roses of beautiful transgression are the snakes of 
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doom. God does nothing inconsistent with himself sERMON 
and his holiness, but sin kindles the fires of fear- _ 
fill terror ; and penalty, and doom are related to and 
meet in the avenues and passes of holy law. 
" He that breaketh a hedge^ the serpent shall bite Ecclcs. x., 8. 
Awi." " TTie fathers eat sour grapes^ and the children'' s Ezek. xviii., 
teeth are set on edge,^^ Murmur at it as we may^ *" 
the mystery of substitution meets us everywhere ; 
the subtle but assured principles of Divine govern- 
ment, that *' the iniquities of the fathers are visited Y.x, xx. 5. 
on the children : " but then^ blessings fall by substi- 
tution^ too. For the world is one great community 
and firm 5 the interests, and the sins, and the 
sorrows, and the trials, and the triumphs of all 
exist in one great co-partnery and relationship ; 
every man rises for himself into the kingdom of 
grace, and its assurances and reciprocations and 
consolations. But all are born into the kingdom of 
nature, and by course of nature inherit its penalties, 
and griefs, and dooms. 

And have you not the assurance within you that 
all " the terrible things " of life " work out a far 2 Cjr. iv., 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, ^^ 

III. 

And the true explanation of all this is in the 
great context that God in the midst of his terrible 
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SERMON things is not the less the God of salvation. ^^ Salvation 
1^* belongeth to our God.^^ The Bible grapples with this 
practical difficulty of our existence and experience — 
this dark, and doubtful, and perplexed state of human 
afFairs and circumstances ; and by innumerable 
images it labours to reach the heart, and to teach 
the heart that life and time are a seething furnace 
through which souls are passing, and over which 
God watches till the trial is complete. Of this he 
informed every successive writer, to all he gave 
this confidence ; mysterious confidence shared with 
them all — shared to us. God is the God of 
salvation. Jacob celebrated it, and had strength 
to fling ofF the darts of death, chanting '' / have 

Gen. xlix., waited for thy salvation^ oh Lord.' ^ The faith of 
Isaiah did not fail because he was compelled to 
exclaim " Verily thou art a God that Widest thyself 

Is. xlv., 15. oh God of Israel^ the Saviour.'' We know the 
strain well in which Habbakuk consoled himself 

Hab. ii., i. from his " watch-tower ; " moreover, you will at any 
rate remember one instance in which prayer seemed 
to arise in vain ; it was in that garden where those 
great drops of blood fell to the ground ; it was 

Is. liii., 3. when ^^ the Man of sorrows'' approached with that 

Matt, xxvi., prayer, " If it be possible^ let this cup pass." But he 
placed himself beneath the Holy will ; it was not 
possible for him, and it did not pass ; and then 
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approached " the hour and the power of darkness," sermon 

and then broke the storm of hell over the forsaken |^* 

Saviour. Is it wonderful if God holds on his Divine 

way, when that voice cried, and that cry, " Thou 

hast forsaken y^ ascended from his own beloved Son, 

if he holds on his way when we pray, although it 

seems as if he ^^ covered his face with a cloudy that Lam.iii.,44. 

the prayers should not pass through,^' But those 

terrible things were the chariot in which the 

God of salvation approached our world, and that 

prayer — 

** It went up from the Holy^s lips, amid his lost creation, Elisabeth 

That, of the lost, no son should use those words of desolation." Browning. 

And it is by the agony and the death of Christ I see 
" the God of salvation . " 

We have all our terrible things in possession 
or in prospect. You, for instance, sigh for domestic 
bliss ; the answer is a terrible thing, a lonely and 
unsatisfied life. You prayed for the life of your little 
one, the answer is a terrible thing; the music is hushed 
in the household room, and the little prattler, and 
the toddling footsteps are still. You love your wife, The region 
you see her perpetually before you, the subject of Jj[^**^^ 
excruciating pain ; for terrible things are what they 
are to us ; we must lose ourselves, our world ; or, 
what if it be "^« eternal weight " of gloom instead of 
an " eternal weight of glory ? " We do not walk in 

F 
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SERMON imagination enough among the black browed glooms 
_' of "infinite wrath and infinite despair." Come 
muse a moment, this is the region where terrible 
things reign uncontrolled. I would escape that ; and 
suffering of every kind^ say judgment and trial^ is 
that by which I rise out of a thing into a person-- 
ality — a Soul. We have all put up, or some day 
shall put up, unanswered prayers — prayers which, 
in the terrible reply, seem only to mock our crying. 
But they may all be, nevertheless, salvation. Over 

Our hope ^^^ rough foam or beneath it, through the sharp knife 

nature but wisdom of God in a mystery. Hold on to eternal 
life. Have grace and faith to say, I know, oh God, 
thou hast at last an answer of peace ; teach me to 
bear " the terrible things of thy righteousness ^^^ till I 
set my foot on my last trial and see '' the God of my 
salvation.'' It is from " the God of our salvation " 
we shall receive the answer ; we can never hear 
from the god of nature. Glide more swiftly, ye slow 
and creeping hours and weeks, the years of the 
millenial creation. He that shall come, will come. 
Till theny the judgment will walk the earth, and the 
inexorable and cruel laws of nature will prevail. 
The vessel will be dashed on the shore, and the 
breeze will bear 

" The bubbling cry 
Of the strong swimmer in his agony." 
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Till then^ the moon will silver the gory breast on SERMON 
the battle-field ; //'// then^ cruel men will proclaim, as _' 
they have proclaimed, as their policy, in their own 
words, " free trade in negroes as in nutmegs ; " //// Je^«on 
ihen^ domestic sorrow, consumption, will steal away 
the beautiful and beloved victim ; //// then^ widows 
will weep over coffins ; //// then^ babes will twine 
their tiny fingers in the locks of soundly sleeping 
mothers, whose vigilance and love will never waken 
for them here any more. But through all those 
weary years, faithful souls will remember us, and 
sing " God is my king of old, working salvation in 
the midst of the earth. ^^ 

" Oh God of our salvation /" We rise from our dark The evening 
earth into our heaven at that thought, and in a q^^ and 
triumphant refrain all things say, to the meditative ^^ ^^• 
and holy heart, be of good cheer. We are sustained by 
Him. As I sit by the window while night comes on, 
and desolate thoughts look in through the casements 
of the soul, the star throws its light upon my 
window-pane, and it says we march upon our way 
from century to century ; dost thou not see us ? 
We are sustained by Him. A bird flies by, hieing to 
its evening *rest, supplied with its evening food ; it 
strikes its throat into a sudden shaft of song and says 
him I praise, for / am sustained by Him. The night 
wind goes moaning on through the branches of the old 
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SERMON tree, and the old tree sings through all its gnarled 

_' branches, /, too^ am sustained by Him. I am not beneath 

Thy notice, says the little flower, / am sustained by 

Him, And the grasshopper chirrups, as it springs, 

Ps. civ., a8, / ajji sustained by Him : *' thou openest thy hand^ 
they are filled with good: thou hidest thy face ^ they 
are troubled^ they die^ and return to the dust," And 
then as I walk drearily across my room, a voice 
comes to me and says, " Why art thou cast downy' 
" oh thou of little faith ! " He who sustains stars, 
and birds, and trees, and beasts, will he not sustain 
souls ? And I hear the whole church exclaiming, 
* ^' *' because thou hast been our help, therefore in the 
shadow of thy wings will we put our trust,"*' We 
are all sustained by Him, 
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Sfm gotten foxti ta ^h fvatk Knh ^h Mmt tmtil i^t 

tJutXttXlQ* — Psalm a v., 23. 

" Jll things j'' said the wise man, " are full of SERMON 
labour^ man cannot utter it.** It is a busy world; — .* . 
even God is represented as leading on the great ^JJJ^j}^ 
law ; " My Father worketh hitherto^ and^* said the 
Saviour, ^^ I work** All things in nature illustrate the 
same great declaration, \f^^ one generation passeth away ^ Eccles. i. 
another cometh ; " if " the earth ** sccmeth to '^ abide 
ever^* constant and unchangeable, it only seems. " The 
sun also ariseth^ and the sun goeth down^ and hasteih to Eccles. i., 
his place whence he arose. The wind goeth toward the 
south and turneth about unto the mirth ; it whirleth 
about continually^ and the wind returneth again 
according to his circuits. All the rivers run into the 
sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place from whence 
the rivers come^ thither they return again.** Christ 
yielded to the law of work, " Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father* s business.** " / must work the 
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SERMON works of him that sent me while it is day;** and then 

_' the evening came, and he said, " I have finished 

the work thou gavest me to do." 

Thcromancc '^ Man goeth forth/' And thus Tents and Ships 

tmti have, from time immemorial, charmed the attention 

ships. of young and lively minds. The ocean and the desert 

have ever been the pathways along which ^the most 

adventurous spirits of our race have travelled ; and 

the most romantic and imaginative have transported 

their thoughts over the same mysterious fields — 

hailing any means of escape from the present mono- 

The sea-boy. tony j and, perhaps, the wild young sea-boy, who has 

run away from home, in his restlessness, fulfils the 

law of life. We are the subjects of divine, or of 

merely natural, sometimes infernal, restlessness j 

and, in truth, we do not much prize the lymphatic 

and indifferent beings who sit still in their chimney 

nook, and take no interest in the great world roaring 

around them. 

The Bible And the Bible is a book of travels — the record 

travels. ^^ ^^^ travels of the ancients in ages long before 

Purchas or Hackluyt. The travels of the faithful, 

how they went out from their country of teraphim 

and fire-worshippers, impelled by the principle of 

sacred trust in God, and of a filial hearkening to 

Abraham, his voice. Abraham, especially, is interesting to us, 

and rises venerable and awful out of the night of 
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time. We learn from his life how all true glory is SERMON 
founded on obedience — how life begins in learning _' 
to renounce — how we must set out before we can 
return home — how before reception comes rejection 
—how all greatness begins in service. 

" So he drave out the man.** And from that hour 

to this the children of our race have fled through 

the world, illuminated by the flaming sword of the 

seraphim; and echoing to the voice of pitying 

anger, in toil and travel going on '' from faith to 

fkith." 

When Noah stepped on board the mystic vessel, ^°^y 
he " went out not knowing whither he went," — 
when Abram wandered on and on from Hur of the 
Chaldees, — when Jacob fled from home, — when 
Joseph became the property of the men trading in 
the desert, — when Moses fled from Egypt to 
Horeb, — ^when Israel sped its wondrous way 
through the desert, — in every instance, these cap- 
tains and commanders of Divine purposes ^^ obeyed 
and went out^ not knowing whither they went : " 
but God was with them. 

I. 

Thus man goeth forth. Without any doubt ^ we 
wake up in a idorld of work. You do not need, you 
will tell me, that I should say this. No, perhaps 
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S£RMON not ; yet you may not have sufficiently realized that 

' work is a divine sacrament i it is a sacrament of life ^ 

Work is the or it should be. You may have worked, and yet 

true sacra- ^ ' ' 

ment of life, never, have felt the dignity, the glory of labour. 
Consider, it is with this as it is with everything 
around thee. We are cultivated by work. It has 
been truly said, "a man cultivates himself by work- 
ing." Very plainly God has put us into such a 
universe that he only can shape us by, — destiny only 
spins its purpose out of us by, — work. Perhaps we 
should translate the word work in wider or nar- 
rower senses ; indeed, all that reduces us to expe- 
rience, all that stirs within us the sense of know- 
ledge, partakes of the nature of work. Every 
toil may be the platform for a higher toil ; and all 
toils point to the consummation and perfection of 
the worker, the invisible, but living, personal soul. 
Evidently all human labour has a deep moral signi- 
fication and intention. '' Man goeth forth to his 
work.^' I will not limit the thought to the man 
who goes into the far off forest clearing, axe in 
hand, and labours there till sun-down ; I will not 
limit the thought to the sailor, who reefs his sail or 
holds his tiller in the tempest ; I will not limit the 
thought of labour to the ploughman in the fields, 
the hedger and ditcher, in the road ; the blacksmith 
amidst his carnival and revelry of sparks and flames ; 
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the weaver at his loom, the tradesman by his sermon 
counter, the merchant by his stores. All these \^ 
arc noble orders of labour, but there are others than ^^ ^^^' 

vates man 

these : you see that poor sick creature, from day to by work, 
day on that bed of pain— enduring, hoping, learning 
the lesson of resignation — that is work. You see that 
man who has strong passions, and who ils seeking 
God*s grace for a strong restraint — that is work. You Varieries 
see that man and woman in middle life met by that 
great loss and disappointment — that is work. All 
pajya,all trial, all passion, all doubt, all disappointment, 
is to be reckoned with the work to which man goes forth ; 
it all tells on his moral being, it all distils soul from 
him, it all aids in the purpose of his creation. See 
that lunatic yonder ; ah ! there is a noble creature — Even lunacy 
that is a glorious instrument. Poor brother, whatfo/^^i."^ 
grief is ours for thee; what a pitiable grief is 
thine, thou noble soul ; but that is thy unconscious 
work — God is cultivating thee. 

It is to be thought that, in most instances, man 
finds his work ; but if not, if he says, " manifestly 
I am unfit for this ; " still, even that very unfitness is 
work, and this secures the end of all. Oh, you must 
not pronounce that work merely which in the mass 
is called so. No, there is work the world's " coarse 
thumb" could not comprehend or appraise — ^the 
immature instincts — the broken purposes — things 
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SERMON which seemed to prove the man a failure — they were 
__' work^ and swelled his worth. Really that is the 
way we estimate him here. So the great Master 
Potter was moulding the pitcher he placed on the 
wheel. What is all circumstance ? Machinery, so 
arranged to give the bent to thy soul. Thou art on 
ciay^*^ *** ^^^ wheel ; it runs on, but the Potter and clay endure 
for ever. Machinery breaks ; but think, oh thou who 
art discouraged, amidst the multitude of things, think 
of that, it is all to press out, and to mould, and to 
give immortal character to that soul of thine. 
For instance, what a magical work is the Building of 
the Ship. A mysterious leap for the imagination it 
?^Shf to step in an instant in thought from the ship, 

unbuilt in the builder's yard, to the ship on the 
waters 5 walking there, like things of life. Those 
shapeless timbers lying in the yard bye-and-bye and 
soon to become the ribs of a colossal and floating 
majesty ; those coils of cordage, those heaps of 
canvas — soon to spread out to the heavens, like the 
nervous wings of some mighty bird. Those casks 
and bales of freightage and ballast waiting till fur- 
nishing and equipping the vessel to wrestle with the 
surf and the sea, she should fly forth like a living 
word, to communicate ideas and necessities between 
nation and nation. Yes, a magical and grand work 
is the building of a ship ! 
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And how like is the building of the ship to the SERMON 

Building of a Life. In the child — in the youth — |^' 

there lie all the materials for the 'future voyage, "^^^ ^"!!?**"8; 

. . ' . -^ ° ' of a Life, 

lite timbers unhewn : principles, passions, feelings, 

tnowledge, — all to be used and appropriated bye-and- 
bye ; and then comes the launch — ^the great sen- The launch, 
sation — the crisis of the life. Have you stood on 
board the noble ship when she has dipped into the 
sea, henceforth free of the deep ? So do we com- 
mence, at last, our voyage. So, the vessel built, we 
set forth on our enterprise and our discovery. — 

Whither ? 

« 

'' We know not what we shall beJ^ Oh ! in that 
mystery is there not a voice saying to us, ^^Let us 
who are of the day he sober i " '' redeeming the time^ 
for the time is short^^ and mingling something of 
the military character with our life of endeavour ; 
** putting on the breastplate of righteousness^ and for 
a helmet y the hope of salvation, ^^ 

Work ! it never ends with its act; it has a great Work in the 
beyond, and there is a great beyond to thee. Go nitiS?!"* ^ 
forth and learn that it is from brave labour that life 
rises, '' rises the God-like force, the sacred life- 
essence breathed by God. It is by labour, by work 
you rise to all nobleness — you rise to all knowledge." 
This is the work of nature, to which man goes 
forth. In the kingdom of grace there is work too. 
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SERMON Some are used, but not blessed ; it is great to be 
_ blessed as well as used — not an organ tube. I read 
of many men who served God and his kingdom, in 
Work not the old boolc of Judges ; they were used^ they were 
but Meaed ^^^ blessed ; and how many are like them ; they arc 
used, and they work as the dead things. My little 
child came lugging along a book tome the other day — 
often tries to bring me a stool or a chair \ I use the 
book, the stool, and the chair ; but these things 
never know that they are used > but my little one 
knows that it is used, and it is blessed in the know- 
ledge. So would I be, not as a dumb, dead instinct — 
not as a force — a log, a tree, a storm, a king, or a 
road-maker. I would be used, and know it; I 
would work, and be blessed in the working. Under- 
stand, as has been said, the gospel does not abrogate 
works, but it provides for them. Man goeth forth 
to his work and labour from the morning of the 
world to its evening. There have been words often 
uttered as if the Gospel had no claims on the obedi- 
ence of the Christian \ but has not Christ called 
his labourers, and bade them ^^go into the vineyard^* 
to labour during the burden and heat of the day. 
The kingdom of grace is not itself exempted from 
the conditions of labour ; but it is grace, because 
with the call to labour is also given a power to 
labour, to which the ancient Jew was entirely a 
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stranger. " Man goeth forth to labour," as Paul went SERMON 
forth ; he feels that the destiny of culture — that of __* 
wkich I spoke — the training by labour is set before Work in the 

, , . kingdom of 

iiffli ; but the strivings of Christian life, like all grace, 
the striving of labours, all the compensations of 
work, have their own distinguished and munificent 
reward. It is as those who " run in a race that they 
may receive the prize, '^ The Christian is ^^ temperate 
in all things^ and keeps under his hody^ and brings it 
into suhjection^^ " and he fights and runs^ not as 
uncertainly^ or as one who beats the air^ but lest 24, 25, 26. 
by any means he should be a castaway,^* He works 
thus, '' remembering the time is short; " and all things 
he does, ^^weeping^^ or rejoicings or ^^ buying*^ or ^o. 
'' using the worlds** in the remembrance that the 
^^ fashions of the world pass away,** 

Thus go forth into the kingdom of grace^ and still 
find there the kingdom of labour. Who can solace 
the spirit with the Epicurean indifference which 
might seem to be the property of the preacher? — ^^Go 
thy way^ eat thy bread with joy fulness ^ and drink thy 
pine with a merry hearty live joyfully with the wife Eccles. ix., 
whom thou lovest all the days of thy vanity ^ for that is ^' ' ^' 
thy portion in this life^ and in the labour which thou 
takest under the sun,** No, far more wisely flows 
the care from the following sentence, " Whatsoever £^.^1^3 
thy handfindeth to do^ do it with thy mighty for there 



IX., 
10. 
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SERMON ^^ ^0 work^ nor device^ nor knowledge^ nor wisdom in 
^^* the grave whither thou goest," Ah ! how solemn 
the tone, and with what a refrain they strike upon 
such an ear as that of the Christian man. Go forth j 
" earth and sky are ever failing, Christ is ever com- 
ing." I say unto you, watch. In the first ages the 
sceptics said, " when will he return ? " " where is the 

2 ^^^r ^'t promise of his coming?" In these, the sceptics say, 
" he has never been." Yes, he has been ; yes, he 
will return ! Go forth ; watch for him ; work, 
labour for him — thou canst — everything may be for 
him ; and when he comes you may win his smile. 

II. 

Go forth, I turn from the thought of the work 
as a fact ^ to the spirit in which it should be engaged. 
A nobleness of soul looks out from the words, go 
forth ! I have implied, the view of labour is not only 
Ignoble great objectively, it is subjectively also. Some men's 
souls are like a French drawing-room, all looking- 
glass, whichever way they look they see themselves. 
It is not so with noble souls j they see their work, 
and not merely the little piece which lies before 
them, they see its end. So man goeth forth. The 
blessed glow of labour spreads over the man. He 
goeth forth ; and it means that he calls to patience, 
courage, perseverance, and to that simple, weak- 
looking little faculty, good temper, to wait upon 



souls. 



Gideon's Fleece. 79 

lim. He goeth forth ; then what to him are the sERMON 
ioubts and difficulties that beset him ? " Doubt of \_^ 
any of kind — it is extinguished by action," and diffi- 
culties retreat as the man goeth forth. Oh, right 
beautiful, in words which I forget, but in a senti- 
ment which is present with me, says Thomas Thomas 
Carlyle — as Gideon took his fleece and spread it 
beneath the kind skies, and got it drenched with the 
dews of heaven, so. the man who goeth forth to his 
work and to his labour takes his life purpose, his 
toil, and the object of it, and spreads it out before The power 

and nobility 

heaven, in the blessed twilight of prayer, and the of a great life 
dews and rains come down upon it, and they refresh P^*'^^***' 
it|and him, and the work becomes more beautiful 
and more possible. Toil, pain, doubt, terror, diffi- 
culty, these retreat before the recognition of a great 
life purpose. As the ploughman drives his team 
through the stubble, and knows it is for the harvest, 
— ^as the sailor waves a farewell to the shore, and 
knows it is for the freightage, — as the builder rears 
the scaffolding and knows it is for the building, so 
man goeth forth ; so the Christian goeth forth, 
refreshed by prayer ; " the crooked becomes 
straight " before him, " the rough places plain^^' 
'' the valleys are exalted^^ " the mountains brought 
low." Temptations vanish like shadows before the 
strong man of action. Devils know and fear him, and 
hierarchies of blessed angels whisper, " Well done.* 
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SERMON So man goeth forth. Oh, blessed be God who gives 
^* us our commission to labour, and blessed be the 
labour. The going forth is manhood, it is not the 
prowl of the creature, it is the purpose of the 
spirit. We carry God's commission — ^we wear his 
order. Regarded thus, every trial assumes the form 
of a medicine or of an operation ; it is painful but it 
is special. Oh, we are not sent into the world to 
stand all the day idUy but to go forth to our work and 
to our labour till the evening. Master or servant — it 
is a noble thing to be either — for all life is service, 
and Christianity sanctifies all employment. It is 
great to be a noble master or a noble mistress. Art 
thou master or mistress ? Let thy servant look up to 
thee and reverence in thee something better. As 
thou art looking up to God, so may they who serve 
thee look more readily up to God from having 
looked at thee. 

Life is a Me- Mesopotamia, The patriarchs called their con- 

\ sopotamia: • ^ i i i « 

a country tment and desert, the country between two seas, 
b^een two Mesopotamia. Look at that great ship yonder ! — 
in feet, a floating island, — she is a Mesopotamia ; 
and such is your life — a Mesopotamia — a floating 
island — a country situated between two seas, the 
past and the future. Everything points to a pur- 
pose beyond the hour and the occasion ; not less 
certainly than the ship intends a voyage. We are 



Whither Go They ? 8i 

surrounded, indeed, by mystery ; mystery beckons to sermon 
mystery ; mystery calls to mystery j mystery, which __• 
pours into every rightly-constituted spirit a sense of 
awfiilness and wonder. I am certain that the life 
given to me is intended for some distant and ultimate 
voyage. We are like men who sail with sealed 
orders. It is not unusual for captains to receive 
their command from their country to set sail, 
especially in times of war and danger, knowing 
not their destination. They cannot open their com- 
mission, perhaps, until they have reached a solitary, 
silent part of the great ocean. And we sail under Sailing an- 
sealed orders ; we all go out^ " not knowing whither ordere. 
we go,^^ This only do we know ; the vessel is 
building, or built ; the voyage is beginning, or begun. 
This has ever been the divine purpose and plan. 
Can we wish that it should be otherwise ? Why 
the heroism of life — its power, its adventure, its 
endeavour, its schooling, and discipline, I had 
almost said, its holiness — ^is in the '' not knowing 
whither.^* But God knows whither. What should 
we be if^ in this world^ every man became his own 
prffvidence ? The poet says, 

<< There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them as we may/* 

Thus it is, whatever our own freedom may do, or 
be, God will have his own divine end answered ; 

G 
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SERMON and the end of the universe answered in us, and by 
_• us. And what a proof of the infiniteness of God that 
he accomplishes his own will^ even by the freedom of 
man. 

legends. ^^ Have you not heard in some of those old wild 
legends of the Middle Ages, how, while men slept, 
some of the old church towers and spires rose in 
the night — invisible builders working in the air : so 
rise the towers and the spires of our life — a mystic 
building : so it is also with our life. Or, say it is 
like a building, the design of the architect hidden 
behind the scaffolding ; but, at last, the building is 
complete, the scaffolding falls, and all stands revealed. 
It is true — 

Keble. " We cannot kindle, when we will. 

The fire that in our heart resides. 
The spirit bloweth and is still \ 
In mystery the heart resides ; 
But tasks in hours of insight willM, 
Can be thro' hours of gloom fulfilled \ 
Nor, till the hour^bf light return, 
All we have built do we discern." 

An allegory. Till the evening. Once a traveller determined to 
set out on a long journey of discovery and adventure 
for his ancient and paternal home, Obermanheim, the 
true SABBATH LAND, the Fatherland — Every-man's 
Land. He thought he would, perhaps, not travel 
far, before its walls would shine out before him. 



A Pilgrim's Progress. 83 

He had not travelled far, indeed, before he had sermon 
found himself in a city, and he said, " Surely this is ___' 
the place ; " but it was a place of fantastic wonder- ^ p'^grim's 

'^ progress to 

dom, withal charming to the eye ; but as he looked Sabbath 
at the buildings and the people, he said, " This is 
not Obermanheim ; " and when he enquired, he was 
told, '' Farther yet a long way — farther yet. This 
city is only the city of Delight'of-the-world,'' And DeUght-of- 
he hastened on, and left the city walls behind him. 
True, he was rather surprised to find that it was 
nearly meridian. As he left the city, the sun was 
mounting high ; and he saw before him a chain of 
high mountains \ and some, of whom he enquired, 
said, "Ah, a long way farther yet; beyond these 
mountains, over that mountain chain, called Work- Work-of- 

the-world. 

of-the-'WoridJ** So far beyond the mountains, then, 
he toiled on, and he trod the dreary passes, and the 
lonely gulfs, and ghylls ; and he journeyed on, and 
saw more and more ; he rose higher and higher, 
and at last he stood on the top of the mountain. 
Yes, there lay a country beneath ; he descended ; 
and now he began to notice that, scattered over the 
crags and plains, there were many fellow-travellers ; 
but they were all travelling the same way, and none 
were returning, " Ah," said he, " Where, where, 
is the Fatherland ? " And they said, " It is farther 
yet — farther yet." Before him spread a desert. 
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SERMON sandy and hot. '' Must I cross that ? " " Yes, 
^ that is called Weary-of-the-World.'' And now it 

Weary-of- ^as 'a long Way beyond noon ; and bending down 
to a stream or little pool to drink, he started, for the 
reflection gave back a worn face and a grey-haired 
man. And he said, '' Can it be myself? " And 
he set forth on a long journey, across the dry 
and the burning desert; wearily — wearily — but 
often he said to his companions, " When shall we 
be there — when shall we reach the Fatherland?" 
And still all things said, ''Farther yet — farther yet." 
At last the desert was crossed ; but it only brought 

Away-from- them to the brink of a strange ocean, called, Away^ 
from-the-World, And it was night ; the ocean had 
to be crossed git night, it seemed only like one little 
day. And he was grey and old. But while he 
lingered, and prepared to travel away across 
the ocean, just then light broke out from the dis- 
tant city, and he saw, on the opposite bank, moving 
and beckoning forms. And while he looked, his 
heart told him it was his father's house — the true Sab- 
bath Land — the Fatherland. Thus runs our course : 
— Delight of the World,— Work of the World, 
— Weary of the World, — Away from the World. 



See I have often said to you, "Thus life deludes us." 

Robertson. So God deluded the fethers in the days of old. 
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" They all died infaith^ not having received the fro- SERMON 
mises" They followed on the deluding gleam _' 
never receiving what they looked for ; but ^^ *? 
they did receive a '' better country^ a heavenly J*^ illusion. 
What a grand divine delusion it is ; or, to adhere to 
die idea of my subject, we build our vessels uncon- 
sciously; unconsciously we glide down the river, 
and are surprised to find ourselves on the sea. Un- 
consciously we set foot on shore, or coast, for our 
mysterious resting place and home. Launched 
away unconsciously — unconsciously we touch the 
dark waves ; and, by a moment, we are translated 
into a strange new world of light. If you are the 
children of God, be not distressed or discouraged, 
** the Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as 
some men xount slackness." ^^ The vision of life is yet for 
an appointed tinu^ hut at the end it shall speak : though Hab. ii., 3. 
it tarry, wait for it ; it shall come and not tarry" 

'' Till the evening" — till the evening bell calls the 
labourer home. Hark to the evening bell ! evening 
comes. When Cecil, the great Lord Burleigh, Lord 
Queen Elizabeth's able and favourite minister, retired 
to rest at night, as he threw off his clothes, or gear of 
state — as he cast them aside, he often said, " Lie there, 
my Lord Treasurer : " so the hour will come when, 
with a like joy, we also shall throw off our coil 
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SERMON of labour, and of sorrow, with our body — the work- 
_• day world-life habit. Lie there, we shall say. Till 
then we go foijth — have I not said — to labour. Till, 
Brownbg" ^^ ^^^^ matter when. Oh, that great thought of 
Rabbi Ben the old Hebrew teacher, " My times are in thine 
hand ! " I am a cup moulded and made by God. 
He planned, and he will complete. Be of good 
cheer. Be comforted by what thou wouldst be 
and art not. Be of good cheer. Be comforted. 
Restless one, it shall be all well in the evening. 
And who has not heard the evening bell sounding — 
Rest ? We have heard it in the twilight time, when 
all things become still. But now all things within and 
around us show the working world going forth ! 
What friends have gone forth ! Where are they ? 
They were smitten down by our side ; we had to 
go on and leave them. The calling was early for 
them. Others yonder have gone forth ; and in the 
great world they toil still — so will we. " Go forth 
till the evening." Every passion that smites us, 
every gust of temper, every toil, every trial, shall 
drain off something from our life with which we 
could not have entered into light. "If I had a 
standing place," said the ancient, " I could move 
the world." Make good thy standing place — move 
the world or not — and the probability is, that thou 
wilt do something to move the world. Do it — do 
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it. Do not wait till Blucher comes up. Act ! SERMOK 

act ! act ! Suddenly, no doubt, at last, will come ^ 

clear out the sound of thy evening bell. " The i^^ ^"- *• 

servant earnestly desireth the shadow. The hireling 

lookethfor the reward of his work,^' This is ours to 

know, the evening will come not till we have 

accomplished all ; toll the bell, even at the early 

hour, or the time of infancy ; " then the evening J. H. New- 

'' will come, the heat, the noise, the fever of the noon- 

'' tide be over, the lights fede, the prospects sadden, 

'' the shades lengthen, the busy world be still, and 

'' the doors shall be shut in the streets^ and the 

'^ daughters of music shall be brought low^ and fears 

'' shall be in the way^ and the almond tree shall 4, 5, 6. 

flourish^ and the grasshopper be a burden^ and 
desire shall fail^ and the pitcher be broken at the 

fountain^ and the wheel broken at the cistern.** 
Let us turn from the shadows of life, and time, 
and sense, to the brightness which is beyond. 
Listen to the already not distant sobs of the evening 
bell. Already it is past the meridian, and the 
evening approaches. " Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do^ do it with thy might** 

I have read somewhere, I think it was of One of Bo- 

navcntura s 

Bonaventura, that in one of his sermons he des- parables. 
cribed himself as in a dream, beholding a vast 
Valley of Rocks covered with workers — or those 






88 Work. 

SERMON who were supposed to be workers ; some wrought, 

_• and as they wrought, they shaped pieces of stone. 

Theidlcn Every piece of stone was shaped to exactly the 

and workers ^ ^ 

inthcVaiicy same proportions, squared to exactly the same shape. 
And I saw, said the dreamer, and behold, while 
they wrought, invisible, white-winged angels stood 
by, and they took each piece of stone, and bore it, 
and built of them a palace in the fair kingdoms, 
among the mansions of light. And I noticed others 
who were idle, lying sleeping in the Valley of Rocks j 
but I noticed that invisible, dark, living spirits were 
by them while they slept, not to receive the hewn 
stones, but themselves excavating, and shaping, and 
bearing them away, to build homes in the dark 
vaults of lost being. Then I knew that these 
Stones were Hours. And I knew that our hours are 
building our future eternal homes ; that as they are 
passed here, so we shall be for ever. 

But I say that life may be purposeful; and I say 
these are comfortable views ; most comfortable per^ 
spectives. Thou art a thought of God ; thou art a 
man ; thou art a soul with divine intuitions, and 
intentions — divine forces working in thee ; from 
them we gather the spirit which overlooks failure, 
'' for what is failure here but a triumph's evidence 
for the fulness of the days : " " and the withering 
'* and the agony here are like the pause prolonged in 



The Musician knows his own Secret. 89 

" the great music, that the singing may issue thence SERMON 
*^ even as discords rush in that you may prize the _* 
*^ harmony." There is the work of sorrow, and there 
is the work of doubt, but through all these God is 
whisperins; his secret to the soul. Can we believe 5f* Robert 

,, . Browning's 

the musician knows the secret of his chords^ and AhtVogXer. 
does not God know the secret of his dealings with 
souls ? Tes^ the great musician knows ! 

Hasten on, then, to the evening ; to the sharpest 
pain there comes a close, to the roughest voyage an 
end. ** The captive exile hastens to be loosed.** b. li., 14. 
'^ Men may sail in ships, or sit in couches, and take 
no note of time, but they are tending to the end of 
the journey." But at what art thou engaged ? thy 
work, will it last ? Ask thyself what will abide ; 
will thy work abide ? thy work, is it in '' wood^ hay^ i Cor. Ui., 
stubble^ or is it in gold or silver ? " Be serious,, be 
wise to-day. One day you will come home rather mon^o"' 
weary, and will say to your wife, ** I do not feel at 
all well ; " and you will say, *' If I do not feel 
better, I think I shall not go to the office or the 
shop to-morrow \ " and the morrow will come, and 
you will feel worse. And in the afternoon your 
wife will send for the doctor ; and he will come, 
and he will tell his fears ; and the next day you will 
be worse ; and things will go on much as usual in 
the office ; only they will wonder " How Thomp- 
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SERMON son is to-day ? " And a day or two, and the knocker 
_ will be muffled ; and they will step lightly over 
your floor, and draw the curtains, and wait round 
your bed ; and one morning the whole world will 
get up, and you will not be missed ! . . . . And your 
widow will put on her weeds, and friends follow 
you ! . . . . Shall it be said of you then, '* He went 

Hcb. xi., 8. out not knowing whither he went ? " or shall it be 
said, '' He has finished his work, he went forth." 

verse 26. *' By faith he had respect unto the recompence of the 
reward? ^^ He ^^ remembered his Creator^** and 
now he has reached '* a better country^ — that is a 
heavenly ; therefore God is not ashamed to be called 

verse 16. ^^^ God^for he hath prepared for him a city,** 

Then hasten on summer hours, close, clasp us in 
autumnal winter shades ; creep closer and closer> 
damps of winter and of deaths. Then shall at last the 
wonderful moment come, and the last angel messenger 
electrify us with the summons home from the toil. 
So may the world's Saturday evening be thus to us 
our Sabbath morning of eternal rest. 



r 
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fflB^ is U0|i jifirjm txr a man fo^r^jjje foaa; ijj l^ilr?— 

Job III., 23. 

How immediately this question speaks to us ! Hdw SERMON 
it seems to describe that mental and moral incon- -J 
gruity of which we are more or less the subjects — 
that feeling in which we are so often disposed to 
say to our Maker, Why hast thou made me thus ? 
Every thing is saying to us, Thou can'st not lift 
my veil, yet we are incessantly desiring to lift it. 
And this is the subject of the Book of Job — the 
mystery of life — the vanity of knowledge — the 
mysterious conflict of what man feels he is, and 
what he feels he might be, and desires, indeed, to be. 
The everlasting question — Why ? All feel this, 
'' the laddie building castles in the air," ambition 
throwing its cast for a throne, the alchemist over 
his furnace and metals, the man front to front and 
face to fece with circumstances and difiiculties. 



92 Light Given — the Way Hidden. 

SERMON I. 

V. 

_! I put my finger in the text upon a great 

M^^ " certainty. " Light is given." Man is the subject 
of supernatural light. The light of nature, as it is 
called, is not generated and developed in the order 
and course of mere nature. The light within the 
soul falls from other worlds, from unseen, unrealised 
heights beyond the soul. The truth is stated in a 
Proverbs very remarkable text, " The spirit of the man is 

XX 17 

the candle of the Lord." God lights up the feculties, 
God kindles the imagination, and informs the judg- 
ment, and animates the hope. I take it as a 
great certainty that we have a strange light kindled 
within our being, unaccountable and awful. I think 
it is as good as it is certainly fearful to meditate upon 
the mystery of our being. Think of the faculty we 
The candle, call conscience. How comes it ? It is a fact, it 
teaches, it illuminates the recesses of the soul. 
Those strange perceptive intuitions^ which pry 
and penetrate into metaphysical subtleties, those 
frequently even unhallowed inquisitivenesses^ which 
question all things, and sometimes it may be too 
daringly — whence are they ? Yes, the " light is 
given." 

This was felt by Job ; he could say it in his 
age ; but I must remind you that it is far more 
impressively true now. 



Christ Imparts a New Consciousness. 93 

We often repeat, and appropriate to our Saviour sERMON 
still, that designation by which he describes himself ^ 
as ** the light of the world." But how is it that he 
is so ? It is because, as we have often implied, he 
imparts to the world by his words a new consciousness ; 
the beams of new knowledge break in upon 
the soul : in what other way can those words be 
true, " / am come that they might have life and 
have it more abundantly ,^^ And then those 
striking words: ^^ And we know that the Son of^]^^^ 
God is come and hath given us an understandings that . 

we may know him that is true^ even his son yesus is the light of 
Christ,** '* This is the true God and eternal life.** 
This is what indeed any book or any thought does 
for us, if it does anything — it creates a new conscious- 
ness. This is especially what Christ does for us, 
he deepens the springs and widens the horizons of 
our knowledge. It is most true that he has the 
light of dogma and of doctrine, or what we call 
truth ; but he has more than this, it is incontestable 
and certain that now, especially, we have not mere 
dogma, but divine reasons, " Light is given,** 

I must not let slip this thread of thought, " light 
is given ; " nor has God ever left himself without 
a witness. I wonder when and where, has he not 
proclaimed himself? I do not think I need step 
aside to answer the interrogatories of casuists : I 
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SERMON press rather on you and on myself the fact " light 
— is given." You might as well, when I say, See the 
sun shining through the windows yonder, say, Ah ! 
but think of the Arctic zone, think of the night- 
time in the Antipodes, I say ; '* Light is given '* to 
us, " it is here." 

II. 

But I put my finger in the text on a great 
perplexity^ not less th^n a great certainty, " The 
way is hid." Thus it is in life, and so our know- 
lege becomes the 

Words- " Blank misgivings of a creature 

^**'^* Moving about in worlds not realized." 

It seems that the light only reveals itself^ neither 
the objects or the way. We know that there is 
an infinite, and, to us, unilluminated darkness out of 
doors, but our light only fills our own little room. 
It seems as if our consciousness became paralyzed 
at the touch of speculation, a dark, black wall rises 
where we anticipated we should find a way. 

Look at the statement — " light is given ;'^ but it 
would seem from the context that it is by no means 
regarded as an infinite good. There are those who 
are ignorant enough, and audacious enough to con- 
demn light. Now, light may sometimes seem an 
enemy to man ; true, it should be regarded as a 
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friend ; " walk in the light ^ as he is in the light ^^"^ SERMON 
and, I believe, however it may come, it is a blessing. _' 
Let it come^ let it reveal to us the hopeless darkness ' i^^^ ^-j 7- 
around us. Let it come^ let it convince us that we 
have all to learn, and more, everything to unlearn. 
Let it come with its pencils of fire, let it show how 
dangerous is our darkness. Let it come^ true, it 
may dispose us, unhappy, to sit down at first in utter 
despair — hopeless, utterly hopeless — still let it come^ 
only let it he genuine light ; it is in the dark that all 
monstrous forms germinate and breed, and thrive 
and grow — it is in the dark that ghosts and phantoms 
flock and play their tricks ; " let there he light^^ 
although it may serve to show to us our dungeons 
and our despair. 

Follow the light, live beneath the light. 
One of those illustrious men who, in modern pichte. 
times, has done more than any to unfix the poles of " '^^^ ^^' 

^ ' •' ^ tination 

ordinary thought and conviction, has shown to us, of man." 
in a small volume, marvellous for its majesty, for 
the close compacted pieces of terrible and remorse- 
less logic \ how the material world crumbled into 
pieces before the touch of his consciousness, leaving 
him in possession of nothing but his own know- 
ledge ; so loosening the bonds of necessity, but 
annihilating all existence. 
Indeed, the great conflict now, as ever, waging 
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SERMON here, is the conflict between Light and Will. The 
J_ light faculty in us disports itself over a wide field 
of intelligence, and scans and comprehends all 
objects ; hut the will finds itself powerless^ and 
enquires of the light, to what good is it that thou 
art here ? when / am compelled to remain here ? 
And you will not fail to see that man's happiness is 
in the equilibrium of these two. 
Heretics of In human life there are heretics of the Under- 
standing' standing ; these are those properly called such— 
andthevwll. |^gj.ggj^j.^|^g — ^j^j heretics of the Will; the infirm of 

purpose. To some men, all is perfect symmetry ; 
truth rises in all its fiiUy defined proportions to the 
eye, and all the parts of truth relate themselves to 
each other ; to others, it is not so — yet life rises a 
symmetry to them. How mournful is the dispro- 
portion we have beheld between these. How 
happy are they, who, small as their circle of light 
and life may be, find no disharmony ; small, but a 
state in which the understanding is in harmony 
with the will. The ocean of time is covered with 
melancholy wrecks, the broken hulls of vessels 
drifting and driven before the storm, with a light 
only sufficient to irradiate the storm-lit gloom. Let 
us be humble, while we think of them^-of Abelard, 
that mighty, and even still uncomprehended heretic 
of the Middle Ages, of a myriad men of modern 
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rimes, of Blanco White, of Edward Irving. SERMON 
When I read the lives of such men, I read them — 
mjr hand upon my mouth. Impudence always has 
its answer ready. I see in them the men in whom 
^^ light was given ; " alas ! '' the way was hid.** 

And does it not seem to thee^ frequently^ that 
thou art a man whose way is hid? This smiting 
perplexity, why, it occasionally strikes us all. In Kant and 
how many ways does it not seem that our world is nomics. 
a great scenery of what the master German thinker 
calls antinomies— opposing laws. God is love, 
but what a world of pain ; man is free, but what a 
hemming in of his being in every direction ; thus 
thought is tortured and perplexed. Then come 
the errors and mistakes of actual life ; if life 
passes smoothly, we retreat within, we are like a 
captain, who, sailing over a smooth sea, goes down 
below and reads tales of imaginary shipwrecks ; The science 

1 11 1 1 1 1 • • ofmetaphy- 

but soon we are called on deck, our ship is on the sics and ex- 
rocks — on the rocks it may be, while the heavens P*"*"^** 
are bright, and all the sea is calm. Then 
come the tortures of a soul that would fein be at 
peace, but knows not rest ; it knows its own unhappi- 
ness, sees the depth of its own evil, sees and feels 
the burden of sin. There is no way. The light 
tantalises, it distresses ; like a handful of men in 
camp besieged and beleaguered by the mighty armies 

H 
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SERMON of the foeman, the soul exclaims '' / am among 
_^ lions J** which is the way out ? The hills girdle us on 
every side, I cannot escape from my own doubts, I 
cannot escape from knowledge, I cannot escape 
from death. Some men fly to suicide, some men 
fly to indiflference, some men fly to despair. It is, 
must be clear, that man is greater than his circum- 
stances, greater than his conditions ; all confirms to 
us that knowledge is the saddest condition of the 
soul, if there is not the knowledge of the true God 
and eternal life. 

III. 

I put my finger in the text upon the great 
solution — the great probabilities of man's being — ^the 
consolations of the light. And I advance beyond 
the text. I afiirm, that light can only be seen in Christ. 
God only known in him. Without a doubt, it is so. 
I. It is so from the very nature of the soul. 
Prov. XX. The sQuj jj^ i|.g nature is light — " the spirit of man " 

Why is — says the Book, in a remarkable text — " is the 
dln?^'"*" r^«^/^ of the Lordr Divinely derived, it can 
never forfeit its light power, but it is in eclipse ; it 
is quite inevitable that it should be as we have said 
and seen. God has made the soul the fountain of 
light in its intuitions, in its innate power to reason 
correctly on natural data ; there is a light within, 
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but it is unavailing without help from without, for sERMON 
the corruptions and the powers of the senses all tend J_ 
to embase the light. 

2. Why is light given ? Well, is not this to thee 
of some and of even great comfort — some light you 
are conscious of; some knowledge you are able to 
apprehend. He who has given this, will he not 
give more ? He must know : " he that formed the 
eye shall he not see ? " 

3. Why is light given to a man whose way is hid ? 
To enable him to find his way, and to escape beyond 
the hedge. I think if anything is certain this is, that 
light is not its own end, excepting as it shall guide 
us to the Source of all light. 

** World's cruelty is bitter bane j 
But pain is not the finit of pain.'* 

Light has an end beyond itself; light is given ; 
light should assure you of some design in him who 
gave it. Moreover, light itself, even in the present 
use of it, see how it rises to its end ! The way is Light is not 
hid ; but have you not light given, teaching what not *^ °^" *^" ' 
to do? Learn first the negative duties which light 
teaches. Is there an evil ? cease to do it. Or, 
perhaps, the duties the light prescribes are positive ; 
do them. You say the consequences are not appa- 
rent ; nevertheless, be you true to the duty of the 
day. The light is given to thee to enable thee, " by 
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SERMON sinking to the depths, to pass through the tumult of 
_' thy soul, and, by a mortal yearning, to ascend, seek- 

Words- Jng a higher object." Be the almoner of the light 
thou hast. Nothing is more remarkable in Scrip- 
ture than in life ; Gsd gives the cqndle for the day^ 
for the occasion. Be faithful to the light of to- 
day, 

4. Why is the light given to a man while the way 
is hid ? To teach him his dependence. " The way is 
hid," said Job. And is it not singular to put two 
texts together in this book ? What is the complaint 

Job i., 10. of Satan against God ? Why, " Thou hast put a 
hedge about him^^ says the evil and malicious fiend. 
It is Satan's trouble that he cannot penetrate the 
hedge. And what is the complaint of Job against 

Job iii., 23. God ? '* Thou hast put a hedge about me^^ said 
Job ; and he taunts the Divine goodness with that 
which is his salvation. It is certain, to my own 
mind, that if man did possess the coveted power of* 
knowing his own way, and thus, so to speak, pos- 
sessed the power of thwarting infinite purposes, the 
universe might well be in alarm : it is bad enough 
now. He has eaten of the fruit of one forbidden 
tree, and thus his knowledge is so large ; but if his 
will equalled his knowledge, this would be fatal 

Is. xl., 27, indeed. True, the cry of multitudes is, " My way 
is hid from the LordJ** '* He hath hedged me abou* 
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that I cannot get out,^* '' He hath enclosed my way SERMON 
with hewn stones.'^ What then ? " Who is among ^ 
you that feareth the Lord^ and oheyeth the voice of his ^'*"- *"•» 
servant^ thatwalketh in darkness and hath no light ^ let Is. l., lo. 
him trust in the Lord^ and stay himself on his God! " 
5. Therefore is light given to a man whose way is 
hid, to teach him his dependence and his misery, to 
teach him to look beyond himself, until he shall see 
that *' it is not in man that walketh to direct his Jer. x., 23. 
steps. *^ Is it not humbling to find our entire inade- 
quacy to even the most ordinary occasions of life ? 
We step constantly • into a labyrinth where our 
greatest cunning will not avail for us. We are not xhe action 
left to our volition to reach such a state ; but we j^ P''ov»- 

' dence over 

are planted on it by Providence, by circumstances, "«• 
by the action of thought we are placed there. 
Surely it is humbling to any man to feel that he has 
no control over any step of his life 5 even as the 
most important vital functions of the frame are 
beyond his will, as much as his height, the number 
of the hairs of the head, or of the colour of the skin. 
Thus the heart beats, and the lungs respire, without 
his will. And so in the great affairs of life, cunning 
drops down as often as not, bafHed and defeated. 
What annals, illustrative of this, we have of men in 
the story of humanity. 

And surely it is consolatory, too, that we cannot 
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SERMON look beyond the day. " The way is hid,*^ We 
_1 walk, and as we walk the mysteries step around us 
with their listed feet — 

" Wc hear them not, we see them not, 
£*en when their arrows wound us. 
But viewless, printless, echoless, 
Their steps are always round us.'* 

Which of us would deliberately accept the magic 
mirror in which we might behold the whole presen- 
tation of our lives ? That year of wasting sickness, 
and that of worldly calamity, and that of death ; to 
glance upon the mirror, to see our body stretched 
and coffined for the tomb, would, I think, appal the 
bravest of us. Who envies the gift of second sight? 
That do not I; enough for me the first. I am thankful 
that the " light is given ; " I am thankful that " the 
way is hid." I know — 

<< Our pathway leads but to a precipice, 
And all must follow, fearful as it is j 
From the first step *tis known, but no delay,— 
On ! *ds decreed, we tremble and obey. 
A thousand ills beset us as we go. 
Still, could I fly that fatal gulf ? Ah, no! 
'Tis all in vain — the inexorable law ; 
Nearer and nearer to the gulf we draw. 
Verdure springs up, and fruits and flowers invite. 
And groves, and fountains — ^ali things that delight ; 
Oh ! I would stop and linger, if I might. 
We fly, no resdng for the foot we find. 
All dark before, all desolate behind ; 
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At length, the brink appears— but one step more ! SFRMON 

We faint !— On!— On !— we falter— and 'tis o'er ! " y. 

6. What, then, is the last word ? It is this — that 

which is naturally illegible to sense, and to the 

apprehension of sense, is legible to faith. Hpw 

true it is '' that he who belteveth shall not walk in 

darkness J*^ His way is not hid ! '' The light that 

never was on sea or land" shines on that way. 

Life, hidden still to the spirit of speculation^ is 

revealed to the spirit of prayer. The light of 

speculation falls from impossible glaciers, upon 

whose slippery crags and summits the human foot Light is not 

/• t 'T^l_ !• 1 r r 11 r i *** thought, 

finds no rest. The light or prayer falls from the but in feel- 
ladder upon whose sacred steps travellers are con- ^^^^^^ *" 
stantly ascending through '' the new and living 
way.** The light of speculation presents the hard 
and cold outlines of the mountain peak inaccessible, 
the light of prayer is the soft and tender day-spring 
from on high, visiting us who sit in darkness. The 
light of speculation is ever a light beyond man ; 
the light of prayer is ever a power within man j — the 
light of speculation is ever inflated, ambitious, and 
unhappy ; the light of prayer — the household light 
— peace and rest. The light of speculation makes 
the critic, the light of prayer makes the Christian. 
The light of speculation leaves the man where it 
found him ; the light of prayer lifts him to the 
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SERMON region where they see '' the king in his beauty^' 
^ and where '' the sun no more goes down^* and 
where " the children of the light " " shine as stars 
for ever and for everJ*^ 



Because 
God is our 



7. Art thou the man whose way is hid? and does 

last end. it seem to thee thy ^^way is hid from the Lord?^' 

But is not this because God is our last and highest 

end ? He hides himself, even as we read that 

'' yesus departed^ and did hide himself from them,*' 

See Fredc- But God never fails us, never will. The revelation 

nc a cr. ^£- j^j^ glory and his grace grows upon us. All else 

fails us, but he ! Youth passes ; its romance, and 

the crowds we loved, drift away from us ; they 

have not been unfaithful to us, they obeyed a law 

of life, and exemplified a world-wide experience ; 

the pressure of life parted us. Then middle life, 

because God ^^^ grand period of cruel misunderstandings, when 

outlasts all. suspicions and circumventions abound around us 

and in us ; a succession of acquaintanceships and 

numberless friendships ; then the solitary haven of 

old age. And then we see that God has outlived 

and outlasted all; the friend never doubtful, the 

acquaintance who loved us better, so it almost 

seemed, the more evil he knew of us. He has 

been faithful and true. We said. He hides himself; 

and so indeed he did, but the hiding was a revealing. 
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Thus might Israel have said in the whole of their sermon 

pilgrim march. Where was God when he showed _; 

the wonders in the field of Zoan ? As miracle after 

miracle arose, he was unseen. Was it more easy 

to read him prevalent then, than now ? The thunder of old. 

and the hail crashed along the heavens, but he was 

not seen 5 and the rivers flowed with blood, but his 

fiice did not mirror itself in the streams ; and when 

the angel of death stood by, he was not there 5 

God did not stand by the Red Sea and turn the 

waters into walls ; he did not show his red right 

hand poising the cloud and the pillar ; he did not 

show himself to the hosts in the sky ; he curtained 

Sinai round with thick darkness ; he did not in Israel. 

visibly rain the manna, or strike " that rock which ^ ^^' ^' 4* 

followed them ; " and so in judgment, no awful 

Ancient of days appeared to command the fiery 

flying hosts of serpents ; they did not see the shadow 

that beckoned Aaron to Hor, or Moses to Nebo, to 

die ; they did not see the finger that touched Kirjath 

Sepher, or Arba, or Jericho : all this we see very 

clearly — they saw very darkly ; we say. Oh that God 

wrought for us visibly now, as he wrought for them 

then. He does, he does j they turned back, and said, 

God hides himself — ^you look back and say, God 

hides himself — thus they have said in every day, 

" Thou art a God that hidest thyself oh God o/h- xlv., 15. 
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SERMON Israel^ the Saviour,** In exactly the same way God 

__1 has been hiding himself in your life and mine. 

In divine « fjyi^g ^q reveal" — "revealing; to hide." But 

biography. ° ° 

we look at the whole, and then we find how all has 
been an epic, wrought by the one Divine artist. 
The history of Abraham was an epic ; how often 
he said this : and Jacob, how often he said this. 
Was it clear, do you think, when one went out not 
knowing whither he went ? Was it clear when 
Jacob found himself constantly circumvented? 
Was it clear when Joseph trod those sands from 
God hidden, Shechem to Egypt ? Was it clear when David 
the last end. encamped in the wilderness of Engedi? It is all an 
epic to us, not so to them ; so Israel's history is an 
epic to us ; all becomes believable when we see the 
iause ; but to see all, why, at least, it is but a narrow 
field. " Then we find at last that God is the last 
end." He was beckoning us to himself all along. 
The light was given to lead us from ourselves to 
him ; the way was hid that its termination might 
be with him, . till cheerfully at last the heart 
acknowledge "Thou art the lights the truths and 
thou art the way,** 
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But oh, how great is this ecstacy ! What ex- SERMON 
uberant and overflowing emotion ! High as God ; — 
deep as the human soul. So high, so deep, that we 
probably feel that it is not seemly in us to appro- 
priate it. We seldom live on that height, we seldom 
drink of those rivers of pleasures. Well then, let 
us rise this morning, for it is not what man is or 
does which exalts him, it is what he would do. 
The Christian life is like an ascent ; from above, 
especially in Scripture, we hear voices '' far up the 
heights : " higher states of knowledge, and feeling, 
saying '' come up hither ; *' then we see that " we Pl^'l-"^- »^ 
have not already attained^ neither are already per- 
fect ; we follow after that we may apprehend that : '* 
till we, too, shall be able to exult in the infinite 
fulness, and the infinite freshness, and say " God, 
my exceeding joy." 



io8 God my Exceeding Joy. 

SERMON 

VI. I. 

And, first, my text pronounces one good word, 

^^Joy,^^ Joy, joy; what a good thing joy is! 

Cheerfulness ! there is a joy which is not an 

exceeding joy. Well says the Bible it is both 

Prov. xvii. medicine and food ; " ^ merry heart doeth good like 

Nch. viii, tned'tcine^^ says the wise man. " The joy of the 

\^\ . Lord is strenjs'th," " Thou meetest him that 

Is. Ixiv. 5, * 

Cheerful- rejoiceth,'^ The cheerful spirit is the healthful spirit. 

nets is 

health and The cheerful spirit is the dutiful spirit. I do not 
"^* mean the spirit of animal jollity, nor the merriment 

of indifference ; no, I mean that subdued, cheerful 
spirit which fronts its duties. A large portion of 
our religion consists in Divine cheerfulness ; and it 
is a duty to rise 



" What nothing earthly g^ves, nor can destroy — 
The sours calm sunshine and her heartfelt joy. 



II. 



»> 



The cheer- ^X ^'^^^ pronounces, with emphasis greater, 

fill God. the word " GodJ*^ For God alone is exceeding joy, 

God alone is the source of full, and complete, and 

Ps bcxxvii. enlarged joy. "-^// my springs are in thee,** 

7- Sensuality cloys, but never satisfies ; ambition is 

disturbed and dissatisfied ; refined intelligence and 

taste leave something unknown, and cloud joy by 
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debate and doubt. '' Jll things are full of labour.^* SERMON 
God alone is exceeding joy ; transcendent joy, ___* 
surpassing joy. " How excellent is thy loving- P«» l»cx¥i. 
" kindness^ O God ! therefore the children of men 
^^put their trust under the shadow of thy wings, 
" They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fatness 
" of thy house ^ and thou shalt make them drink of 
" the river of thy pleasures.^* God only lasts, he only 
overflows. 

And how natural this is. The Lord of the 
universe, whose everlasting arms support the frame 
of nature, who faints not, neither is weary, this is 
my God, by his right hand is Christ, who has the 
keys hell and death. " TVho^ then^ is he that Rom. viii. 
'' condemneth? " " My meditation of him shall be pj| ^iv. 34. 
'' sweet. *^ '' Because thy loving-kindness is better Ps. Ixiil 3. 
'' than life ; my lips shall praise thee J** All things 
and all creatures fade ; winds blow; the crown of the 
monarch is easily cast into the dust ; what if a man 
say to gold, '' thou art my confidence^** or trusts to a 
man '' whose breath is in his nostrils ; " " I rest in Saint 
the man who has no successor,*' said Saint "S^^*^^* 
Augustine, in one of those sentences which are as 
precious stones in the coronet of his memory. 

Exceeding joy ! and undisturbed by any fear of 
coming to an end^ for that is the spectre at the feast, 
the end. The couple are very happy, but the 



no God my Exceeding Joy, 

SERMON thought often comes, one of us must survive the 

VI 

_J other, which, alas ? But the exceeding joy, joy 

Hab.Ui. i8. which excels, is exposed to no such fears. " Tit I 

" will rejoice in the Lord^ I will joy in the God of 

" my salvation,** 

Think, if calamity and reproach blast our good 

name with men, and we are exposed to shame and 

ignominy, God is exceeding joy ; he is not imposed 

up by misrepresentation ; we have his approbation. 

Think of desertion of friends ; so was Christ deser- 
John xvi. ^gj^ u / ^^ /^^ ^i^„g^ yg^ „Qf ^iQ^g^ ffjg Father is 

with me,** Struck by the shaft of sorrow, yet he 
is exceeding joy. Think of convulsions of states ; 

Ps. xlvi. 2. poverty, persecution, terror : " the earth removed^ 
" and the mountains cast into the midst of the 
^^sea ; ** even then, such afflictions are but for a 

2 Cor. iv. moment. God is still exceeding joy : '* these light 
" afflictions work out for us a far more exceeding and 
'* eternal weight of glory.** 

Ah ! what elevated joy ! God my exceeding 
joy ; joy in adverse circumstances too. The writer 
of these words had been in trial ; a time of tears 
had come to him. Cast down^ cast out ; beneath 

Ps. xlii. 3, ti^g gg^j among the enemies of God, crying, " where 
is thy God?** "thou art in trouble as other men 
are." It was a time of night, but even then and 

Ps. cxii. 4. there he realized that " to the upright can arise light 
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in darkness J^ This psalm was composed beneath SERMON 
the pressure of those trials which often shook the __* 
soul of the good man : — banished ; in the wilder- 
ness — abandoned from Jerusalem, and the ark in 
exile — from his rebellious son. He was visited by 
a priestly gleam of the Urim and the Thummim of 
the temple, and said, " Oh send out thy light and ***• *^"' 3' 
'' thy truth ; let them lead me^ let them bring me to 
'' thy holy hill.'' The terms of the psalm point to 
the inward condition of his spirit : his views of life 
and providence clouded and darkened by perplexing 
thoughts, now he begs for Divine light ; " then I ^*"« 4* 
'' will go to God my exceeding joy ; " " /o the altar of 
*' Godj to God my exceeding joy^ and praise thee on 
« the harp. Oh God I my God! '' 

'' None of them that trust in him shall he deso- Poor Mary. 
late^' A friend in London, told me of a visit 
he paid to a poor woman, overwhelmed with 
trouble, in her little room ; but she always seemed 
cheerfiil. She knew the rock. "Why," said 
he, " Mary, you have very dark days, they must 
overwhelm you with clouds sometimes." " Yes," 
she said, " but then I often find that there is comfort 
in a cloud." "Comfort in a cloud, Mary?" 
" Yes," she said, " when I am very low and dark, 
I go to the window, and if I see a heavy cloud, 
I think of those precious words, ^a cloud received Acts u 9. 
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SERMON him out of their sight / and I look up and see the 

_* cloud sure enough, and then I think. Well, that may 

be the cloud that hides him, and so there is comfort 

you see, in a cloud." Yes, comfort in a cloud to 

those who can say — " God is my exceeding joy.** 

III. 

My text leads me to an important discrimi- 

nation between thinking about God and enjoying him. 

The chief thought of the text is that there is no 

blessedness like knowing God. The thought of 

God is a fountain of sustaining joy : the thought of 

God is joy, but then see to it that it is God. These 

psalms seem to point to the different experiences of 

apprehending God, and of appropriating GoA. '' My 

soul thirstethfor God^for the living God." Some 

The living have God only in idea^ m. fancy ^ in opinion. This is 

notion, HOt to have the living God. Some have God only 

opinion, or j^^ ^j^^ perception of law ; but both these aspects, 

remember, are only modifications only of thosc^^ gods 

of the heathen^ which are idols and vanity;** but 

the living God is essential life^ and being essential 

life, is essential joy. This was a frequent and 

most striking form of speech ; it seems to realize 

. and make more intense the idea and thought of God 

in the soul — the living God, Not the god of logic, 

ideas, books, but the God of experience and the 
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soul. This is the character of the God of revelation SERMON 
too — the living God; ours is the church of the ^^ living ^ 
God; " we have turned from idols to serve the ^^ living ^**>- "• '4- 
God " ,• the conscience is purged to serve the '' living 
God; ** it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the ^^ living God.^* By all these expressions, no 
doubt, the sense of the infinite and personal God is 
brought home to the conscience, and the thought — 
God, not only an object of thought, but God 
approached, and God appropriated, too. 

Oh, it is a very great and awfiil thing to have the 
perpetual sense of the presence of ^^the living 
God.** How very lightly we think of God, how 
Y&ry carelessly we pronounce his name. Let us The 
think of Sir Isaac Newton, that awful intelligence : o7sl"j^c 
nothing is more interesting to me than that at the Newton. 
close of those subtle and lofty reasonings of his, he 
felt himself so consciously present to the living 
God. His loftiest science finds the faith of common 
sense at the close of its marvellous calculations : 
that amazing being, whose daring eye lighted upon, 
and whose tongue had interrogated the most distant 
systems and worlds, never pronounced the name 
of God without an air of profound respect. He 
imparted this distinguished habit of reverence to 
Dr. Samuel Clarke 5 for he saw, in infinite space, 
the sensorium by which God perceives the objects 

I 
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SERMON of nature. I do not ask whether your intelligence 

]_• shrinks back from that statement of his, that space 

itself is an attribute of God, that infinite space is 

one of the modes of his existence ; is it not then 

an awful thought, that as upon a very small and 

insignificant scale the brain is the sensorium of the 

soul, so space is the sensorium of God ? I dare 

not ask you if your mind is penetrated as much 

with the thought of the living God. Thus indeed 

is it true that " in him I live and move and have my 

being ; *' it is thus we explain such statements as 

that, '^ he knows all things 5 " that he is present to 

Luke xU. 7. the commonest and to the lowest things 5 " the hairs 

Jer.xvMio.of our head are all numbered;" ^^ he searcheth the 

Ps. cxlvii. hgart and trieth the reins ; " " he tells the number 
34. 

of the stars ; he bindeth up the broken in heart ; 

healeth all their wounds," What a profound teach- 
ing this gives ; oh may it give the profound sense of 
the living God, of the exceeding and overflowing 
God ; and yet this may be, and not be exceeding joy. 



IV. 

God not aa a For this is not the joy of the text, the 

^ °"' thought of God is exceeding joy 5 a fountain of joy ^ 

not merely of perception ; here breaks in that which 

we have often spoken of, the appropriating power for 
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which the Psalms are so remarkable. There is a SERMON 
spreading out of the hands to the Infinite — " Oh _* 
God.*^ There is a closing of the hands upon the heart 
— '* My God.^^ '' The heaven, even the heaven of 
heavens." " But to that man wilt thou look, &c." my God! 
It is not every one who exclaims, '' Oh God^^ who 
can also say, " My God ? " there is a great difference 
between the wail of the creature, and the cry of the 
child, hence some are called " bastards \ " not all are 
'' sons." This, the Psalms are remarkable for. God made 
'' Oh God^ thou art my God^ early will I seek thee ; " o/thr»uL 
this is exceeding joy. There is no joy unless ^^' ^^^' '* 
appropriated 3 God is my exceeding joy ; this is the 
want of the world, to appropriate God, to know 
God in MY heart ; God in my life ; " The Lord is Ps. xxiU. i. 
MY shepherd,'' " / will say of the Lord he is my Ps. xd. i. 
refuge'' " This God is our God." Through P8.xlvui. 
Christ I appropriate God, otherwise, I listen to the ^^ 
joys of other men, as to Watts, to Baxter, to 
Wesley, and Martyn, but I am no partaker 3 I am 
like a homeless beggar, shivering in a city of 
palaces 5 like a foodless, hungry man, in a vast 
banquet hall, but how happy to appropriate God, to 
know him ours, this is exceeding joy. Then 
we rise, then we rest, then we feel that we appro- 
priate God ; my food, my home, my God^ my life, my 
hope ; then we feel that we have not received the 
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SERMON " spirit of bondage again to fear ^ hut the spirit of 
VI • 

_• adoption^^ whereby we cry, Father ! Father ! 

Rom. vUi. Qan yQy^ ^^y^ Father^ twice ? for this Father is not 
Father by nature alone, but Father by adoption. 
Father by grace. Father by redemption. Therefore, 
the apostle said we cry^^^ Jbba^ Father*^ — Father 
twice, not by nature alone, but by nature and by 
grace. '' God my exceeding joy." 

" God my exceeding joy 5 " hence, in all ages, has 
arisen the social character and cheerfulness of true 

p8. Ixvi. 16. religion. '' Come and hear^ all ye that fear God^ and 
I will tell you what he hath done for my soul,** It 
is overflowing, exuberant joy. The Christian 
life is full of reciprocations ; it must have its com- 
munions, its sabbaths, its prayer meetings, and its 
tea meetings, its helps and aids. All joy is partici- 
pative and communicative. The woman calls her 

Luke XV. 6- neighbours and says, " Rejoice with me^ I have 
. found the piece which I had lost.** The shepherd 
says, '' Rejoice with me^ I have found my sheep I 
had lost.*" This is the spirit of the sabbath ; often 
the poor man is able to say, how welcome I For 
all this is prophetic 5 as one says, " Gold is as much 
gold in the leaf as in the wedge, and as he who 
sees a beam of light shine through a cell, says he 
sees the sun shine, so these are earnests to us of 
what we shall have/' We have God noWj the 
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earnest of the spirit, therefore we " rejoice with a sermon 
joy unspeakable and full of glory, ^^ Even here he is ^' 
exceeding joy. 

V. 

Exceeding joy^ yet once more. This is the J^X «cccd- 
quality of it. This can be said of no other joy ; satiating. 
all other beauties have their boundaries ; all other 
glories have their glooms. This is that illimitable 
sea, '' God,^* Other joys usually quicken a sense 
only to blunt it. For excess is destruction to the 
sense ; the appetite of sensation palls ; it has often 
been the case that love has quickened a sense, has 
awakened a faculty which has not met with its 
response, and millions of beings are sitting by their 
dried up and empty wells ; they have exhausted 
the fountain; they hold up the empty chalice in 
which not a drop falls ; then the blood dies, and the 
brain whirls in madness, seeking in every pleasure 
and gaiety, exceeding joy. 

Watch, then, your best joys that they do not leave 
you ; ..treasure your joys : and strive for " the ^°^- ^- ^^• 
meetness of the inheritance of the saints in light : " 
and taste, if only at intervals, of the overwhelming 
and overflowing rivers and torrents of pleasure and 
joy; and melt everything into eternal joy, and 
part with all you have for that pearly and that field ^ 44-46.*'" 
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SERMON, '' counting it all joy when you fall into divers 

VI • 

' temptations^** '' knowing that the trial of your 

Rom. V. 4. faith worketh patience ; patience^ experience ; and 
experience^ hope \ and hope maketh not ashamed** 
. IV. 4. tc Rejoice in the Lord always^ and^ ag^iftj I say 
rejoice,** Thus all experiences turn to gold when 
we rejoice in God our exceeding joy, for he is 
the sum and completeness of all good ; he is unli- 
mited benignity. It has been said," some good things 
can clothe, they cannot feed ; and others nourish, they 
cannot heal ; and others enrich, they cannot defend. 
But God is all in all." And he our Saviour, he is the 
exceeding joy. Exceeding ! "/^ pleased the father that 
in him should all fulness dwell,** Jesus is exceeding joy. 
And if he is this, then we shall give ourselves lovingly 
to him. A grateful heart, touched by a feeling of love, 
would not select the lame for a present to the benefac- 
tor; the book torn and imperfect, or the worthless and 
false jewel. Then shall we go to the altar of God our 
exceeding joy in the hour of death ; we shall say, 
" whom have I in heaven but thee ? *' I go home, 
for " in thy presence is fulness of joy ^ and at thy right 
hand are pleasures for evermore** Then upon the harp 
will you give thanks,^ then the light and the truth 
will lead uSy and bring us to the tabernacles ofGod^ of 
God our exceeding joy. 
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You have all noticed that there is in man a selfish- SERMON 

VII. 

ness that is divine. It is a singular fact, in our — ' 
moral constitution, that often the tenderest feelings Selfishness 

may be 

of our nature should also be the most selfish. It Divine. 
is one of the most perplexing aspects of our moral 
nature, that that which looks most divine in us 
should also be related apparently to some develop- 
ment most unamiable. Love, even apparently in 
its highest moods, is sometimes also most exacting 
and difEcult of satisfaction. I have known a 
mother most jealous — and the sight is not an 
unusual one — of the departure even of a daughter's 
heart to its natural home and proper rest. Jealousy 
wandering and repining, because that new affection 
had produced a deeper agitation in the heart than 
the parent had ever been able to awaken ; and thus, 
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SERMON as the affections confessed their oscillations between 
^' the new and the old resting place, a selfishness 
awoke, and a jealousy fi'om a love almost divine. 

When I have seen this, I have thought of the 
selfishness of God. I have said, God is infinitely sel- 
fish, for we may most appropriately use that term. 
Selfishness is not only infernal, and an attribute of 
the self-seeking, it is celestial, and an attribute of 
benevolence, even as the mother who does not 
seek her own, and yet waits, and watches, and 
broods, and cares, and will live or die to shield with 
a jealous fondness her child. 
Love tested We do not, indeed, think much of love that 
city of ift^' cannot, in circumstances, be jealous ; such is but a 
tensity or ^cold, indifferent, impoverished affection. How 

fervour. ' ' "^ 

can it be other, than that the best natures of the 
universe must be most selfish ? If there is a clear 
perception that an aberration ft-om such a pathway 
is ruin, can you wonder that such men, seeing that, 
are filled with the persuasion of a divine idea ? Can 
you wonder that they stand there, and entreat, and 
persuade, and imprecate, and deprecate ? Carry that 
thought with you in all your estimates of great men. 
But, alas ! the best eyes are so blind. Alas ! the 
atmosphere is so thick and gloomy, that I do not 
wonder that such men are often wrong \ but it is a 
part of their nobleness that they should be jealous 
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for the right; for jealousy is not necessarily an SERMON 
infirmity. Suppose a really holy, noble, despotic __' 
monarch sees a happy aboriginal state in danger a jealous 
from the invasion of a new race, with new ways, "^' 
and new thoughts and language ; and suppose, that 
as he sees the old dying out, or in danger of the 
new, he knows, and knows well, with the prescience 
of love, that the new brings a curse in its train ; 
enslaving a people, crushing and afflicting them by 
the fearful influences of new notions. Suppose his 
benevolent eye runs over all the consequences of 
moral disorder, intemperance, and the accursed 
disparities of civilisation, and the keener awakening 
of the sense of power, and the sense of property, 
while he beholds, and knows most surely, that the 
people's heart is turning from him to the new 
settlers, and the old simplicity is forgotten, and the 
old nobleness lost, and the old language becoming 
a dead letter. Can we wonder that the monarch 
should become jealous ? Yes, jealousy may be 
a divine emotion ! And if a missionary to some A jealous 
abject, barbarous people, when he beholds awa- 
kening intelligence, and thought, and a return to 
God, and repentance, and a rising of the whole 
moral being to noble stature, and temples of holi- 
ness rising, and prayer and purity developing them- 
selves side by side, if, suddenly, coasting by those 
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SERMON happy isles, some voyaging wanderers should come, 
_• who pour the vices of an old shame and sin along 
the young colony, so that all his work seems in 
danger of being impaired and ruined, and the fair 
work he has engaged in and completed becomes 
defaced, and he has to mourn over alienated affec- 
tions and ruined work, and empty temples, and 
saloons crowded with the feverish myrmidons of 
vice ; can we wonder that he is jealous, as the 
Apostle says, with ^^ godly jealousy ? " 

A jealous The young girl, all happy, leaves her mother's 
roof, happy to found for herself a new home, and 
fulfils humanity's great doom of tearful sacrifice and 
joy. It may be, the young girl knows nothing of 
the tearful sacrifice or doom \ but when the mother 
remembers what she knows, and beholds that heart 
going so trustingly forward into the future — not 
thinking for a moment of anxiety, and fear, and 
care, and pain, although all these are good too — is 
it wonderful if the mother's heart, as she finds 
herself left for a heart so strange, and often so 
selfish, becomes jealous ? 

I believe these are all illustrative instances. No 
doubt all our love is infirmity. The best, what we 
call the most purely unselfish, has its infirmity. I 
call that love, however, of the highest, which most 
intensely desires the well-being of its objects : this is 
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the selfishness of love. '' I can renounce myself," it sermon 
says, '' but I cannot renounce my love," it lives for __' 
that, it energises for that ; thus, a little, we can rise 
from our love, to '' the great love wherewith he Eph. u. 4» 
hath loved us,'* How God in this world puts our 
love to school ! The creature — the little blessed 
creature — that comes, and rolls, and sports through 
our house, if it came first as what it will be bye- 
and-bye, a heart-breaking and exacting boy or girl— 
for it seems to be the rule that children break their 
parents' hearts, and the opposite cases to be only 
exceptions to the rule — why, we should not tolerate 
all the ways and the capricious fancies of those 
yoimg people. But, in truth, the infant bound 
himself to the heart with golden chains, and all the 
expenditure of affection is upon the little darling 
idol, who has, in fact, long receded from us, and 
will never be recalled. For the youth, then, what 
tears are shed ? what jealous thoughts are indulged ? 
what hopes and fears go up ? We do not shed 
tears and grieve over the departure of infancy. It 
the infant child of a mother dies, she breaks her 
heart in despondent wretchedness ; but the infant 
truly dies, only imperceptibly, and we shed no tears j 
and the parent sometimes has to see the beautiful 
form receding into the unamiable and unattractive, 
and sometimes even into the worthless 5 then he is 
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SERMON jealous. What hatred rises against the malicious 
_ ' and the unblessed corrupters of that mind and heart, 
once so feir and beautiful. How many a parent 
has wondered to find the child, once so sweet, in 
the haughty and unfeeling girl, the daughter, or the 
hard cruel son, and grieved most of all that the 
reapers did not take the flower. You will, from 

What 18 the all this, see that jealousy has its spring often in the 

quality of . . . 

thejealousy. most divine and unselfish emotions. Jealousy is a 
passion that depends for its character upon the fuel 
that gives its fame. Some such feelings are those 

2. Corji . 2. of the Apostle, when he says, " / was jealous for 
you with a godly jealousy,^* It is the sorrowing and 
pitying passion which would save, if it could, from 
the perdition and the doom, and unable to do so, or 
even seeking to do so, moves all its powers, takes 
all the minor emotions, faculties, and casts them 
into the flames of its love, bidding all blaze ; this is 
jealousy. 

And God is jealous. Yes, '' the Lord our God is a 
jealous God.** Do not think of him as beneath the 
influence of that passion which sometimes, as envy, 
spite, and malice, disturbs our rest ; still think of 
him, as in a lofty sense, the jealous God. 

There are many terms applied to him in Scripture 
which seem to anthropomorphise his character : — 
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the ^^ angry** God — the ^^ repenting*' God — the sermon 
^^ foreseeing** God. Now, whenever such terms ^* 
are used, think of them as steps of Divine descent. Anthropo- 

#T«i , , • T-v morphism. 

Through those words, as down a stairway, Divine 
Majesty descends to us, and infinite relations make 
themselves known. We may be sure they do 
represent some qualities of the Divine nature which 
it is important that we should reflect, and of which 
we should stand in awe. And let us never lose 
our sense of the divine, and awful, and fearful, and, 
at the same time, tender character of God, by 
dwelling merely on terms which express undefined 
and shapeless ideas to us. Absolute, Infinite, the 
First Great Cause — all these are negations, — they are 
not the qualities ascribed by divine revelation, they 
are the after-birth of man's mind, they are the 
efForts of language, when mind was not so much in 
the fulness of its visions, as in the full exercise of a 
critical scepticism. 

But the meanings of words greatly assist to the Words and 

- , . • 1 • 1 1 Things. 

conception of things ; jealous is the same word as 
zealous, and both are derived from the Greek word 
zeal^ fire ; zeal is enthusiasm — moral fire j and 
jealousy, — what is jealousy but love on fire ? And 
is not this the representation we constantly have 
of God ? and is it possible that to us he could 
be what he is — love — if it were not so ? God is 
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SERMON jealous — God is love ; the two attributes are one — 
__• one in fact, and, indeed, one in term. Jeahusy is 
love on fire ^ and the jealousy of God is love on fire. 
There is a sense in which all those instances I have 
cited of wandering are true of him : — consider this, 
evil had attempted to wrest the darling of God from 

The Image out of his power and keeping. Consider, how God 

of Jealousy. 

had formed a people for himself to show forth his 
glory, his character \ to reflect his being, and his 
praise. Consider, that Satan came into the garden 
of purity, in which God had placed his holy, hallowed 
one, for whom he had thought to do so much, whom 
he had loved so much 5 for this is what Satan, and 
sin, and evil do, — they seek to wrest God's darling 
from him — the being endowed with immortality, 
and the consecrated aflfections, the hallowed joys, 
the ennobled senses j they have taken all these, as 
the aboriginal settlers of a country are disturbed 
and displaced by an invader, so that all that God 
designed and did is cast out, and the portals wide 
open for the most unhallowed revellers to enter. 
Do you wonder that God is jealous ? 
Erck. viii. See what a picture of man's soul you have in 
Ezekiel, when the image of jealousy stood in the 
chamber of imagery; the whole of that striking 
chapter is but a picture of alienated aflfection. 

You must imagine long, dark, even as it were, 
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subterranean crypts ; some such as those of SERMON 
which you have seen a little mimetic representation _ ' 
in the Egyptian Court of the Crystal Palace, or the 
Ninevitish Court of the Louvre ; vast piles of hewn 
stone, vistas of stone stretching into the darkness, 
stretching out of the darkness, carven over with 
myriads of monstrous and hieroglyphical shapes j 
every shape represented some idolatrous delusion of 
man's heart j there were the idols, there was the 
incense, wreathing itself in clouds of perfume, while 
all forgot God. But is there no reason to fear that we 
have ^^ every man his chamber of imagery " within the Ezek. viii. 
soul ; a world, a realm, an idol temple, in which 
God is forgotten ? Yes, it is to be feared such is 
man's soul. My dear friends, what would be your 
feeling, if you knew that those who sit with you at the 
table, and live with you in the life, yet in their hearts 
had no regard for you, that there you had no place ? 
Is it not true that love, to be valuable, depends not 
on the outward but the inward ; and is it not sad to 
think of men and women living, not only without 
God, but, as Habakkuk says, " burning incense to Hab. i. 12. 
their own drag and their own net ?" Step into the 
chambers of imagery j there is a crypt where trade is c^iambcrs 
all, money is all, God is forgotten there ; there is 
a crypt where ambition is all, the vain Imaginations 
of the restless soul, and God is forgotten there \ 
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SERMON there is a crypt where speculation is pursued amidst 
^' the works of God, but, amidst all the manifestations 
of his power, God is forgotten there ; there is a 
crypt where, amidst even the innocent and seemly 
affections of the soul, the soul clings to the inferior, 
and God is forgotten there. These are the cham- 
bers of imagery within. Do you wonder that God 
is jealous ? 

You will say to me, Why may not I love others ? 
why will not God bless me in loving others ? And so 
he will, but you surely see that he can only bless you 
in your love to and for others when that love is in 
harmonious subjection, and in obedience to himself. 

The Dis- Do you Want to love another than God supremely? 

Equilibrium do you enthrone an idea or an affection ? Well, in 

? « <>" • that case, what can you do but take the consequen- 
ces of your own affection ? And all the punishment 
of sin is consequence. 

From our most innocent, down to our most 
corrupt affections, there is danger that in them, in 
our haste, we forget God. I plead guilty. Oh, 
my friends, do I not feel, and deeply feel, how 
vain, vain, vain are any words I can use, save as 
they may possibly be, by Divine blessing, influence 
to gain your minds to those divine springs of 
spiritual strength^ which may give the equipoise to 
your unbalanced being. 
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I do believe in the mercy, and gentleness, and sermon 
goodness of God. I do believe, that much of that _' 
love, which burns, so that its hallowed influence is 
made red, by the fury of the earth from which it 
springs, is forgiven by God. I do believe, that he, 
who " knows our frame^^ does save his children 
from the alienation of eternity, even when the heart 
has so vehemently loved in time the children of time. 
I do believe it, I do ! But then you must take the 
consequences here of that too vehement love. But it 
often happens, that love, too vehemently indulged, 
becomes a sacrificial flame, and consumes the object 
of affection. What a speech that was, which I The 

tragedies ot 

know a mother once made to a young husband on vehement 
his wedding day, as she was leaving him \ he had * 
married her daughter, and she said, '' Don't love 
her too much for fear you should lose her," and 
she wept while she said it. I went once to try to 
tame down the madness of a young mother, who 
had lost her child \ she was walking about the room 
with her dead child in her arms, and none could 
remove it from her. What does God say to these 
dreadfiil possibilities — what does God say ? I will 
not be so inhuman as to reason, but, when such 
awful agitations occur, must there not have been 
some mistake in the love. Rightly regarded, all 
these tearful occasions are signs of the jealousy of 

K 
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SERMON God, of his love on fire. Never did our great 
_/ psychological poet Wordsworth utter a more pro- 
found truth than when he said, 

« God approves 
The depth, but not the tumult of the soul — 
A fervent, not ungovernable, love." 

The ungovernable love is, indeed, the token and 
the sign of earthly mixture in the fuel which main- 
tains the flame. 

Thus, then, I say to you, if you love unwisely 

and vehemently, whatever it may be, you must 

accept the consequences as a proof of Divine 

Ourinno- jealousv. Alas ! in this world our most innocent, 

cent loves in "^ 

danger. as well as our most unholy things, are in danger \ 
the storm which sweeps over our land may not 
only hurl down the palace of ambition and pride, 
it may extinguish the widow's lamp, and cast down 
the sacred altar and flame. Thus, in all things, you 
must take refuge and shelter beyond things themselves^ 
and this you cannot do if you love the things for 
themselves alone. 

And the wreck of the Royal Charter, with all 
its precious freightage of life, which we mention so 
slightly, and the frantic mother over her coflined 
child, and the frantic widow over her cold and 
unreplying husband, and the ruined merchant by 
the side of his wrecked fortunes, they are all parts 
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of the same great lesson — results of the same law — sermon 
God is jealous. The only remedy for these things __' 
is to remove us out of the conditions of time and 
space, and all their relations of hardness, and, 
meantime, it is but for a moment and all happy 
then, if we can anchor life, love, and fortune 
on God we are safe, and have reached a point 
where the condition cannot hurt us. Yes, all of 
what you call accidents, casualties, pains, and 
grievances are really illustrations of the jealousy of 
God. '' God is jealous y He is jealous of sin, and, 
being jealous of sin, he is jealous of all aberrations 
from himself. He is jealous of love, of power, of 
knowledge ; see how he is constantly reminding 
man of his weakness as he incarnates his strength j 
and God is constantly absorbing man's knowledge, 
power, and love to himself. 

And, still, let us spend our last moments this 
morning with a few more thoughts upon that 
wonderfixl thought, divine love on fire^ God is jealous. 
We feel, indeed, that there is no love where there 
is no fire, but let it burn with the white, not with 
the red heat. Christ was love on fire — God so 
loved the world that he gave him. Christ is a won- 
drous illustration of the jealousy of God. " Herein 
is love^* to save the world at any price that did not 
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SERMON involve his own holiness, to follow us, to come to 

__* us, to beseech us, to fear with us, to die for us, to 

maintain a conflict for us, to battle with the savages 

in the woods, the devil in the wilderness, the hosts 

iiiustra^^ of hell — this was the illustration of the jealousy of 

^'^gS^°"^ God J oh, when you have felt your own woe, when 
you wet your pillow with your tears, and when you 
have stretched through the darkness vainly implo- 
ring hands, for forms that have become phantoms ; 
or, when you felt the severe wound of lacerated 
aflFection, and tried, and grieved love ; or, when you 
stood on the clifF, and saw the heaving vessel loom- 
ing through the darkness, as you heard the crash 
and appalling scream of the strong swimmers in 
their agony ; or when you cast your indignant 
eyes to heaven, and said, God, dost thou know this ? 
dost thou understand this? dost thou hear this? 
did you also stand by the cross, and see the form 
there ? For the sufferings of Christ explain many 
suflFerings, all sufferings ^ the fire fell there ; and 
He was the illustration of the jealous God. And 
what a sermon was that to the world, when the 
fires came down. You speak of wrecked affections, 
of pain, of disjointed powers, stand there^ and, in 

The cross that infinite volition to suffer^ what light breaks out 

exhibits , ,_, . 

infinite for the world ! This is what we call sacrifice, 
suffer. ^ without whose blood-shedding there is no remission ; 
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this is the grand attribute ever of jealousy, it will sermon 
suflFery^r, it will suffer with only love, love. Thus _ ' 
God condescends to implore our love ; thus he 
condescends to show to us how baseless other love 
is, how deceitful, how dangerous, and the tender- 
ness of warning and entreaty break forth from 
the cross of the jealous God. Yes ! the cross 
of Christ is love on fire. 

Imagine no evil, then, against God from this 
declaration of His Book. God is jealous^ his 
love is on fire^ the Holy Spirit is love on fire^ — 
hell is love on fire. The one by gentle persuasion 
entreats 5 the other, by forcible compulsion, guards 
his holy ones \ thus his fire folds inward and out- 
ward; inward to bless, outward to punish — so a 
calm breath of holy life, a stormy fire of doom. 
What then do I love ? How do I love ? Am I 
happy in my love ? Thus let me meditate upon and 
revolve the infinite destinies of love. Thus, then, 
let us see how the kingdom of Heaven is working 
in the saints, when the will yields itself up to God, 
and when the ground of the will yields itself up to 
God, sinking down from itself to the place where 
only God is manifest, and where he works and wills; 
thus God dwells in the resigned will, and the soul See Jacob 

. Bohmen: 

is sanctified, and so cometh into rest ; the soul may "Super-sen- 
be in anguish, while hell assaults it and would ^^ ^^'A 
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SERMON manifest itself in the soul, but it standeth like a fair 
^' rose in the midst of thorns till the body falleth off 
from it by death, and then is truly manifest in the 
love of God. But I speak of things present in my 
hope and love, but far beyond my experience and 
attainment. 
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Kn Hittt toS ^I3* — 2 Corinthians i., 19. 

How much is included in the word Yes ! Upon SERMON 

VIII. 

that word, waiting for that word, what anxious __* 
hearts have hung ? How soft, how sweet, how The Yes of 
full. Yes ! how often has the question been put, 
and all life, all that was best in life, hung suspended 
on that reply ; — will it be yes ? Shall we walk to- 
gether for life till death us do part ? Shall we take 
that great journey ? On the contrary, is it true ? 
can it be true ? News we have panted to hear, we 
have ached to hear. There are souls who have 
almost given up expecting, blank mistrust has 
taken possession of their spirits. Dupes of to-mor- 
row, they have ceased to believe in the possibility 
of a joyfiil life, and then it has come, and we have 
heard of hearts that smiled, and broke with the joy 
of the sudden and unexpected happiness. Then on 
the contrary, what dark shadows, say what mourn- 



^36 
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SERMON fill echoes, are in the word Yes. Read it the other 
^^' way, is it so that it is all false ? Yes. Is it so 
that there is no truth ? Is it so that " thou hast cast 
off, and abhorred ?" There are sad tones to Yes. 
I would that, for such responses, some other word 
could be found. There is in the word something 
so joyful, so penetrating, so smiling, it sinks to the 
deep places of our souls, it answers what in us most 
needs comfort ; it is light, and sunshine, and hope, 
and joy. 

I. 

For there is a cry of the soul after certainty and 
satisfaction. Christ solves the Problem of Nature. 
The soul cries in nature. The soul lifts up its painful 
wail, its note of grief. '' In him is yea" The 
writer most powerful to stir the deeps of the 
soul of our times — ^Thomas Carlyle — has, indeed, 
described this very state in his wild, Shemitic pro- 
phecy he has given, — ^the everlasting No ! the 
negation of things. Unbelief! unbelief! this is 
the everlasting No ! '' I walked solitary," says 
his imaginary hero, " and savage also as a tiger in 
the jungle. Some comfort it would have been, 
could I, like Faust, have fancied myself tempted and 
tormented of the devil ; for a hell, as I imagine, 
without life, though only diabolic life, were more 
frightful : but in our age of down-pulling and dis- 
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belief, the very devil has been pulled down. You SERMON 
cannot so much as believe in a devil. To me _* 
the universe was all void of life, of purpose, of 
volition, even of hostility ; it was one huge, dead, 
immeasurable steam-engine rolling on its dead in- 
difference to grind me limb from limb. O the vast 
gloomy solitary Golgotha and mill of death ! Why 
was the living banished thither companionless, 
conscious ? Why, if there is no devil j nay, unless 
the devil is your God." In such groans does the 
spirit that has not attained to peace vent itself. 
And even here, I cannot but remind you that the 
same writer shows, a page or two further on, how 
it was at the cross of Christ the everlasting Yes was 
spoken to the soul. ^' Small is it that thou canst 
trample the earth with its injuries under thy feet, as 
old Greek Zeno trained thee. Thou canst love the 
earth while it injures thee, and even because it injures 
thee ; for this a greater than Zeno was needed, and he, 
too, was sent. Knowest thou that worship of sorrow ? 
The temple thereof, founded some eighteen centuries 
ago, now lies in ruins, over-grown with jungle ; the 
habitation of doleful creatures : nevertheless, venture 
forward ; in a low crypt, arched out of falling frag- 
ments, thou findest the Atlas still there, and its sacred 
lamp perennially burning." There is a Yea. For so 
surely as God has created the eye for sight, he has 
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SERMON created the soul tor satisfaction ; it is impossible 

* that he who has created all our senses as certainties 

can have foiled us, or have been foiled himself in the 
highest sense. So soon as the world ceases to satisfy 
us, we yearn for something more j when we learn 
that soul is not synonymous with digestion, then 
we sigh for the answer of faith j " but the speculative 
mystery of life grows ever more mysterious to us, 
and in the practical mystery I am buffeted, foiled, 
and contemptuously cast out." We anxiously seek 
to solve the problem of existence; we are perplexed, 
we say, by "the burden of the mystery" around us. 
This yearning of man has borne witness and fruit 
in all ages. I have thought, you see, this especially 
in Hindooism — the religion of the natural man, the 
religion of pantheism and absorption, the worship 
of the Divine as impersonal — the pure unmixed 
Deity of mind, — God without character, without 
consciousness, without will. Now, you will observe, 
to this hopeless, helpless state, many run adrift 
in our day, among ourselves. 

I have mentioned Hindooism, if I may group 

beneath that designation the extraordinary variety 

of refinements of what it is a mere compliment to 

Develop- call the religious life of Hindostan. Buddhism and 

natural Brahminism are alike developments of natural reli- 

reiipon. gj^^^^ Leave a cultivated man unblessed, unled. 
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untaught by any absolute and objective revelation, sERMON 
and he will, most likely, develop into some modilica- _ 
tion of Hindooism. In the present day, it has been 
noticed as quite remarkable, that Hindooism is 
making its converts among us. The myth system of 
Strauss and his disciples, the pantheistic absolute of 
Hegel, the pantheistic substance of Schelling, the 
magnificent, daring, subjective idealization of Fichte, 
all these systems have their disciples among us ; 
but they have, all of them, their higher bloom and 
vintage in the various dreams of India, where the 
creeds of the natural man form every variety of 
iceplant, cloud-wreath, mist, and phantasmagoria. 
Especially I may mention Mr. Jowett's Essay on Mr. Jowetfs 
the " Interpretation of Scripture^" and his Essays ^^^' 
on subjects connected with the Pauline Epistles. 
They read like the productions of some thoughtful 
Hindoo, who had spent some time beneath the 
Christian teaching and influence of our own country. 
Now I beg you to notice, and see, that Nature Nature 

answers no 

answers no questions, resolves no doubts ; she questions. 
meets the inquisitive intelligence of man ; and How the 
when these two marry, they make a religion. But, JJ^^j^^ ^^^ 
it is a religion without motives, and without safe- Reiigioiu 
guards. It does not profess to do more than 
account for impulses, and instincts, to apologise for 
them, and to encourage them. There is no over- 
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SERMON coming grace or faith. The religion of multitudes 
_ ' in England is the faith of Hindooism, into which 
has been injected the strong and overwhelming 
sense of natural law. Shall I give you some 
illustrations of this dreadful state of natural darkness? 
The late lamented Archdeacon Hardwick gives the 
following as one of the best specimens from the 
Rig Veda^ of Hindoo belief in God. 

The Hin- '^ Nothing then existed, neither being [tat\ nor non bdng {asat^ \ 
doo God. no world, no air, no firmament. Where was then the covering of the 
See ** Christ universe ? where the receptacle of the water ? where the impenetrable 
w „ depths of air? Death was not, nor immortality, nor anything that 

Vol. I 262. ™^>'^cd the boundaries of day and night. But That (Ta/) breathed 
in solitude without aiHation, absorbed in His own thought {twadhd)m 
Besides That nought existed. The darkness was at first enveloped in 
darkness \ the water was devoid of movement ; and everything wm 
gathered up and blended together in That. The Being reposed on 
the bosom of this void \ and the universe was at last produced by the 
strength of Hb devotion {tafas). In the beginning desire (^katna) was 
formed in His spirit {manas) : and this was the first productive principle. 
It is thus that the wise men, pondering in their heart, have explained 
the union of being and non-being. 

" But who can know such things exactly ? Or who can declare 
them ? These beings, whence come they ? This creation, whence 
did it ori^nate? The devas were themselves created or produced. Bot 
That, who knows His nature and His ori^n ? Who can tell how aU 
thb varied world has issued into being ? Can it, or can it not, support 
itself? He whO) from the heights of heaven, is gazing on the uni- 
verse, He alone can tell whether it exists, or only seems to exist.'* 

Hayman Another illustration I will cite from Hayman 
Vol. i.360, Wilson's " Essays on the Religion of the Hindus.*' 

361, 362. a Whatever I behold is Vacuity. Theism and Atheism— Mata 
and Brahm — all is fiilse, all is error $ the globe itself, and the egg of 
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Bfahnuy the seven Dwipas and nine Khandas, heaven and earth, the SERMON 
son and moon, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, Kurma and Sesha, the VIII. 
Guru and his pupil, the individual and the species, the temple and the — 
fody the observance of ceremonial rites, and the muttering of prayers, 
all is emptiness. Speecbf hearing and discussion are emptinessy and sub" Hindooism 
sumce itself is no more:* jj^^^ 

^ Let every one meditate upon himself, nor make known his self- Religion, 
communion to another j let him be the worshipper and the worship, 
nor talk of a ditierence between this and that ; look into yourself and 
not into another, for in yourself that other will be found. There is no 
odier but myself, and I talk of another firom ignorance. In the same 
way as I see my face in a glass I see myself in othen ; but it is error to 
think that what I see is not my &ce, but that of another^ whatever 
-you see b but yourself, and hxhtr and mother are non-endties ; you are 
the infimt and the old man, the wise man and the fool, the male and 
the female : it is you who are drowned in the stream, you who pass 
over, you are the killer, and the slain, the slayer and the eater, you are 
dbe king and the subject. You seize yourself and let go, you sleep, and 
700 ¥r>ke, you dance for yourself and sing for yourself. You are the 
sensnalist and the ascedc, the sick man and the strong. In short, what- 
ener you see^ that is you, as hubbies, surf, and billows are all but •water.*'* 

** Afeny now are, many have been, and many Mvdll be — the world 
is never empty ; like leaves upon the trees, new ones blossom as the 
old decay. Fix not your heart upon a ^idthered leaf, but seek the shade 
of the green foliage : a horse of a thousand rupees b good for nothing 
when dead, but a li^g tattoo will carry you along the road. Have no 
hope in the man that is dead, trust but in him that is living. He that 
is dead virill be alive no more : a truth that all men do not know ; of 
all those that have died, has any business brought any one back again, 
or has any one brought back tidings of the rest ? A rent garment can- 
not be spun anew, a broken pot cannot be pieced again. A living man 
has nothing to do vdth heaven and hell, but when the body has become 
dart^ what Is the difference between a Jackass and a dead Saint ? '* 

^ Earth, ymttr, fire, and wind blended together constitute the body 
—of these four elements the world is composed, and there is nothing 
else. This is Brahma, this is a pismire, all consists of these elements, 
and proceeds firom them through separate receptacles." 
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SERMON Here is the everlasting No ! Such words read 

^^^' like the Essays of Mr. Emerson ; such is, I say, 

English ^Q natural course of the human spirit; and there arc 

Brahmins. 

men, and many, among us, to whom, as with the 
Brahmins, God is everything incarnated in law ; or 
as with the Buddhists, he is nothing in daring mys- 
tical, or in daring sceptical vacuities, nonentities, 
and negations. They brood over a formless void, 
but not dove-like, to give it shape, and beauty, and 
life. 
Christ un- Now upon this State of mind Christ descends 
vcilsthcun- ^i^h the Yes of the soul—" in him is year 

knownGod. •^ 

I must crave your indulgence if I read a passage 
from one of the worst of books, by the grandest and 
greatest of modern writers, illustrating this. Is it 
merely the language of the artist, in which Goethe 
describes, in Wilhelm Meister^ how peace was found 
at the foot of the cross ? Do not blame me if I 
seem to be reading too much ; and, in this extract, 
I go down to Egypt to bring up a singularly re- 
markable jewel for the service of the Tabernacle. 
This great writer describes his hero as saying : — 

Goethe: But how shall we obtain a share in this priceless benefit? "By 

Meister ** ^ith,*' the Scripture says. And what is faith ? To consider the account 

of an event as true^ what help can this afford me? I must be enabled to 

appropriate its effects^ its consequences. This appropriating faith must he a 

state of mind peculiar, and to the natural man unknown, 

<* Now, gracious Father, grant me &ith ! ** so prayed I once, in the 
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deepest heaviness of heart. I was leaning on a little table, where I sat; SERMON 
my tear-stained countenance was hidden in my hands. I was now in VIII. 
the condition in which we seldom are, but in which we are required to ~^ 
be, if God is to regard our prayers. 

0, that I could but ftaint what I felt then ! A sudden force drew my Christian 
tmd to the cross tviere Jesus once expired : it was a sudden force, a pull, I faith is 
cannot name it otherwise, such as leads our soul to an absent loved one ; *™nnation. 
an approximation, which perhaps is hr more real and true than we 
ima^ne. So did my soul approach the Son of Man, ivho died upon the 
croa ; and that instant did I know ivhat faith tvas. 

** This is faith ! " said I ; and started up as if half frightened. I now 
endeavoured to get certain of my own feeling, of my view ; and shortly 
I became convinced that my soul had acquired a power of soaring 
apwards, which was altogether new to it. 

Words fail us in describing such emotions. 1 could most distinctly 
separate them from all phantasy : they were entirely M^thout phantasy, 
without image ; yet they gave us just such certainty of their referring 
to some object, as our imagination gives us when it paints the features 
of an absent lover. 

When the first rapture was over, I observed that my present condi- 
tion of mind had formerly been known to me ; only I had never felt 
it in such strength ; I had never held it fast, never made it mine. I 
ieSevef indeedy every human soul at intervals feels something of it. Doubt- 
less it is this tvhich teaches every mortal that there is a God. 

' '' In him was yea^ Thou demandest certainty, 
thy soul roams in quest of it. In Christ is the 
Divine assurance ; the personality of the Redeemer 
answers all — he is the yea of the Godhead. 

** God's thoughts are love ; and Jesus is James 

The loving voice they find, «< Vision of 

His love lights up the vast abyss Prophecy.'* 
Of the eternal mind,** 

And let it be remembered that you cannot stop 
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SERMON with any half words. Christ was no mere good 
_ * man — no theosophic or philosophic martyr. Think 
what it is to " make him a liar.** He says, " He 
that hath seen me^ hath seen the Father.*^ In this 
personality God lifts the curtain from his eternity. 
'' It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 

God is tt dwell.** Consciousness^ character^ wilL shine 

innnitecon- ' 

sdousness, through and reveal themselves in him. He is the 
and will/ Divine assurance. '' Him declare we unto you ** — 
'' in him is yea.** I ask you if the yearnings of 
nature, do not find their response and their ful- 
filment in him ? " In him is yea ; " the possibility 
of the truth of that eternal story solves all mys- 
Chriatisthe teries, and settles all disputes. "i/i?"wasand 
of God. *' i^ ^^^ brightness of the Father* s glory ^ and the ex- 
" press image of his person.** As light paints like- 
nesses, so that I may have the express image of a 
person I have never seen — a person from another 
continent, whom, indeed, I may never see j so 
Christ is the portrait of God. He is " the express 
image ; ** he is the revelation, the " manifestation ** 
of his personality. I know God is a person and a 
power, a conscience and a will, when I am able to 
believe in Jesus. There has come no answer from 
nature, or to nature ; but he has come, and th^ 
true light shineth. Thus, then, child of nature, I 
meet you outside the camp of the church ; you are 
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an unconverted man, but you are an anxious man. sermon 

VIII 

You are not a Christian, but you have serious _' 
thoughts of life, of death, of possible immortality. 
Is not Christ, as you attentively survey him, the 
answer to all life's best hopes ? You are a child 
of the highest culture of all the world, of all the 
ages. I do not mean you are most highly cultured, 
but you inherit it now in your race. Paganism, of 
course, can give you no satisfaction, nor Mahomet- 
anism, sensual and dark, with a harem for a heaven at 
last ; nor Hindooism, with its doctrine of absorption, 
its mist rolling up over our graves, its God if;ithout A God 
consciousness^ or character^ or will. Your heart conscious- 
aches for more than that, or this, or these. " Tour ^^^^' 
soul cries for God^for the living God J** Like Moses 
of old you cry aloud, " Show me thy glory ; " like 
Philip, you exclaim, " Show us the Father ; " your 
soul aches with the sense of sin, you sigh over lost 
purity, and feel that only through purity you can 
attain to peace ; for minds, the most resolutely 
sceptical among us, find the sense of Sin, not less 
than the sense of Infinity and of God, in the soul 
aflinning our relationship. You sigh for immor- 
tality, if not for yourself, for your second self, in 
those you love, who are snatched away from you ; 
and as the beloved dead are carried away, you say, 
*' Lord'i hadst thou been here. Lord of life^ they John xi. 3* 

L 
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SERMON had not died ; " — and now, to all these questions, 
VIII. ct j^ j^^^ y^ y^^9y jjg settles the personality of 

Christ is the Qod ; the octaves of eternity run along and through 

everlasting , ' 

Yea. the whole architrave of nature. He settles the per- 

sonality of God, and the personality of the soul. 
Christ comes and speaks. God and man alike are 
revealed, not mere powers, but persons. Is it not 
because it is too good to be true, that you do 
not believe it ? — He bears to the kingdom of 
nature, Yes ! Yes, out of the heart of eter- 
nity. Yes ! take this stand here, receive the truth 
as it is in Jesus, his yes ; and all our being slopes 
upwards to God; stand here and reject him and it ^ 
and we are at our best estate ; without him — all 
slopes down. Thus, light streams through all 
things when we believe in him. 

n. 

Christ solves '' In him is yea.^^ He reconciles the contradic- 
of Scripture, tions of Scripture not less than the contradictions 
of nature, for unbelief grows out of contradiction : 
we do not believe in the unity presiding over our 
life, because of its contradiction ; we do not believe 
in the unity of Scripture, for it seems to be 
laden with contradictions 5 these contradictions startle 
and appal us. But they are in nature too. How 
James 1, 17. Js it that in God is ^^ no variableness nor shadow of 
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turning^'* and yet he " hears '* and " answers " SERMON 
prayer ? How is it " the pure in heart see God^^ _ ' 
^^whomno man can see? " How is it that he is "^/Matt. v. 8. 

iTim.vi.i6. 

purer eyes than to behold iniquity ? " "/>/ he sets our Psalm xc. 8 . 
iniquities before him^ our secret sins in the light of his j^^tt ". 34! 
countenance,*^ How is it he came to bring ^^ on 
earth peace ? *' and then, again, says our Lord, " not 
peace^ but a sword!** How is it that the Bible 
seems laden with these difficulties ? a " man is Romans Hi. 
justified by faith^* " he is justified by grace ! ** 
How is it that God is infinite and omnipotent over 
all things, and yet man is spoken to as free ? Well, 
'' in him is yea '* — all is fulfilled in him j it is not 
enough to say that a thousand things and words in 
Scripture are accommodations to our ignorance and 
to our necessities; no doubt contradictions really exist, Contradic- 
but they are reconciled and explained in him j oppo- Scripture 
sites exist in him ; contradictions may exist in God ^P^'^^tnot 
even as opposite parts exist in a circle, but it is the 
circle which explains. But you must look higher, 
and look when the synthesis is complete. See men at 
work on opposite walls of a building, while it grows, 
opposite to each other they work ; but the unity of the 
conception and the labour is beheld in the roof. Look 
forward, and look higher, see the workmen driving in 
the piles on opposite sides of the river, can they be 
doing the same thing ? they are — the bridge will 
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SERMON explain ; you must turn from *' man's nothing 

__ ' perfect to God's all complete ; " even as the 

opposite pillars of a vast arch are only explained 

by the arch. I look on the doctrine of God's 

grace, and man's responsibility, they seem to be in 

wh Ch • t ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ other ; so the infinity and the 
is called the eternal omnipotence of God, and the freedom and 
•tone. the power, and the volition of man ; — well, "/« him 
is yea; " but these things become clearer to me as 
Eph. u. *o. J ggg Jesus. Hence he is called the "corner- 
stone ; " the corner-stone meets what otherwise 
would never meet, reconciles what could not 
be reconciled. He is the synthesis of being — ^and by 
him all things subsist. I advise thee to carry all thy 
difficulties to Christ, and those which loom like 
threatening clouds over the pages of Scripture, in 
the Old Testament, I advise thee to carry all to 
Christ. I advise thee to remember, that from ever 
of old, God has been fostering spirits to whom to 
speak ; giving, in all ages, as much as the conscious- 
ness, that is knowledge, or conscience, that is the 
moral sensibility, could bear. He whispered in the 
first ages, spoke louder in the later times, now " he 
Heb. i. 2. hath spoken to us by his Son^^ whom " he hath made 
heir of all things^^ made to inherit all things — all 
knowledges ; for I tell you, that minds, standing 
forth on tip-toe in their age, desired with a great 
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desiring. *' Prophets and kings have desired to see^ SERMON 

and have not seen; to hear^ and have not heard i^^ 

and how the heart yearns, anticipates, looks for- ^^^ ^ *4- 

ward, sighs for higher, deeper truth than this ; at 

length, Jehovah Christ appears, not God alone, 

not Lord alone, not Christ alone. Jehovah, Christ, 

God over all, blessed for evermore ; this is the 

scene of highest manifestation. Men from the 

more distant periods and ages felt that there was 

''reserved some better thing." They yearned Hcb. xi. 40. 

for our consciousness, for our light. I by no 

means imply that all have it ; but since the birth 

and advent of our Lord, there has been given to us a 

quickened sensibility, a capacity for new truth, new 

light. There are men who torment themselves 

with the thought that God has given in different 

ages different revelations of himself. There was, 

say they, the Elohim God, of the first times, and 

there was the Jehovistic, God of later times. 

There was God first as law, then God as the God 

of covenant and providence. Uncomfortable men ! 

and has not God himself said to Moses, *'^ I appeared ^x, vi. 2-3. 

'' unto Abraham^ unto Isaac ^ and unto Jacob by the name 

'' of God Almighty^ but by my name Jehovah was I not 

'' known to them^ And are there not many, even now, 

who fancy they know God in poetries of nature 

and in laws of nature. As when night's candles 
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SERMON burn out, day is breaking on the mountain top, and 
_ ' it will soon be morning in all the valleys j so God 
gave to the world revelations, as hints that might 
grow into manifestations. "Will it never be 
morning ? " says the restless patient as he lays on the 
couch, " will it never be morning ? and see how 
the lamp burns dim ? " Yes, the lamp was meant 
to die as the morning breaks, and the fading of the 
lamp is the assurance that the morning is coming. 
The God of the morning is coming, and " in him 
is yea. *^ 

III. 

Chrbtiolvcs My third remark shall be in life " in him was 

the problem ... . 

of life. y^^t*^ " in him is yea." Jesus gives the Yes to 
your most intense questions as other masters and 
consolers cannot^ give it. 

I find much rest in this — that which is higher 
than I am, and which is satisfied, should satisfy me ; 
that knowledge which is deeper than mine ; that 
experience which is greater than mine, that love, 
that sympathy, which are loftier than mine j and 
which are satisfied, should satisfy me. Christ's 
knowledge, experience, love, and sympathy, surely 
are greater than mine ; he was satisfied, and this 
should satisfy me ; but this may be a low ground to 
occupy, but I can from this climb far higher than 
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this. I am in sorrow ; if I could feel that sorrow SERMON 
had any purpose or plan, I could bear it. What I _' 
fear is, that it is an accident, a happening. I go to 
him^ and I say, " Lord, is there any plan in my 
pain, or any meaning in my misery ? " and " in him 
is yea.** ^^The cup which my Father hath given ]ohn xym. 
shall I not drink it ? " ^^ Where I am^ there shall also , i .. 

^ John xu. 2 

my servant be*'' Lord, I am satisfied. But, ah ! is 6. 

there any life beyond this ? Wast thou satisfied ? 

^^ Fear not^ little flock ^ it is your Father* s good plea- Luke j^. '^2. 

sure to give you the kingdom.** " Father^ I will that John xvU. 

they whom thou hast given me be with me where I 

am.** " Because I //W, ye shall live also.** " The Johnxiv.19. 

life is more than meat and the body than the raiment.*^ Lukexii.23. 

The satisfaction of the Redeemer is satisfying. '' In 

him is yea.** And salvation ! may I hope^ may I trust 

thee ? '' Him that comet h unto me I will in no wise J°^" ^'^- 37- 

cast out.** " In him is yea.** But my case, mine^ hast 

thou power in this eleventh hour ? " This day shalt 

thou be with me in paradise.** *' In him is yea.** But 

my casuistries, my unbeliefs. " Come to me all ye 

that labour and are heavy laden^ and I will give you Matt, xl 28. 

rest.** '' In him is yea.** And the promises of the 

Book, how shall I use them ? " They are allyea^ and a Cor. i. 20. 

in him all Amen.** " They all testify of me.** John v. 39. 

We read of the disciples, on one of the mornings 
after the resurrection, they saw Jesus standing on John xxi. 4. 
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SERMON the shore, and knew not that it was Jesus ; but, at 

^' last, they knewj so, after wading through seas, and 

fires, and fogs, piay it be given to us to see him. 

Nearer, yet nearer, may every day's darkness bring 

out his brightness into more distinctness; and 

amidst all other uncertainties, be this given to us, 

John vi. 68. while we say, as Peter said, " We know not to whom 

to go^ Supplement that as he did, " thou hast the 

words of eternal life.^^ Amidst eternal noes, and 

wastes of conflicting doubts, be this given, to look 

up, to feel the assurance " in him is yea,** 

Dt' J- H. A great writer, whom we shall have no hesita- 

"Sermons tion in Calling a great Christian teacher, however 

\ on Faith ** 

' ' he might deny that title to any one out of his own 

communion, has drawn a distinction between im- 
plicit and ^;«rplicit faith or reason. I believe we can 
rarely look for, or expect the Izst'^ faith, which is the 
highest reason, bears its testinjony in upon our 
minds. Truth received, is the assurance and 
anticipation of truth to be received. Our best things 
of faith are hints of better yet to be ; but they are 
God's divine hints. We are like old Jacob, of 
whom we read, his heart fainted, and he believed 
not when his sons told him the words of Joseph, 
Genesis xlv. Saying, *' Joseph is yet alive, and he is governor over 
^ y^^>^ . ^ij ^^^ j^^^ ^ Egypt ; " but '* when he saw the 

waggons which Joseph had sent to carry him, the 
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///nV of Jacob their father revived: and Israel said^ SERMON 

• • . • VIII 

// // enough : Joseph my son is yet alive ; I will go ' 

and see him before I die J** And " Joseph is yet 
alive;" — there is consolation, — " /« him is yea.'* 
" ITiese things have I written to them that believe on i John v. 
"/A^ name of the Son of God^ that ye may know 
" that ye have eternal life^ and that ye may believe Faith is the 
" on the name of the Son of God. We know that whoso- ^^^^ 
^^ever is born of God sinneth not; but he that is 
^^ begotten of God keepeth himself^ and that wicked 
" one toucheth him not. And WE know that we are of 
" God^ and the whole world lieth in wickedness. And 
" we know that the Son of God is come, and 
"hath given us an understanding, that we 
" may know him that is true^ and that we are in him 
" that is trucy and in his Son Jesus Christ, This is 
" the true God and eternal life^' — this is the Yes, the 
Yea, the affirmation of truth. Our ^^ Joseph is yet 
alive.** The gathering, accumulated sorrows and 
sins of the world brought him to it ; incarnated him 
in the fulness of time. Yet, once again, the yearn- 
ing cry of the world's painful consciousness shall, 
in the fulness of time, bring him without sin in the 
second advent hour, when he shall come with 
clouds, and ^^ every eye shall see him** May we 
anticipate the certainty of the hour : now may it be 
given to us to respond, '' Tea^ Lord** If there is 
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SERMON " Yea" in Him, may there be also a "Yea" in 
^"^- us. 



I went into a German church in one of the old 
quaint cities of the Middle Ages, as twilight-time was 
falling over the old buildings, to hear an organ. The 
building was dark as I entered it, for only a single 
Twilight in candle struggled with the gloom that possessed the 
man Church ^isles and nave, the columns and arches, and old 
monuments, and made all things weird and spectral. 
Some hundred people sat there ; and the strange thing 
began its wonderful work of sound, calling up all the 
faculties from their chambers — the watchmen of the 
soul — from their citadels and cells. How it groaned 
through the old building ! How those wonderful 
sounds throbbed against the pillars and shook them, 
and rumbled along beneath our feet, and travelled 
thrillingly and palpitatingly overhead among the 
arches. You know what an organ can do 5 how it can 
sigh, and shout, and storm, and rage ; and how it can 
madden, and how it can soothe. And then, when 
the wonderful creature I was listening to had poured 
out these preludes of its power, it began to utter 
some marvellous delirium of music, I think Mendel- 
ssohn's IValpurgis Night ; it imposed on the imagi- 
nation the whole scenery of a wild tempest — a storm 
of nature among heaths and mountains ! The thunder 
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roJJed near and far among the crags ; the rain hissed SERMON 

in the wind j the flash of the lightning went by you ! __ * 

the storm possessed — it overwhelmed you ! The 

blasts of the tempest, and the bolts of the thunder, 

were like giant spirits striving together in night and 

solitude ; while fear, and terror, and awe, and 

horror, held revelry and carnival. And then, I will 

tell you what came — I had" never heard it before — 

I thought it was a human voice. Amidst the hurri- The Vox 

, 1 1 • Humana 

cane on the organ it rose so clear, so calm, so in- stop. 
efiably restful and light, so high over the surges 
and the wailing of the rain, the thunder, and the 
wind. It was the vox humana stop — that wondrous 
simulation — the human voice stop — the mightiest 
marvel of all the artifices of music ; the storm con- 
tinued, but still it sung on, and rose on the wings 
of light and of sound, over all the hurricanes that 
hurried from the pipes and the keys. Then I * 
thought of the one Human Voice stop in time, and 
said, *' WTiy do the heathen rage^ and the people Psalm ii. i. 
'' imagine a vain thing ? " '' The heathen raged^ Psalm xlvi. 
^^ the kingdoms were moved; he uttered his The one 
" VOICE ; the earth melted.'* Amidst the crash of ^°*"- 
kingdoms, thrones, peoples, and opinions : amidst 
panics, and horrors, and fears, and travails, one 
voice^ and only one, has been heard— one human 
voice, able to sway all storms, to pierce to and sing 
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SERMON in the heavens, high above those lower regions 
^' where the tempests have their home. It is " He 

that sitteth upon the circle of the earth^^ who hath 

spoken to us by his Son — ^the voice including every 
Johnxvi.33. human chord — " In the world ye shall have tribula^ 

'' tion^ but in me ye shall have peace. ^* *' Come unto 

*' me^ and I will give you rest." 



W^t ^t0rg Mf attt u (^nla. 



4 

SJJje Jtttir xrf 0Mr rxmirjorsattoja ^8tt« Christ, fl^je samje 
ffjesterJmg, awir tof-isgt a^J^ for jrfrm— Hibmws xm. 8. 

Did you ever read or hear of a litde book, called sermon 
'' The Story without an End ? " Thus beautifully ^• 
does a German writer indicate, in one of the most 
delightful of allegoric descriptions, the ways of that 
infinite story — nature. Infinite, I say, for to our 
limited comprehension even nature is infinite. And, 

T 1 1 1 r 1 The story of 

1 suppose, you have never thought of nature, but you nature. 
have been compelled to feel that it is indeed a story 
without an end. How endless everything is ? It 
is very, it is even wonderfully beautiful, to think of 
man as the perpetually renewed little child on the 
bank of the flowing stream, smitten with the sense 
of the wonders. It is but a child's story ; but, like 
many children's stories, full of most pleasing sugges- 
tions. The story of a child's heart amidst all the 
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SERMON mosses and moonbeams, the bells of flowers, the 
_ butterfly and the dragonfly, the music of waters and 
and the light of the clouds — all seen first in the hut, 
the low, simple hut, and then calling forth to the 
songs of nightingales and the light of rising and set- 
ting suns. To the mind full of reverence, and love, 
and freshness, everything in nature is a storj' with- 
out an end. Strip off any leaf from any tree, or 
any flower, and you see in all the veins endless 
beauty, a dowry of endless design, and loveliness, 
Twote8t8ofand lustre; there is no fathoming the depth; there is 
Fulness and' no ascending to the height. All things are full of 
res ness. jggjgi^ ^^j beauty ; the lizard, the bird, the beast, 

the grass, the clouds — all things contain these which 
I perpetually refer to as the tests by which I measure 
all great things^ which are, indeed, the counterparts 
of each other — infinite fulness and infinite freshness. 

Calvary. Nature is wonderful ; but is not Calvary marvel* 

lous, too ? 

If the child is smitten with astonishment amidst 
the wild and beautiful scenery of nature, what, then. 

The Cross, ^f the Cross ? Is not that, too, a story without an 
end ? And do not its revelations waken into a 
boundless surprise ? As in the kingdom of nature 
everything is wonderful, so, also, in the kingdom of 
redemption, is not everything wonderful .^ When I 
see a flower — a little flower — I feel that all the 
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forces of nature have conspired to make that, I feel SERMON 
that all that nature was capable of has strangely _J 
combined there, met at that point — met as on the 
centre of that bridge — conducted it forward, pre- 
vented it from passing into anything else, arrested 
it. Now, what do I feel when I think of the history Redemp- 
of redemption ? Is not every soul's salvation also a 
story without an end ? How all things have come 
down upon it to secure its salvation ; how, as all 
the forces of nature met in the flower, so all the 
forces of grace met in the soul. Is it not a story ' 
without an end ? In all things you rise to the high 
conceptions of the Divine glory ; this is the reason 
why along the earth such beauty is made to flow. 
Why do all the sweet things of nature meet to- A Story 

' ... without an 

gether ? Why do all the beauties of light, and end. 
heat, and colour, and form, meet together? It 
is the Divine glory that looks through all things. 
And in all the great redeeming forces, in all the 
mighty intentions which meet around a soul, what 
is it but the Divine glory ? and wherever that goes, 
there is the story without an end. All purposes 
melt in that purpose, all designs in that design. We 
have often been disappointed when a story has closed 
by the fire, or, when reading, its sweetness has 
charmed us on; we have said, why so brief? why 
so hurriedly closed ? Fictions, we have been dis- 
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SERMON appointed that they so soon terminated. Histories 
_* and Biographies, we love to linger over the tale of 
chivalry, of endurance, or, perhaps, it has seemed 
as if a point was reached beyond which it was not 
possible to go, successfully. But there is no close 
here j look at the first chapters of Genesis, how the 
whole world rises, and all the universe flames out 
into sight,''/^r thy pleasure they are and were created^^ 
and when the book closes, in fact, there is no cessa- 
tion ; there is no end ; it is only the great river of 
^ life flowing on and out to the eternal, all-conscious 

sea. 

I. 

My first remark upon this text is this ; — $ee then 
In the eternity of Jesus Christ the Saviour is the 
fortress of the soul. " Thy Redeemer liveth,*' It has 
been said, when the history of great personages is 
written by different hands, the history is com- 
menced from different points; one writer starts 
with the commencement of the hero's public 
career ; another dwells on his early days, and the 
circumstances of his birth ; another lingers over 
his times, and their relation to the appearance of such 
a man ; while another goes farther back, and (which 
is usually a most useless work) attempts to unveil 

The four his ancestry and his origin. So with Christ ; 

of ou^Lo!^. Matthew developes the state of the Jewish world 
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and church, and the earthly ancestry of our Lord ; SERMON 
Mark, his more active and public life ; Luke, _* 
his early days ; but John unfolds his distant and 
immemorial being. " /« the beginning was M^Johnl, i. 
" Word^ and the Word was with God^ and the Word 
'* was God, All things were made by him^ and 
" without him was not anything made that was made,^^ 
John leads us up among the eternal mountains, the 
everlasting yesterday of our Lord, " the glory that /John xvU., 
had with thee before the world was ; " so John 
traces back, to infinite years, the story without an 
end. We listen to the story that has no beginning 
— commencement of the story that has no end. Up 
among the mountains he is there, '' and who shall Acts viii., 
declare his generation ? " these are as " the precious 
things of the everlasting hills, ^^ " The Lord possessed Prov. viii., 
" me in the beginning of his ways^ before the works 
'* of oldy Jesus, Jesus ! " Thou hast been our Ps. xc. i. 
'* dwelling place throughout all generations ; before 
'' the mountains were brought forth ^ or ever thou 
*' hadst formed the earth or the world^ even from 
'' everlasting to everlastings thou art God,^^ In this ' 
way I like to read, and I know that I am warranted 
in reading in this way, the ninetieth Psalm. The 
story of Jesus is, in its origin, a story without an end. 
'* Jesus Christ the same yesterday ^^^ that long eternal 
yesterday. Think of his eternity, this is the fortress 

M 
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SERMON of the soul; " hy whom also he made the worlds,^* All 

TV 

_• time is but a yesterday, slowly as we are able to travel 
Heb. xi. over history ; that is one imperfect sensation \ our 
senses, or what we call such, encumber us. If I wish 
to read the histories of nations, how slow the process 
is ! but the Lord takes it all at a glance ; and this 
power may be ours the moment after death, when 
to us, as to him, a thousand yean shall he as one day, 
(i.) *' Jesus Christ the same yesterday -y^ there the 
story begins, begins in predestination. Pause, think 
johniv. 12. upon that text. " JVi? man hath seen God at any time^ 
the only begotten Son^ who is in the bosom of the Father^ 
Col. i. 19. }jg hath declared^ that is manifested, him,** '' It 
pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell,** 
Jesus Christ was the great purpose of God. He was 
the anointed wisdom of God. And thus, the thought 
of the eternity of God is made to be full of con- 
solation and rest. It is hard to rest on the eternity 
of God abstracted from the fulness of that eternity 
as in Jesus ; I cannot, and if I could it would 
be a wild pantheistic abstraction, it would be 
Hindoo absorption. I rest on the manifestations of 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. " J^sus 
Christ the same yesterday^ and to-day^ and for 
ever,** Hence, nature is only known really, only 
apprehended as divine, through Christ. Truly says 
Wordsworth — 
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" By grace divine, SERMON 

Not otherwise, oh Nature ! we are thine.** IX. 

See what a dreary, Icelandic desert is nature without 
Christ ; read nature through pantheistic speculations 
of the origin of life and the origin of species ; go 
out upon that great deep of speculation, the dove 
finds no rest for the sole of her foot ; on the contrary, 
nature is made intelligible through Christ. 

Have you never wondered and admired at that 
term and title given to Christ in the New Testa- 
ment, '' the Son of man ? " Do you think his 
merely being born accounts for it ? No, in that sense 
I am the son of man ; " who is this son of man ? " 
Why heaven and earth, from remotest time, looked 
forward to him ; and, by eminency, he is called the 
Son of man ; the man for whom manhood was 
created ; the ultimate, and the ideal of all things, 
through whom the Divine secret was to be revealed, 
through whom the Divine nature was to be mani- 
fested. Do we not know how those words of 
David have, as indicated by the Apostle, a great 
relation also to him : " What is man^ that thou art Ps. viii. 
'' mindful of him ? thou madest him a little lower than 
'' the angels^ that thou mightest crown him with glory 
^^and honour, ^^ Thus, Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day; and those two great facts overawe us — His Pre- 
destination, and his Incarnation. His incarnation was 
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SERMON predestinated, and the divinest fact in the universe 

__' IS the Incarnation of Christ. ^^He was delivered by 

Acts ii. 23. f}jg determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,^^ 

I Peter 1.20 tc ^g ^^^ verily fore-ordained before the foundation 

9. of the world,^^ In those great words of Paul, '* He 

hath saved us according to his own purpose and grace^ 

which was given to us in Christ fesus before the 

world began,^* 

( 2 . ) The same yesterday ! The incarnate Word ! The 
profoundest and divinest thought on which the heart 
can rest is that of the eternal yesterday of the 
incarnate Word. Salvation is by this incarnation. 

Man*8 In- » . . . , . 

carnations Man, indeed, incarnates and embodies his thoughts, 
datroyws!"^"^ they Seldom turn to saviours. Terrible are the 
evidences of this incarnating force. Stand by an 
engine of amazing power ; how triumphantly the 
unwieldy and monstrous thing labours on like a 
huge beast ; it seems alive \ but sometimes it turns 
on man like a devouring and destroying spirit, and 
shivers his work j the imprisoned spirit breaks forth 
and dashes all to pieces. In our age, man has 
incarnated his force in the immense powers of 
machinery ; already we see that he is unable to 
conquer or to cope with his own workmanship. 
What will become of us ? No ! man in his 
mightiest thoughts does not incarnate a saviour; 
more frequently a destroyer. And it is frequently 
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so with the thought of man. Amazing ! a subtle SERMON 

thought, an abstraction, will clasp him round in its ^ 

meshes ; or, like a great hollow, swept by invisible 

winds and fierce spirits, it sucks him down; and 

man in his book embodies his destroyer. Amazing ! 

a dream of science, or a delusion of logic, wastes a 

generation of souls. Is not this the case with books 

we could mention of our day ? But not so with 

the incarnate Jesus. To save, to rectify the 

shattered creation, we look up to the Saviour, 

and exclaim, '' Art thou not from everlasting ? oh Hab. i. 12. 

my God^ we shall not die ! " The yesterday of 

Jesus is the fortress of the soul ; through it we ascend 

into the eternal mountains. I remember well, in A mountain 

r 1 . I . , . . torrent and 

one of our sweet, solemn, mountam solitudes, rismg tarn. 
from the village to the black enclosure of hills ; I 
wound my way by the falling torrent, like a sheet of 
loosened silver plunging — plunging over the rocks ; I 
wound my way up into the bed of the torrent, up 
among the heather and the wild moorland solitude, 
stretching high, and solitary, and stern ; there, 
among the mountains, high up, as if among the 
heavens, there lay the black waters of the moun- 
tain tarn — a little lake two miles round — and the 
black, dark mountains, the grand walls of nature 
over it. So solemn, so silent, and still. It was the 
story without an end, in what it said to me. When 
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SERMON I think of the eternal yesterday Christ had with the 
_* Father ; when I think of what he is in our valleys 
as living water, and what in his eternity ; and when 
I think of the bed of the torrent over which he has 
come to us, I seem to be walking amidst the eternal 
The two hills. Then I revert to that test by which I measure 
to Christ, all great things — infinite fulness and infinite fresh- 
ness i and they are in him^ the same, and yet 
changing; changing, and yet ever the same. 
Col. i. 19. Infinite fulness ; ^^for it pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell : " and infinite fresh- 
Rev. XXII. jigss — " whosoever wilL let him take the water of 
17. . , . ' -^ 

life freely ,^* This is the purchase and the power of 

Christian truth ; this is the text for the home circle, 
and for the missionary field ; and this ought to make 
Christian truth the great power of God : it is not 
merely a development of the ages, it is the plan of 
eternity 5 it is not a trick of investigation or of 
thought, it is the incarnation of the Divine plan. 
Jesus Christ the same yesterday — the great eternal 
The eternity yesterday. Lean against that rock — the rock of 

the R^ock of ^g^s ' ^^^ ^^^^ of eternal ages and generations. 

^^^' Do you remember the noble pictures, by the great 
Middle-age artists, of St. Sebastian, standing against 
the rock, but transpierced with arrows ; it shall not 
be so with you, no ! like Joseph, '' the archers may 
hit sorely at^^ thee, fear not, the arrows shall glance 
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harmlessly against the rock. Jesus ! Jesus ! Jesus ! SERMON 

the same yesterday, the long eternal yesterday, and, ' 

therefore, the same for ever. 

The thought to which I have led you includes 
all thought. What can go beyond this ? The 
eternity of Jesus is the fortress of the soul ; but I 
may now say, 

II. 

Therefore, the eternity of Jesus is the resource of the 
soul. He is the same, for ever the same. 

** If my immortal Saviour lives, 
Then my immortal life is sure." 

He is the same ! Things change, but he is the The true 
unchangeable. Conceive the human eye \ there are jjfg same!^^ 
probably a thousand pairs of human eyes in this place 
this morning \ think of every eye, think how that 
light, the subtle and unextended light, penetrates the 
nerves, and all their labyrinthine meshes, and gives 
that sense of delight and enjoyment, and awakens 
in each the sense to the pictured world ; think of 
those same rays of light by which we see ; think 
how long they have been the same — to Adam, to 
me, to my child ; a ray of light six thousand years 
old. I see by it to-day, it may be infinite ages old; The chang- 
is not this wonderful ? The changing race, the uncha^nging^ 
changing visions \ but the unchanging beam. So *^ * 
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SERMON has it been, so will it be \ and Christ, he is the 
_* same \ his words, his promises, his truth, his 

mediation, ever the same ; for he is " the light of 

the world." 
Jesus Christ, We need a mediator ; he is the same, " the one 

how the 

same. Mediator between God and man^ the man Christ 

m.u.5. jg^j^^yy jjg jg ^YiQ same. We need a revelation of 

John i. 9. the mind and will of God ; he is the same — " that 

was the true light that lighteneth every man that 

Cometh into the world,** We need a righteousness ; 

£ph. ii. 4. he is the same — " he is our peace who hath made 

both one^ and broken down the middle wall of partition^ 

and of twain making one new man^ so making peace.** 

We need awakened sensibilities ; he is the same — 

2 Cor. V. '' the love of Christ constrains us,** We need 

2^Cor. xii. strength ; he is the same — " his grace is still suffi- 

9- cient for us ; his strength is still made perfect in our 

weakness.** We need comfort and consolation; he 

still says, '^ come unto me, I will give you rest.** 

He is the same. We need sustaining in bereave- 

John X. 10. ment — '' / am come that they might have life^ and 

have it more abundantly.** We shall — as the vanished 

generations of the holy dead have needed — we shall 

need sustaining in the hour and power of death ; he 

is the same, he will be the same — " where I am^* 

John)uj.26. he says, '' there shall also my servant be^* ^^ whither 

Johnxiv. 4. I go ye know J and the way ye know^* '' because I live^ 
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ye shall live also.** As the Father hath life in him- SERMON 

TV 

self, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself. __ ' 
Again I say, Jesus ! Jesus ! Jesus ! 

If you have ever visited Rouen, you saw the heart The heart 
of Richard Coeur de Lion. Well, as I remember, Lion, 
when I first saw it, how I sought over the Museum of 
Antiquities for it, and when I saw what of that mighty 
heart, whose throb made the JEast tremble, whose 
beatings had power to call England to arms, and to 
be hailed chiefest and strongest of the chivalries of 
the age — a little pink dust in a little crystal vase ; 
that is what it is, — but Jesus is the same. His 
heart cannot perish j the " lion of the tribe ofjudah " 
cannot turn to clay. 

When the great Emperor Charles V. was dying, Charles v. 
while they brought in the flambeaux, candles, and 
the golden chalice round his couch, amidst the 
gleam he raised himself, and stretched forth his 
hand, as his fingers relaxed their hold of crucifix and 
consecrated candle, and exclaimed, "^ y^JWJ, ^^^ «<Thereb 
Jesus ; " that was best. This has been the thought fc^'j^* » 
of life to the dying. If he lives, I am safe ! " Cloister 

•^ ° . Life of 

And I say how Jesus has sustained, and how Charles v." 
various those whom he has sustained. Twenty joan of Arc. 
years after the burning of Joan of Arc, on that 
famous funereal pile, the monk who stood near 
her, and whom she pushed back lest he should feel 
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SERMON the flames, said/' I heard her in the flames pronounce 

TV 

__' the name, Jesus^ Jesus.^^ That was the last word 
she pronounced ; then the smoke and the flames 
wrapped her round, and she was gone. 

James When the venerable James Slatterie was dyins:, 

Chatham, somebody repeated to him, 

^'Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as dpwny pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.** 

And the venerable saint of God gently murmured 
^^ My head^^ — and so died. 
Benjamin When I visited one day, as he was dying, 
his three niy beloved friend Benjamin Parsons, I said, 
pillows. c4How are you to-day, sir;" he said, "My 
head is resting very sweetly on three pillows ; infi- 
nite power, infinite love, and infinite wisdom." 
Preaching in the Canterbury Hall in Brighton, I 
mentioned this, some time since ; and many months 
after, I was requested to call upon a poor, but holy 
young woman, apparently dying. She said, " I felt I 
must see you before I died ; I heard you preach in 
Canterbury Hall, and tell the story of Benjamin 
Parsons and his three pillows ; and when I went 
through a surgical operation, and it was very cruel, 
I was leaning my head on pillows, and they were 
taking them away, I said, 'Mayn't I keep these?' 
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The surgeon said, ' No my dear, we must take them SERMON 
away.* ' But/ said I, ' you can't take away Benjamin _* 
Parsons ' three pillows ; I can lay my head on 
infinite power, infinite love, and infinite wisdom.* ** 
Thus have they been sustained. I see the Chris- 
tian ages like a train of hoary men in procession. 
Before his birth, holy men beheld his star \ " they 
rejoiced to see his day ; ** our parents first, and Noah 
on Ararat, and Abraham in the wild Mesopotamian 
"wilderness, and Moses by the bush, and the Patri- 
archs. To him the eye of feith has always turned, 
even when it could not distinguish his name or his 
face. I have thought of that star which lights the The pole 
weary navigator on his way ; it is not the most con- 
spicuous in the heavens, but how essential on the 
waste of the sea ; on the lonely moor, among the 
mountains, there is the star ; the earth changes its 
place, but there shines the star, and, through the 
seasons, there shines the star. Clouds sometimes 
roll before it, but it never changes its place. The 
solitary boat, or canoe, with its voyagers driven by 
persecutions to our shores, ages since anchored here 
by the light of its helpful fires, and through all the 
flowing generations, passing through our cities to the 
obscurity of the churchyard, it has shone still the 
same. And Jesus is the pole star of all the ages. J*^"^*!?^„ 

, . ° light of all 

I have said his eternity is the fortress and the the ages. 
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SERMON resource of the soul ; still, I would like to linger 

TV 

_' while I said ferther — and he is the destiny of the soul ; 
this, however, must wait for another meditation, 
but this is true ; the holiest and the happiest 
souls, as they have passed away, have exclaimed, 
'' We have seen his star^ and are come to worship 
him" Is it not amazing, that he who suffered an 
ignominious death has come to be the object of the 
world's hope and adoration? The hope has brightened 
as the ages have advanced ; and if we look up from 
a depopulated world, if we should be the last of 
those caught up to meet the Lord in the air, and it 
should happen to us of which the prophet spake, 
J"^™"**'*^- "/ beheld the earthy and^ lo^ it was without form^ and 
*' void^ and the heavens^ and they had no light. I 
*' beheld the mountains^ and^ lo^ they trembled^ and all the 
*' hills moved lightly, I beheld^ and^ lo^ there was no 
'' man^ and all the birds of the heavens fied. I beheld^ 
'' and^ loy the fruitful place was a wilderness^and all the 
*' cities thereof were broken down at the presence of the 
** Lord^ and by his fierce anger." Still, from the 
Is. liv. 10. heavens would be heard the sweet voice, — " 7he 
mountains shall depart^ and the hills be removed^ but 
my kindness shall not depart from thee^ neither shall 
" the covenant of my peace be removed^ saith the Lord^ 
'* that hath mercy upon thee." 
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Romans v. ii. 

The sentiment of Law^ now-a-days^ is killing the SERMON 
living consciousness. in man : it was so, it has been J^ 
so in all ages ; man is not only in danger from the 
great majesties of nature, he is in danger not less 
from himself and from his own works. In many 
directions they are assuming proportions not less 
than terrible to him. He may say with the Apostle, 
" The law slew me.^^ 

Hence I have been, led myself to a thoughtful 
consideration of the bearings of that word which 
has such a mysterious force and signification in the 
writings of Paul. The word law. What did he 
find in the word ? Is it possible for me to arrive at 
some findings in it which may lift the mind over 
modern casuistries and difficulties ? 

And this reminds me again, how important it is 
to study closely the spirit, especially, of the New 
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SERMON Testament nomenclature j by doing so, I shall find 
_J that many words^ I stoop to pick up and carefully 

Some words examine^ will not pick up ; I shall find that they are 

stones but not stones hut strata ; and I am led into a vast 
range of explorings, conducting me down to the 
very roots and foundations of ancient thought. It 
is most important to understand words — terms and 
words used by the Apostle. — How can we know 
his meaning unless we know his words ? And 
how darkly we usually talk when we speak of the 
law of God. 

^^^j^ But I am met here still by the question, To what 

extent is it necessary to insist upon the conservative 
rights of language ? It is indeed true, that as the 
mind of man grows^ words widen their dimensions^ 
but I must be careful that I do not evaporate words 
into mere meaningless Hegelianisms. At the same 
time I will remember that the shallower the man, 
the shallower the age, by so much the more shallow 
and isolated will all words appear to him. " He 
will see in mankind, in the nation, and even in the 
family, mere individuals, when the act of one has no 
connexion with that of the other." 

It is necessary that we should rightly comprehend 
the meaning of the word which is repeated so often, 
" Law." The whole Epistle to the Romans is an 
exhibition of the reconciliation made by God, of 
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man with his law. It is to us a cold hard word, SERMON 
but it represents that which is highest in God ; — _I 
Order, Holiness, Rectitude. The moderns think 
they have advanced far, when they discover that 
the universe moves upon the wheels of law. Paul 
plainly enough declares that, and he further opens 
his epistle, declaring that man alone breaks through 
the barriers of law. This is the subject of the first 
chapter. Immoral, is unlawful. 

I conceive then, that so long as we limit the 
Pauline conception of the word '' Law " to the 
legalism of Judaism, we do injustice, not only to 
the argument of the Apostle, but still more injustice 
to the scope and intention of the Christian system. 
Was Judaism uppermost in the mind of the Apostle, 
in the Epistle to the Romans ? I cannot think so j 
it was in the mind of the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, but the architecture of the argument 
to the Romans is altogether different, as it is also 
addressed to a very different people. Singularly 
enough, it is addressed to a people who had first 
given to the world, on a vast scale, the routine and 
authority of all-conserving and all-conquering law. 
In fact, it is easy to see, that such an argument as 
that, we suppose the Apostle to use, would fall 
useless upon the ears of Romans, as harmless and 
useless as it usually falls upon our ears. It is true, 
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SERMON whatever Paul meant by law, **he must have meant 
_1 something hard to us to understand," so long as we 
limit its signification to its merely Shemitic, Orien- 
tal, or merely Hierophantic ideas. When, then, I 
hear Paul speak of the law of God, I understand 
by it God's expressed will. But then, we know that 
will is the expression of God's character. It is so 
with us : what I will^ that I am^ so with God^ what 
He wills He is. " Law has her seat in the bosom 

Hooker. Qf Q^^^yy g^jj Hooker ; that is, God himself is sub- 
ject to conditions. God is subject to laws — the law 
of his own holiness^ for instance — He cannot go 
beyond it, or sink beneath it. God is sovereign, 
but he *has a law in his own being, beyond and be- 
neath which he cannot go ; he can do nothing 
unholy. He. can do nothing wrong, nothing beneath 
the character of God. 

sid^cTaTan ^^ "^^ ^^ word Law, as used by the Apostle, 
«f8cntial becomes as difficult, so as to be almost synonymous 
form. with those mysterious and essential thought-forms ^ — 

" time," " space," and " personality." They mo- 
dify all our knowledge, and they may cramp, or 
give freedom to our being. While the human 
mind cannot transcend the laws of its own being, it 
can mould them to its own development, use them 
not as grooves, but as wings. Now, I believe, 
from the whole structure of the Epistle to the 
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Romans, the Apostle saw clearly the unsatisfactory SERMON 
clwnicter of all representationalism. Hence the __ 
elucidation, in the second chapter, of *' the Law of 
ioliness and happiness." In reply to the Jew, it is 
sliown that there is a state of internal being, which 
is the true being ; that the things given to the Jew, 
are revelations which distinguish him, but without 
the law of grace, cannot save him. Then he saw 
the axis, the pole of the universal system. He 
saw the authority of law absolute, not pictorial ; 
— spiritual, not mechanical. A man with the under- 
standing awakened — the understanding alone in the 
world of sense — finds himself confiised by a universe 
of forces — Dynamics, they are everything. Law. 
Well, I don't care about the old Jewish garments 
and ceremonies j but I find myself w^ry certainly 
surrounded by mysterious forces — the law, the fear- 
ful machinery, the grinding remorseless fatalism of 
nature. It is a "/^w of death^^ and from whatever 
cause I see that I too am brought into " condemna- 
tion,^^ You cannot but be aware that at this point 
it is we meet with the arch-heresy, and enormous 
intellectual jeopardy of our age. We recoil from 
all the modern theories of life — the pantheistic 
theories, for this reason. Law threatens to swallow 
us in its vortex. "The curtain of the physical 
world is closing in upon us." Mr. Jowett says, 

N 
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SERMON *' this only means that the arms of our intelligence 
_* are embracing us on every side. We have no more 
The con- fear of nature, for our knowledge of the law of 
Nature and nature has cast out fear." This is as may be. I 
matter la believe it is by no means the state of most of those 

only a law J 

of death, who turn their regards upon nature. Nature is every- 
where a tyrannicide. Her monotony overwhelms 
— her cruelty appals, her proclivities to temptation 
and passion alarm me. This is that *'*'law ofdeath^^ 
which terrified the Apostle — " Who shall deliver me 
from it?'' The law over which hung the curse of 
the headsman's axe or the hangman's rope ; this is 
that law which he identified with the innermost 

Rom. vij. " Me" of his being — " fflio shall deliver ME from 
it?" and this is that of which we speak as a state 
of nature ; it is the state of law, a state in which 
the man himself, possessed as he is of something 
better, is merely the victim of the forces, the sport- 
ful furies — ^who themselves, while they crush him, 
know not what they do— blind as lightnings, deaf 
as thunders, while households fall into ruin by their 
inevitable and irresistible necessities. Is there any 
reason to think that Paul had felt the force and the 
terror of nature, and its dreadful neighbourhood to 
despair, as we in our age have felt it ? It is to be 
thought so— there are expressions which assure us 
that he had felt, not only the cruel inexorableness 



22. 
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of Judaism, and the still more cruel and inexorable SERMON 
coil and fang of conscience ; he had felt that which _[ 
stands in the history of consciousness, usually mid- 
way between the two — the doom of nature. There 
is much in the discoveries of our own day which 
has brought out in fearful light to the intellectual 
perceptions, the cruelty of nature. Man's moral 
consciousness, too, has been brought face to face with 
the great physical facts and forces as it has never been 
before, but the rudiments of that antagonism and 
oppression have always been seen by enlightened 
minds. Hence Paul heard " the whole creation Rom. vUi. 
groaning and travailing in pain together ;*' and 
hence, in the mighty climax and close of his argu- 
ment, in the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, he saw and expressed how " the law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus" placed the spirit 
above all that we associate with the " law of death 
and sinJ* liftino: the soul above all created intelli- „ 

° ^ , ^ Rom. viu. 

gences that could harm it — placing it above angels^ 38, 39. 
and principalities^ and powers^ in a state where there 
is no past, no future — no height^ no depth — nothing 
to separate^ nothing to decompose or corrupt. 

God pours abroad a vast flood of life, folds it in 
evil forms, harnesses it down, but he does so to 
superinduce upon it another life ; hence we find 
two lives within us, two motions, both conducive 
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SERMON to the order of life, — the real and the apparent life, 
^ like the real and apparent motions of the heavens, 
like stars going from east to west, vrhile we are 
travelling from west to east. 

The mystery of Life equals the mystery of the 
Law which governs Life. What is it ? It is 
usual to man to plunge all lives together in one 
generalization — Life; but he has that in him which 
asserts the difference and maintains it. All life 
beneath man partakes of the nature of force. You 
James are acquainted with the way in which Mr. Hinton, 
His paradox in his " Life in Nature,'* and " Man and his Dwel- 
Naturc." " '"^8 Place," has attempted to overcome this diffi- 
culty by a clever paradox, which is really, what 
perhaps every paradox is, a half truth. " We are 
dead," nature lives; he wishes us to extend the 
life which he speaks of as " stored up force," 
and to consider gravity as affording the requisite 
conditions for an organic relation of the masses of 
the universe. The outlook from Mr. Hinton's books 
is fearful ; the great gulf of Pantheism yawns below. 
" Who shall deliver Me from the body of this death?'' 
Damin'8 ^11 this is the same as Mr. Darwin's theory— it is 
life as force ; life as reduced to blind operating 
force — life like that of a working, writhing, sightless 
worm. It is at this point that I become aware that 
while nature lives — and I live as nature lives — an 
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organism exposed to decay, the ^^ law of the Spirit SERMON 
ofLife^^ is the law of Holiness, and Holiness is __* 
Life, and Holiness alone is Life. Mr. Ruskin puts Mr. 
in juxtaposition the words " composition," which is 
life, and "^/^composition" — death. Composition, 
he says, is the help of everything (in a picture, for 
instance, by everything else). " The power which 
"causes the several portions of the plant to help each 
" other, we call life, much more so in an animal ; we 
"may take away the branch of a tree without much 
" harm to it, but not the animal's limb. That inten- 
" sity of life is also intensity of helpfulness. The 
" ceasii^ of this help we call corruption, and in pro- 
" portion to the perfectness of this help is the dread- 
" fulness of the loss. The more intense the life has 
" been, the more terrible is its corruption. The jp«:omposi- 
" decomposition of a crystal is not necessarily impure repulsive as 
" at all. The fermentation of a wholesome liquid ^^^^ *® 
" begins to admit the idea slightly ; — the decay of 
" leaves yet more ^ of flowers, more ; of animals, with 
" greater painfulness and terribleness, inexact propor- 
" tion to their original vitality, and the foulest of all 
" corruption is that of the body of man ; and in his 
" body that which is occasioned by disease more than 
** that of natural death." And here is the significa- 
tion of the cry of the Apostle. " Wlio shall deliver 
me from the body [the law) of this death? ^^ Who 
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SERMON shall help me? I begin to perceive that holiness is 
_J help, but ^^ I am carnal^ sold under sin ; " /am 
dying, and corrupting, because I am impure. If I 
were holy I should not inherit a ^^composed but a 
composed being. All Scripture points to this — a 
pure and holy state is a helpful and consistent and 
sustained state. God is the most helpful Being 
because he is the most holy; and Mr. Ruskin 
would not unnaturally have us use in relation to God, 
"Holy" and " holy" and "helpful" as convertible terms. "You 
are convert- " will find a wonderful clearness come into many texts 
ible terms, cc by reading habitually ^helpful' and 'helpfuhiess* 
" for ^ holy ' and ^ holiness ; ' " and he cites a pertinent 
passage in Romans which seems to have given to 
him the note of his remarks : — " For if the firstfruit 
*^ be holy^ the lump is also holy; and if the root be holy^ 
" so are the branches; " and hence the cherubim's cry 
is very clear and mighty, " Helpful, Helpful, Help- 
'^ ful, Lord of Hosts, of all the armies and creatures 
" and hosts of the earth , " and hence it is by Him 
who was ^^ holy J harmless^ undefiled^ and separate 
from sinners ^^^ that "^// things subsist, ^^ They are 
preserved by His helpfulness in life and being, and 
I see the law of the curse, and the law of death ; 
and they result from the departure of that which is 
highest in man from the ever-blessed and holy and 
helpful God. I see that that which is within me is 
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a prey to the curse of corruption, and therefore all SERMON 
IS corrupt, " the whole head is sick^ and the whole _ 
heart is faints 

I begin to perceive what the higher consciousness 
is at first, it is only like the consciousness of a clair- 
voyant. I am as in a trance of somnambulism. I see 
the absolute hemming me in — still I am in a state 
of catalepsy — a frightful nightmare dream, in which 
the consciousness is awake, but the freedom of the 
soul in shackles \ a mesmerized man ; the blind forces 
in the blood fetter the being, " Oh wretched man 
that I amf" — The law, the law. This is that 
state in which the Apostle speaks of the Ephesians 
as " dead in trespasses and sins^^' and yet continues, Eph. U. 2. 
^^ Wherein in time past ye walked^^ — a horrible 
sonmambulistic walk. But from this we rise to 
the perception, that consciousness is more than 
force, it is the perception of the end of force, and 
the power and means consciousness has to control 
force. The law of consciousness is used by the 
Apostle, when he rises from the review of the sym- 
metry of things to the conditions of character, by 
which God has made himself known to us. But 
the birth of consciousness in the soul is the awaken- 
ing of conscience^ and while consciousness broods 
over matter, as a master over a slave, conscience, a 
still more inexorable master, broods over the con- 
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SERMON sciousness. Law is still a terror, that which is 
^* fixed ; the rigid hard law of things is still a sentence 
and a doom. "5y this law is the knowledge of sin. ^^ 
To glass these things more vividly to minds not 
awakened as yet, is the purpose of the ceremonial 
law ; itself a glass of the moral law 5 the terror 
inspired by the law of the forces of nature is inten- 
sified, when it is transferred not merely to the con- 
sciousness, but to the conscience. You have seen 
the large-eyed brute standing still in trembling 
terror in a thunder-storm ; its blind blunt instincts 
stunned, while afraid of the unnatural portents and 
terrors — so with some men— consciousness awaken- 
ed, and the understanding sitting percipient, hut 
chained behind its bars is a fearful picture; but 
conscience setting all consciousness in terror and in 
flame, this is more fearful. 

But, ''Man has no more doubts than he can 

Gal. ill. 24. carry," as a writer says : thus " the law becomes our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. ^^ It does not be- 
long to my purpose here to show how the conscience 
finds peace; but I find now what lifts me above 
law, above the fearful machine-work of nature — 
above the forces of the universe. This is the glory 
of Christ, who '' came not to destroy the law^ but to 
fulfiV^ And at this point it is that we begin to 
perceive that Christ is not only the wisdom of God, 
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but ^Hhe power of God.*^ He is a new force in the SERMON 
soul. He is overcoming grace, and truly no one _J_ 
ever perceives really the wisdom of God until in p"*:* " ^* 

* •' -^ lawgiver ad- 

his own' nature he becomes aware of the power ^ministering 

^^ —.^ uie law 

God. This is that law which asserts itself over 
law. This is ^^the law of the Spirit oflife^' which 
sets free. This is that irresistible grace which 
charms and takes captive the affections ; the powers 
of nature, the whirl of remorseless forces, are not 
the end of being ; no, Christ reveals a higher than 
these. This is the glory of His miracles^ that they 
arc a working over nature ; and this is the glory of 
His resurrection — this is " the power of his resurrec^ 
tion '* — that it shows a lordship over nature. Ter- 
rified by what is arbitrary and fixed in law, I 
wanted to find the security of the law of perma- 
nence transcended by the law of change, and I find 
it here : " / thank God^ through our Lord fesus 
Christ,** '* Therefore^ there is no condemnation,** 
I have discovered how " the law and the Spirit of 
life sets free from the law ofsin^** that is conscience ; 
" and of death^* that is nature. 

What a living perennial vitality there is in the 
words of the Book. I would say, especially here, 
in the words of the New Testament, Christ is the 
light of the world; words penetrated by His mind 
acquire a new force and meaning ; these words give 
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SERMON a new knowledge) and a new consciousness ; I 
_2 mean by that, they present us with new facts, and 
they create an apprehension for the recognition and 
the perception of them. The best consciousness 
can only be called into life by the Christian truth, 
at any rate for the multitude. Here is enlarged and 

Descartes, improved the great saying of Descartes, — ^with a wellr 
known writer, "I say not — I think, therefore I am; 
" but rather, I am, therefore I think ; I think, and 
" therefore I shall be." It is thus, too, that in the 
evidencing education of our age, while the facts ot 
nature presented to the eye of reason startle, we 
may entertain a reasonable hope, that reason may 
become faith; and faith become reason^ by a right 
understanding of the words which mediate between 
them^ and both may be able to say^ '' I thank God 

THROUGH OUR LoRD JeSUS ChRIST." 



{Second Sermon,) 



% tagvxMf fxaatbt fojirj i» aWje tor nKbt jfowr %mh* — 

James i., 21. 

So much is said in our day about nature and laws of sermon 
nature, that at the risk of seeming to leave the ^• 
simple pathway of Gospel statement and declaration, 
I am disposed, first, to use this service for the pur- 
pose of pointing your attention to a flaw in all 
arguments pointing to the pantheistic theory of the 
nature of man. It is, perhaps, an old thought and 
argument, but it needs to be perpetually insisted on. 
It is as high a proof as we can ascend to of the 
independence of soul, that it can act upon, com- 
mand, and arouse inferior nature to its bidding. 
" Rivers, trees, and bodily frames do not act, but 
are acted upon." Man has power to use all these 
lower things, " Jll things are put under his feet,^'* 
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SERMON He has consciousness, and will, and comparison, 
_* and by these he can say to all things " go," and 
they go, " come," and they come. What limits 
shall we put to the conquests of mind and human 
character ? Immortality of matter, immortality of 
force, infinity of matter ; existence of instinctive 
design in nature, — these seem to me expressions 
truly of sublime /i^«sense, and when used to illus- 
trate the problems of existence, seem to me as wise 
as attempts to prove that a north-east wind could 
make a pair of compasses or a case of mathematical 

The answer instruments. The / am of the human soul, and 

to the 

dynamical its / will^ and / have sinned^ and / suffer^ out- 
thconrinof^^^S^ all this drift of rubbish of words without 
the soul, knowledge. 

Man and nature have been, since they first met, 
in perpetual conflict ; in every department nature 
feels the superiority of man, and gives up the con- 
Bushneli. flict. It is true, as Dr. Bushnell says, " Not all 
'' the winds, and storms, and earthquakes, and seas, 
" and seasons of the world, have done so much to 
" revolutionise the earth as Man, the power of an 
" endless life, has done, since the day he came forth 
" upon it, and received dominion over it." An absurd 
passage has frequently been quoted with admiration 
from the pages of Rousseau, teaching that " every- 
thing degenerates in the hands of man 5" that senti- 
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mental but thoughtless writer complains, that man sERMON 
forces one land to nourish the product out of ^' 
another ; that he mixes and confounds the climates, Rousseau. 
(ke elements, and the seasons; that he mutilates 
dogs and horses, and overturns everything, and 
disfigures all, and loves deformity, and wishes 
nothing to be such as nature made it : on the 
contrary, God has constituted the world so, that its 
fertility and material beauty depend upon the 
industry and the operations of man. We who live 
in a land of matured civilization do not sufficiently 
possess the opportunity to observe how science, art, 
and man have really improved on nature ; the 
velvet lawn is not nature but art assisting nature ; 
and the green sward of the pasturage, and the rich 
grass of the meadow, and the heavy ears of bending 
wheat, and the heavy fruit on the boughs of the 
orchards, and the variety of the rose, and the colours 
of dahlias — these are almost as much the production 
of art as nature ; and so in the animal kingdom, 
man triumphs over disadvantages and defects of 
climates; he calls into existence new creatures, 
while he gives to those elder types so new, and 
improved, and distinct a character. ^^Man is higher 
and stronger than nature. ^^ 

For think what soul can do ! Grafting a higher 
upon a lower nature, to improve and elevate 
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SERMON the lower, has ever been the mission of man, 
_• and it is the method of God. It is not so 
true to say, that the forms of inanimate creation 
perpetually develop into some higher type, ii 
to say that some higher type is prepared for 
them, that some higher type steps down to meet 
them ; it is not by merely stretching out of hands 
that a nature is developed, no, but by a marriage, by 
a union, by finding and feeling something waiting 
for it, drawing it, helping it. I saw this thought 
wrought out, as it seemed to me, very admirably 

Eiihu ^ the other day, in the last work by Elihu Burritt ; 

Bumtt*8 

sermon on his reflections upon that rural beauty, the hollyhock, 
h(Kk.° ^" seemed to me a very powerful and suflicient answer 
to those theories which maintain the self-evolving 
powers of nature ; he found the hollyhock a very 
superior flower in old England to New England ; 
man has improved it 5 we will not say that every 
lesson which man compels nature to take in the 
conservatory is the wisest lesson, but it is marvel- 
lous that man possesses the power to add other tints 
to the flowers, and it is in the same spirit of power 
that man is able to give a new creative shaping to 
the multitudinous generations of animal life. 
" Nature takes art into partnership, and puts more 
" muscle here, straightens the vertebra) there, or 
" shortens the bones, fleshes the leg to such a joint. 
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" and wools or unwools it below, horns or unhorns SERMON 
'' the head ; " is not this wonderful ? Man finds a __' 
new pattern for the fern. What has man done 
with simple roots, the wild turnip, wild carrot, 
parsnip, and potatoe ; there are hidden resources in 
all ; it is mind that has made all the creatures what 
we see them to-day ; it has been well said that 
*' Flowers that Eve stuck in the hair of the infent 
'' Abel are just now opening the last casket of their 
*' beauty to the fevoured children of our time." 
These things possess no power of improvement 
within themselves, but soul, thoughtful soul, 
possessed the power to give to them new aspects, 
new characters, and man has been the grafter ; he 
has perpetually improved, taking the lowei and 
marrying it to the higher, and thus, indeed, from 
the flower of the field, or the hyssop by the wall, 
rising to the cedars or the oak — thus the great 
lesson goes on ; man is stronger than nature^ but God 
is stronger than man; thus everywhere the illustration 
goes on, man grafts on nature's stock, and it was a 
wise pen that said, 

** Nature is made better by no mean, Shalcspere. 

But nature makes that mean ; so, o'er that art 
Which adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. . . , We marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
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SERMON ^^ ^"^ ^^ nobler race • this is an art 

XI. Which does mend nature, change it rather ; but 

— The art itself is nature/* 

The And this is the story of what souls can do : this 

qqj j„ is the story of that which is higher than man or 
nature, so nature^ this is God's plan, so God zrafts on the 

in grace. ■* o ^ 

corrupt Stock of our nature^ or the worn stock of this 
old world^ His new divine life. When we see how 
nature herself improves, how man himself possesses 
power over her, it is not, surely, too much to think 
that the chain of means does not stop there ; no, 
but what makes man a being of so much larger 
mould, whence came he to be so gifted with the 
higher formative powers, and how ; whence comes 
the power by which he is himself enabled to look 
up ; what is that which is drawing hinij lifting him; 
what is that which gives to him a new life ; whence 
the power that commands desire, that puts the bit 
and bridle to headstrong passions, and lusts, appe- 
tites, and tempers ? have we not the key to all in 
that sentence, '* The engrafted word which is able to 
save your souls ? " 
Soul the Souls 'y for force and matter are not the only factors 

only real . 

fector. of the universe^ or the earth. Nay, the only real 
factor is soul. Everywhere nature tells the same 
tale. The modern achievements in farming, like 
those in gardening, show the power of man over 



can 
create new 
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mature ; in this department of industry man may be SERMON 

satd to be engaged in creating new soils ; he learns ' 

that cultivation here consists in pulverization ; he Soul 
learns that the greater the commination of the soil, g^^^ 
that is, the exposure of its internal superficies, the 
greater its power to absorb ammonia, the essence of 
manure, from that great storehouse of fertility, the 
atmosphere. " The farmer is learning the chemistry 
and the machinery of the clays. Here, in every 
well-cultivated ferm, man is brought face to face 
with nature in her first elementary principles. The 
firmer understands now that it is not bulk in his 
manure which is its valuable part ; that the bulk 
and the weight of farmyard manure is simply the 
carbon which it obtained last year from the atmos- 
phere, all of which goes through a long process of 
decay before it will have set free its mineral and 
ammoniacal parts, which together constitute, when 
dissolved by water, the suction food of roots. The 
penguin of the vast Pacific has been called '' the 
wizard of the farm," and guano is a wonderful 
exemplification of the truth of the agriculture we 
have just mentioned — the nutrition of plants from 
the atmosphere. Burn a plant, whether it be an 
oak tree or a stalk of cloves, and the trifling ash it 
leaves will show you all it ever got from the soil \ 
but where is the bulk gone ? 

o 
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SERMON ** ^"^ ^^ ^"'» 

XI. And what uemed corporeal hath melted, 

— Like breath into the wind.** 

SiMiiin the Combustion undoes what growth did ; it recom- 

the chemist, bines the carbon of the plant with the oxygen of 

the air, and their union is carbonic acid gas, the 

very substance which the leaves of a plant feed 

upon \ mind takes these facts and places them in 

happy order and relation, and hence how agriculture, 

instead of being a mere clumsy hap-hazard affair, 

is now the very philosophy of matter. Lessons 

like these, obtained in the old world, and in the old 

mother country, will spread vernal wealth, and 

rich harvests, and pasture-land over all the fields of 

the new world, the American continent, and the 

Australian colonies. There is a magnificent mystery 

lying under the green coverlets of the fields ; the 

chemist is seeking to unriddle it in his way, and 

farmers are unriddling it in theirs ; and when it 

is said that fine tilth makes fine crops, it is only in 

other words expressing the triturating theory which 

enables the soil, by fine pulverization, to drink in 

the life of the atmosphere, and to combine and 

intercombine the three great elements of clay, and 

sand, and lime. All is the discovery and work of 

soul. 

Nature and man in front of each other. The 
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pith and the spirit of this thought are very finely sermon 

presented in the words of that grand old Hebrew ^' 

poem, the hundred-and-seventh Psalm ; they are, in Soul in his- 

6ct, the moral philosophy of history : "//> turneth Ps.cvU. 33, 

^^ rivers into a wilderness^ and the water springs into^^' 

" dry ground; a fruitful land into barrenness^ for the 

^^ wickedness of them that dwell therein. He turneth 

*' the wilderness into a standing water ^ and dry ground 

'' into water springs. And there he maketh the hungry 

** to dwells that they may prepare a city for habitation^ 

^^ and sow the fields ^ and plant vineyards^ which may 

** yield fruits of increase. He blesseth them also, so 

** that they are multiplied greatly ; and suffereth not 

** their cattle to decrease. Again they are minished 

" and brought low through oppression, affliction and 

^^ sorrow. He poureth contempt upon princes, and 

" causeth them to wander in the wilderness, where there 

** is no way.^^ The history of the world abundantly Moral, or 

translates these fine stanzas for us : nations of ?°*^*^^ ""*f* 

' in national 

Europe and of Asia illustrate, upon a vast and grandeur 

and decay. 

wonderful scale, the truth and fulness of the royal 
poet — his own country, Palestine, Judea among the 
rest — 

" The cedars wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah^s statelier maids are gone.*' 

Man fearfully retards or aids the benevolent 
designs of nature. What changes are produced on 
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SERMON the surface of the globe by the intercourse between 
__• nations ! Man, banishing himself from a country, 
desires everything to change countries with him ; 
and plants, and insects, and different quadrupeds 
follow him across the ocean. 
What dc- This is the story of what soul can do — great in 
can do. undoing as well as in doing. What has man made, 
by priestcraft, despotism, ignorance, and neglect, of 
that glorious country for which nature has done every- 
thing, Spain P What a difference between the Rome 
history unveils to us, and the Rome of to-day ! The 
fairest and most fruitful portions and provinces of 
the Roman empire, which once gave habitation and 
enjoyment to a dense, refined, and cultivated popu- 
lation, are now waste and solitary, and spots of 
earth, teeming and laughing in all the happy glad- 
ness of industry, are now despoiled and deserted ; 
and other lands lying along the East, once flowing, 
in no metaphorical language, but really, with milk 
and honey, great seats of pasture-land and haunts 
of the wild bee, lie now all desolate and bare. 

Man has power to act on nature; for, on the 
contrary, what have those regions become which 
the Roman writers described in such forbidding 
terms — the rigorous regions of the rugged and 
intractable north — Scythia, Britain, Germany, and 
Gaul ? Beauty and freedom, exiled from the Ro- 
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man empire, found shelter amidst those wastes j SERMON 
material necessities sprang from the soil at the call ; __* 
&nes and fabrics, and palaces and principalities rose 
upon the spots where the wild beast made its lair, 
and over which the eagle hovered and screamed. 
It is for man that the ^^ wilderness and the solitary Is, xxxvl 1 , 
place are glad;" it is at the commanding spell of 
his genius that the '' desert rejoices and blossoms as 
the rose ; " literally enough, " in the habitation of 
dragons^ where each lay^ springs the grass with 
reeds and rushes" — proof that something more goes 
to make a world than Force and Matter, It is soul 
which engrafts on nature its own good or evil seeds, 
and man is engrafting now the vast unoccupied 
prairies and forests of America, Australia, and the 
great Oceanic Islands. Man is draining ofFthe super- 
fluous waters, effecting clearings in the great tracts 
of forest-land, striking roots of communication from 
the ocean bay to the sweet interior valley, and 
compelling stern, immutable, savage or seductive 
nature to give up her contest with him, and own 
the being her Creator sent to rule her and have 
dominion over her. Think, too, of the fearful 
power, the destructiveness of man ; and man has, 
no doubt, yet to learn greatly how to utilize his 
forces. Two great kingdoms of nature especially 
call for this remark — the kingdoms of floods and 
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SERMON forests. Changes in climate have been at oncre 
__• a mystery, and, in many regions, a misery to 
the human populations — man can even change 
climates, 
Man the Usually, the destruction of the woods is man's 

destroyer m . ' ^ 

the forests, first great physical conquest — his first violation of 
the harmony of inanimate nature ; he fills the 
open ground along the margin of the river, the 
lake, and the sea, peoples the meadows and savan- 
nahs, and then finds himself capable only of farther 
growth by cutting down the forest that hems him 
in ; but the forest is one of the great life-preservers 
of the globe ; it may almost be said that forests are 

foratlaws ^® lungs of the world — for the ocean, the winds, 
and the woods form a great distillatory apparatus ; 
the sea is the boiler in which vapour is raised by 
the solar heat; the winds are the guiding tubes 
which carry the vapours to the forests, where a 
lower temperature prevails, and there the vapours 
are condensed, and thus the masses of rain are dis- 
tilled from the clouds floating in the atmosphere, 
from the woods beneath them. Hence, the woods, 
both in summer and in winter, tend to increase the 
fall of rain, and thus they influence the humidity 
of the soils and the flow of springs. It seems clear 
that in countries where great clearings have been 
made, there has been a diminution of the flow of 
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^ik| springs ; the immense importance of the forest as a SERMON 
reservoir for a stock of moisture thus becomes _J 
apparent ; the forest softens the temperature and '^^^ ^^*^^' 
assimilates the surrounding climate to the tender- 
ness of softer skies. For these reasons, which also 
instantly suggest others, the forest checks the pre- 
cipitation of the torrent ; or the bleak winds would 
sweep down from the mountains, the soil be bared 
of its covering of leaves and pulverized by the 
action of sun and wind, and whole regions '' are 
converted from a sponge into a dust-heap." Thus, See a copious 
in two ways, the extensive destruction of forests f^^h's 
works irreparable and appalling mischief. Many !^^?J^ ?f ** 
districts of Europe are now suffering extensively 
from the causes to which we have referred \ in 
several countries, especially in France and Switzer- 
land, whole provinces are converted from forest- 
crowned hills, luxuriant pasture grounds, abundant 
corn-fields and vineyards, into bleak, bare mountain 
ridges, rocky declivities, and steep earth banks and 
ravines, whose beds are now dry, and presently 
filled with torrents of fluid mud and gravel, hurrying 
down to spread themselves over the plain, and 
dooming to barrenness the once productive fields. 
Such is the destructive influence of man. And, 
within the last century, the clearing of the forests, 
giving rise and pathway to the mountain torrents, has 
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SERMON buried beneath sand and gravel more land than 

_J been gained by the clearing. 
Man the Amazing is the destructive power of man. Agri- 

cultural capital is daily swept away by the waters. 
In Europe, in the Alps, unparalleled destitution is 
visible in the mountain zone, while the solitude of 
certain districts assumes an indescribable character 
of sterility and desolation. The gradual destruction 
of the wood has, in innumerable localities, annihi- 
lated springs and fuel. There is no conception of the 
necessity of the conservation of the forests. *'The 
mountains have plenty of high forests ; they will 
last my time," thinks the peasant, and so the work 
The Alpine of Spoliation goes on. The Alpine forest is mono- 
forest, tonous and unpretentious ; it is not clothed with 
attractive splendour of colour ; solitude takes up no 
abode within it ; it is a thoroughly romantic wilder- 
ness. The Ban forest, as it is called, is to hinder, 
by its mass of strong, upright stems, the breaking 
loose, and the sliding down of the vast heaps of 
snow accumulating during the winter. The inha- 
bitants of the Alps saw the necessity of sparing 
the forests years ago, and therefore they were called 
"ban forests," and the law was clothed with strange 
mystical wonders and popular superstitions, and 
unseen powers were supposed to guard and to keep 
sacred the consecrated trees. 
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There is a district between Grenoble and Briancon, SERMON 

XI 

in the valley of the Romanche, where many villages __* 
are so destitute of wood as to be reduced to the 
necessity of baking their bread with sun-dried cow 
dung J the bread becomes so hard that it can only 
be cut by an axe, and M. Blanqui says, '' I have 
" myself seen a loaf of bread in September, at the 
" kneading of which I was present the January 
" previous." Regions visited by Arthur Young in 
1789, along whose hill pastures roamed a million of 
sheep, besides large herds of other cattle, are now 
rapidly hastening to the condition of a desert. 
These are momentous reflections, very suggestive 
and illustrative of the destructive character of man — 
removing the screens against the chilling blasts of 
the north wind from the fertile plains of central 
counties, destroying the equilibrium of temperature 
and humidity. Mr. Marsh sets the meteorological 
importance in a very clear light, and it does seem 
that it is not only, as we have said, the great organ 
for the respiration of the world, but the forest seems 
almost indigenous. My object in making these 
remarks is to ask you, if force and matter are suffi- 
cient, as modern savans think, to account for 
xrhanges so stupendous ? Is man only the mighty 
plenipotentiary of wind and clay ? The thought is 
really too grotesque to be hideous — it is like a mask 
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ION of folly — that man who re-combines and re-arranges 
soils, alters climates, removes a wilderness, shouU 
be himself no more than a cunning composition of 
atmosphere and mud. 

Man^ that is soul^ has power to make a sandy desert a 
forest^ a forest a sandy desert. Forests, it has been 
thought, would very soon cover many parts of the 
Arabian and African deserts if man and the domestic 
animals, especially the camel and the goat, were ban- 
ished from them. The camel is especially an enemy 
to all vegetation ; his hard palate and tongue, and 
strong teeth, enable him to break oiF and masticate 
tough and thorny branches as large as the finger; 
he spares no tree whose branches are within his 
Forests in reach. Young trees sprout plentifully round the 
springs, and along the winter water courses — ^the 
halting places of the caravans in the routes of travel. 
In the shade of these trees annual grasses and 
perennial shrubs shoot up, but they are rapidly 
mown down by the hungry cattle of the Bedouin as 
fast as they grow. A few years of undisturbed 
vegetation would suffice to cover these spots with 
groves, and these, in turn, would spread themselves 
over soils where now nothing but the poisonous 
foxglove and the bitter colocynth are ever seen. 
Perhaps such speculations guide us to some know- 
ledge as to the origin of these vast deserts and 
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sieets of sand ; we have abundant reason to know sermon 
[ 4at the mountains were not always as unclothed as _ 
3t present; even there man has most probably 
Created the meteoric and mechanical influences 
^hich again have produced the conditions favour- 
able to the production of sand from the disintegrated 
^ock. We may be sure that when the beautiful 
palaces of Arabia Petraea — its temples, theatres, and 
Vaults — were constructed, whoever were their 
builders, they were not reared and excavated as now 
they stand, in a leafless, grass-less, spring-less 
solitude, with no charm to break the monotonous 
intercourse of the bald desert and the hot sun. 
Such thoughts on desert sands lead us out into 
many observations which are scarcely speculation, 
and which, perhaps, might even weigh a little on 
the mind of self-suflicient Dr. Colenso, whose 
embarrassment with reference to the residence of 
the Israelites in the wilderness only really leaves 
occasion for the remark, that there is every pro- 
bability that the wilderness was a diflFerent region 
from that which we know it to be now. The forest, 
however, is, from every aspect, a more interesting 
and delightful region than the desert. Thus the 
dynamical and cosmical influences of forest life in 
every department open up tracts of suggestive 
thought; when we deal with these vast kingdoms 
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SERMON of wood simply in their grand relations to man, 
_j forests as the camps of primeval tribes, the haunts 
of romance, the shelters of bandit hordes and out- 
laws, the cradles of village life and infant populations. 
These are not the aspects which come under review 
here. Man in the woods is an interesting, but not 
usually a very beautiful, spectacle \ as a race rises 
to agriculture it becomes hostile to the forests. 
The trees, as we have seen, are in the way of the 
spade and the plough, and the wood gives less 
booty than the field, the garden, or the vineyard. 
It is a pleasant romance to transfer the imagination 
to that strange life, the solitude of those primeval 
mountains and forests to hills, it may be, crowned 
with palm trees and arborescent ferns, and to con- 
ceive at night all the sounds which shake the dark 
regions of the solemn wood. Trees, again, of 
stupendous height, under whose bushy, deep foliage 
reigns a dim twilight, a perpetual obscurity, of 
which our forests of pines, oaks, and beech trees 
convey no idea. Storms, the thunder rolling at a 
distance, the clouds suspended on the top of the 
lofty mountains, and the plaintive howling of the 
beasts presaging the storm — such is the romance of 
the forest ; but my design is not to be poetic, or 
romantic, or historic, but practical. But the 
electrical influence of trees, and their power to 
excite or conduct electricity, their consequent 
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influence on the electrical state of the atmosphere, sermon 
and the chemical influence of the forest, by which ^ 
the close apartment of the air is aflFected, by the 
inspiration and expiration of the vast carbonaceous 
regions, and the influence of the forest as inorganic 
matter, as an absorbent, radiator, and conductor of 
heat — considerations like these, it is manifest, lead 
to important results. It is seen how, if huge, 
dank, overgrown Vegetation has a tendency to create 
plague and fever^ forests and trees are also a pro- 
tection against malaria ; they form a wall or vege- 
table screen, guarding against the exhalation from 
marshes, and other sources of disease ; and it is 
remarkable that the great swamps of the Virginias 
and Carolinas, in climates nearly similar to that of 
Italy, are healthy, even to the white man, so long 
as the forests in and around them remain; but 
become very insalubrious — and here again we have 
a key to the insalubrity of Rome and the country 
round Rome — when the forests, the great ventilators, 
have been removed, and malaria reigns almost 
undisputed lord of the soil. Thus we find how, in 
innumerable ways, the great arrangements of nature 
all tend to conserve the welfare of the globe ; the 
forest obstructs the passage of air currents over the 
ground, which is one of the most efficient agents in 
promoting evaporation, and the refrigeration result- 
ing from it. In the forest the air is almost quiescent, 
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SERMON and moves only as local changes of temperature 
• _J afFect the specific gravity of its particles. Hence, 
there is often a dead calm in the woods when a 
furious blast is raging in the open country, at a 
few yards distance. But the tranquillity of nature 
is strangely contrasted with the incessant activity 
of man, " Nothing can be compared,'* says 

Humboldt. Humboldt, "to the stillness which the aspect of 

Night in the ' ... 

forest. " the firmament presents in the* region of South 
"America." He speaks of the time when tracing 
with the eye, at nightfall, the meadows which 
bounded the horizon — the plain covered with 
verdure and gently undulated. " We thought we 
" beheld from afar as in the deserts of the Orinoco, 
" the surface of the ocean supporting the starry 
" vault of heaven. The tree under which we 
" were seated, the luminous insects flying in the 
*' air, the constellations which shone in the south — 
" every object seemed to tell us how far we were 
'* from our native land. Amidst this exotic nature, 
" from the depth of the valley was heard the tink- 
" ling of a bell, the lowing of herds, and the 
" memory of the native land instantly awakened ; 
'\ the mobile imagination of man^ eternal source of 
^^ his pleasures and pains, has a magical power to 
" transport fi-om one hemisphere to another.*' But 
it is in this restlessness of the imagination we discover 
not only the greatness of man but his power over 
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inanimate nature^ for all true progress and improve- SERMON 
ment. This has aided him to trahsform the face of _* 
•Europe, the face of the world ; in some regions, in 
thousands of years, but in others in centuries. 
What changes has he not effected ? There are few 
districts where the vegetable world can be seen in 
its 'original condition ; only in the Polar countries, 
and in the regions of the Alpine zone, where no 
plough furrows, where no spade turns the earth, 
where no garden plant is sown, no tree planted, 
man uses those spots for grazing alone ; and only in 
such a way as would occur to nature if she were 
left wholly to herself. Hence, if each nation has 
its characteristic plants, how man in general 
improves them — the bread plants, the cotton plant ; it is soul 
^ile what a story might be told of the relative '^J'piJ^ of 
triumphs of the potatoe and tobacco. Yet the necessity 

* * ^ and luxury. 

more useful plant has spread but slowly and with 
difficulty, compared with the mere plant of luxury \ 
and nature is everywhere alive ; we read of beauty 
and vegetation in the very darkness of the cave of 
death, as in the grotto of Caripe, which blooms in 
all the beauty and life of subterranean vegetation — 
organization working amidst the darkness — birds 
flying through the gloom depositing seeds — and 
there rising into loveliness although not into light. 
From considerations such as these which have 
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SERMON occupied our attention, think what soul can do! 
_; Consider those great enterprises of physical trans- 
formation which are even now engaging the mind 
The of man, such as the Suez canal — the greatest and 

Isthmus of , T 1 . 1 . 

Suez. most truly cosmopolite physical improvement ever 

undertaken by man. If successful, it is probable 
that it will affect, to a considerable degree, the 
basins of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
Should a free channel be once cut from sea to sea, 
it is impossible to estimate, or even to foresee, the 
consequences which may result from the unobstruc- 
ted mingling of the flowing and ebbing currents of 
the Red Sea with the almost tideless waters of the 
Mediterranean. The Mediterranean is poor in 
marine vegetation ; the bottom of the Red Sea is 
carpeted or paved with marine plants, zoophytes, and 
shells, and its waters are teeming with infinitely 
varied forms of moving life. Will not these popu- 
lations be affected by the communications of these 
seas ? Moreover, is it not most probable that, if 
the canal succeeds, considerable towns will spring 
up at once at both ends of the channel, and at 
intermediate points, all depending on the main- 
tenance of aqueducts from the Nile both for water 
and the irrigation of the neighbouring fields which 
are to supply them with bread ? What changes 
look upon us from the accomplishment of such 
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designs as these ! Man can alter the basins of great SERMON 
ieas and oceans. There is yet another gigantic __' 
project of canalization proposed by man ; it is the 
junction of the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
across the Ifithmus of Darien — the open cut be- 
tween the two seas. As yet, the work seems to Conscqucn- 
eidst only in a dream, but great geographers look Human 
out to the time when this great thought shall be ^°^^'' 
achieved. And achieved! what then? "Consider 
" the changes in course of the two great oceanic 
"rivers, the Gulf Stream and the corresponding 
"current on the Pacific side of the isthmus." "In 
" 6ct, the Gulf Stream is the principal cause of the 
"superiority of the climate of Western Europe over 
" those of Eastern America and Eastern Asia in the 
" corresponding latitudes." "We do not yet know 
"enough of the laws which govern the movements 
" of this mighty flood of warmth and life to be able 
^' to say whether its current would be perceptibly 
''affected by .the severance of the Isthmus of 
*' Darien ; but as it enters and sweeps round the 
** Gulf of Mexico, it is possible that the removal 
*' of the resistance of the land which forms the 
^'western shore of that sea, might allow the stream 
*' to maintain its original westward direction, and 
**join itself to the tropical current of the Pacific." 
"The effect of such a change would be an im- 

p 
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SERMON '' mediate depression of the mean temperature 

XI 

_' " Western Europe to the level of that of Easte 
*' America, and perhaps the climate of the form 
'' continent might become as excessive as that k 
'' the latter, or even a new ' ice period * be oca 
'' sioned by the withdrawal of so important a souro 
'' of warmth from the northern zones. Hena 
'' would result the extinction of vast multitudes o 
^^ land and sea plants and animals, and a total revo 
'' lution in the domestic and rural economy of huma 
'' life in all those countries from which the Ne^ 
'' World has received its civilized population. Othc 
" scarcely less startling consequences may be im 
" agined as possible ; but the whole speculation i 
" too dreary, distant, and improbable to deserve t 
'' be long indulged in." 

Such are some of the daring suggestions of th 
fiiture possibilities of the struggles of nature and c 
man, and the triumphs of soul. But there is n 
stopping as we proceed to review the strange 
frequently, achievements of man. I say thes 
things, because they fling scorn on those theorie 
which confound and confuse the life of man witl 
the life of a tree or a beast, which make him a lum] 
. of matter or a blind force. He is, indeed, a power 
a Power but a power because a person — a soul, 

because a 

Person. Thus man imprints himself upon his world 
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sometimes by incidental effects — our towns and SERMON 
cities are full of memorial traces like those floors of ^' 
the old churches in Italy, not more than six or 
seven centuries old, now three or four feet beneath ^p^^*""^ 

' of Man. 

the adjacent streets, though it is proved by excava- 
tions that they were built as many feet above them — 
and, sometimes by his resistance to the great natural 
forces, and his powers of coping with and over- 
coming them. Man cannot avert the eruption of 
a volcano, or diminish the quantity of melted rock 
It pours out from its bowels ; but it is possible to 
divert the course of a large current of lava ; and in 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 1794, the Viceroy 
saved from impending destruction the town of 
Portici, and the valuable collection of antiquities, 
then deposited there, by employing several thousand 
'^en to dig a ditch above the town by which the 
**va current was carried off in another direction. 
Such considerations as these seem to demand, in 
Edition to Dr. Buchner's Force and Matter, 
^ a third great factor in the world — Soul. Force 
^W matter will not account for man^ or for all these 
changes he has effected and is effecting. The subject 
*5 susceptible of more extensive amplification — 
^^^lan and nature ; indeed, it is a comprehensive 
*^story of the globe. Man is everywhere effecting 
*^s wonderful changes 5 that is, he is everywhere 
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SERMON engrafting his thoughts. The education ot man 
_' on the earth, it must be admitted, is not unlike 
the education of monkeys. It has been noticed 
that, in their development, monkeys are more me- 
lancholy in proportion as they have more resem- 
blance to man \ their sprightliness diminishes as 
their intellectual faculties appear to increase. 
But it does not enter into our plan, so neither 
shall it enter into the course of 6ur remarks, to 
notice the varieties or the development of the sec- 
tions of our race ; it is enough now to notice how 
all things seem to exist for the cultivation of power 
in man, and how all things, when they have served 
their purpose, retire before him. He makes physi- 
By His cal agents moral reformers^ and the elements cm- 
Changes ployed by God in the great work of creation become 
Man effects ^jjg ministering angels in the advancement and 
redemption of the race. Goodness, and beauty, 
and utility — the heart, the form, and the hand — 
these underlie and overlie everywhere, and they 
all three branch from each other ; hence, man h 
achieved so much that it almost seems that thai 
which we call the supernatural is only the unknown- 
that the springs of mystical and invisible know- 
ledge do not differ in quality but only in degree 
But man is constantly wresting some portion o 
dominion from mere inanimate and unintelligent 
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nature, and placing it beneath the sceptre of his SERMON 
consciousness and mind. The enchanted horse of _i 
the Arabian magician, the magic carpet of the Ger- 
man sorcerer, were poor and vulgar contrivances 
of fancy compared with the wires of the electrician; 

o • • Dreams of 

and the powers of the Scandinavian mythology, by Poets 
which the forces of evil were endowed with the gift "'^ ' 
of passing from one point to another with impercep- 
tible speed, have been outstripped by the discoveries 
of»modern days. It seems almost as if these freaks 
of the imagination, these wild and morbid dreams 
of the fancy, were the archetypal ideas of things 
to be realized by science — voices going before the 
greater wonders, and saying, they are coming ! Thus 
the cosmos is modified by man. 

We read, indeed, such travels as Humboldt's, and Humboldt's 
it almost seems that man is powerless amidst the Travels. 
vast and awful scenes ; we roam amidst the vast 
savannahs of the Atures, never inundated by rivers, 
and waiting to be ploughed by the hand of man ; glens 
and blocks of granite glorified by the setting sun ; 
hollows where the humid soil, loaded with arums, 
heliconias, and lianas, attest at every step the wild 
fecundity of nature ; shelves of granite, and springs 
gushing from among the rocks ; clusters of small 
trees and shining leaves ; palms shooting up like 
columns a hundred of a hundred and twenty feet 
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S£RM;on high ; the fine vegetation of the mountains spreading 
_' over the plains wherever the rock is covered with 
the mould. Scenes like these, on the banks of the 
Orinoco, seem to rebuke the indolence of man 
dwelling in poverty in the midst of his sickly and 
crowded cities, far from the solemn shade of forests 
and from the eternal roar of rivers. When will 
man break up the monotony, and the gloom, and 
uniformity of those steppes ? 

But considerations like these certainly seem to 
imply that man is only as yet in the infancy of his 
race : he has made bad use of his powers hitherto, and 
there do not seem to be indications that he is pre- 
pared to mend his behaviour. The states of Europe, 
and of the great vexed states of America, show how 
man is still disposed to employ his powers of destruc- 
tion, not on the forms and forces of nature, which 
exist to retard his progress, but in the vain work of 
destroying his own cities, and the life of his fellow 
man, while vast regions and continents wait to own 
his sway, while the populations of millions of savage 
tribes exist without a guide or a teacher; while 
nature, with all her benevolence, is ready to lavish 
her bounties upon him. 

And now, in closing this strain of observation : — 

I. 
Behold, then, the method of ^Divine grace ; it is a 
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grafting; as the graft is a cutting foreign to the stock SERMON 

YT 

in which it is inserted, so is the word which saves, __' 
"// M not of man ^ neither by man J** The remark 
has been often made, and has been admirably 
wrought out by Archbishop Whately in his lectures ^^Jjjf^o'J^ 
on Political Economy^ that no nation originates its Civilization, 
own civilization ; it has always been carried light — 
transmitted, not self-developed power ; and so our 
'^e does not originate its own salvation, it is a plan 
^ond itself, it is '' the engrafted word ; " man is 
^ot his own redeemer any more than he is his own 
^eator. Is the sapling self-originated in the earth, 
^^ ^as it placed there ? Does the seed grow self- 
^^'^ed in the earth, or is it cast abroad by the 
^Wer ? Will the wild olive bring forth the sweet 
^*iVe fruit without engrafting ? These are God's 
^'^^ages : thus he describes his method with the race, 
^^ in the human soul his process has ever been 
^^ engrafted word. 

How came Abram to go out into " the land he Hcb. xl., 8. 
afterwards received for an inheritance ? " *' Now ^ 

t^ •' -^ Gen. XII., I. 

the Lord had said unto Ahram^ get thee out of thy 

country^ and from thy father^ s house ^ unto a land that 

I shall shew thee.'' It was the engrafted word ; 

^^ was the engrafting word which spoke to Moses 

^i'om the bush, it was the engrafting word which, 

^1 spite of themselves, called the children of the 
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SERMON promise. Thus God called to Israel in the night of 
_* the dark mediaeval ages of Jewish history, when 

I Sam. iii., '' the word of God was precious^ and there was no 
open vision ; " with meekness the child Samuel — ^the 
Athanasius of Hebrew story — ^received *' the en- 
grafted word.^* And David in his turn became the 
depository of the engrafted word, when God '' spoke 

Ps. Ixxxix., ^jj vision to his holy one," '' when he laid help upon the 
mighty one" exalted and chosen out of the people. 
So was it through all the history of the prophets. 
'' The word of the Lord came unto them, saying " — 
this is the mode in which it addresses us — the 
engrafted word 5 and it was so in the great instance : 
*' In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 

John i. I. ^^^^ God, and the Word was God; " but the word 
was engrafted upon our nature, our low, and painful, 
and sorrowing nature, the flesh of lusts, and aches, 
and pains ; ^^ forasmuch as the children are partakers 
*' of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of 

Hcb.ii., 14. '' ^A^ same, that through ^ the nature of death he 
^^ might destroy him that had the power of death J*" 
The incarnation is the engrafted word, and all 
church history, the whole story of the church, 
is the story of the engrafted word ; it is the 
story of the grafting as it has gone on, as the 
mighty shoot has spread from age to age, for 
saith the prophet Ezekiel, " Thus saith the Lord 
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' G«/-,* / will also take of the highest branch of the SERMON 

*' high udar^ and will set it ; I will crop off from the _' 

" tftp of his young twigs a tender one^ and will plant it 

" vpm an high mountain and an eminence : in the Er. xviii., 

^mountain of the height of Israel will I plant it: and 

" it shall bring forth boughs^ and bear fruity and be 

" goodly cedar : and under it shall dwell all fowl of 

" every wing ; in the shadow of the branches thereof 

" shall they dwell. And all the trees of the field shall 

" know that I the Lord have brought down the high 

" tree^ have exalted the low tree^ have dried up the 

^^ green tree^ and have made the dry tree to flourish. 

^^ I the Lord have spoken and have done it.'* From 

nation to nation, from generation to generation, 

the story of the transmission of grace, the story of 

^the root out of a dry ground." And this is the law 

given by the Apostle : " Thou wert cut out of the olive Rom. 

'' tree J which is wild by nature^ and wert grafted^ "*' *^ 

^^ contrary to nature^ into a good olive tree.*' This is 

the Divine law and method ; Christ takes of his 

Divine nature and grafts it on us, and again he takes 

of ours and grafts it on himself. 

II. 

Behold the power of the engrafted word ; it " is able 
to save ; " it is the engrafted word which overcomes ; 
as it is received it overcomes *' the filthiness and 
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SERMON the superfluity of naughtiness;'^ it is the engrafted word 
_' which destroys the spirit of the animal, and sanc- 
tifies it, and transforms it into the spirit of the saint. 
And see here also the essential unhallowedness of 
much of our modern teaching; it is not higher 

The Essays than man. Do you know the essay s'of Mr. Emerson ? 
' Well, in them, unless I gravely and grossly mis- 
interpret and mistrapslate them, I read the utterances 
of that science which enthrones sin, and places 
it side by side with every holiness and with every 
virtue as a monarch in my nature. Thus, for 
instance : — 

** Nature, as %ue know her, h no saint. The lights of the church, the 
ascetics, Gentoos, and Grahamites, she does not distinguish by any 
favour; she comes eating, and drinking, and sinning. Her darlings, 
Pestilential xht great, the strong, the beautiful, are not children of our law, do not 
' come out of the Sunday School, nor weigh their food, nor punctually 
keep the commandments. If we vnW be strong with her strength, 
we must harbour such disconsolate consciences.** 

Again, he says : — 

<< My fnend suggested, < But these impulses may be fi'om below, not 
from above.* I replied, * They do not seem to me to be such ', but if I 
am the deviti child, I ivill live then for the devil. No law can be 
sacred to me but that of my own nature.* ** 

That is not the lesson of the Bible ; that is the 
lesson of Nature, not of the engrafted word, which 
is able to save. Oh ! truly I know that fine tilth 
makes fine crops ; but how if you permit all to run 
to tilth and no manure, and no seed higher than 
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that gross earth ? No, grossness does not absorb sermon 
excellence, but excellence corrects grossness. Oh, _* 
is there no such thing as sin there ? It is all inno- 
cence. I have heard of the tastes of Hottentots for 
slugs and worms, and I have even heard of English 
persons with such a taste 5 1 should say, he who loves 
such has not a true human innocent taste, and he 
who loves sin is a sinner. Now the engrafted word 
overcomes as education absorbs ignorance, so a 
holy education is an engrafted word, and so all 
holy experiences are an engrafted word, and so all 
holy emotions are the channel of the engrafted 
word J for the word conveys light and knowledge, 
and it is power, and it does not leave a character 
indefinite and undetermined. " The word of God^^ „ . . 

■^ ^ \ Hcb.iv. 12. 

we have been told, " is quick and powerful; " " it is 
^^ sharper than any two-edged sword,^^ The engraft- 
ed word comes with the ^^demonstration of the 
" spirit^ and with power ^^ and it is able to over- 
come, and it is able to save, 

III. 
Behold, then^ the claim the word has upon you. If 
it is able to save, if it is able to overcome nature, and 
to lift nature, receive it ; receive it with meekness, and 
'* Ut the word dwell in you richly J^ It is the ^^mani- Col. iii. 16. 
^^festation of God 'y " by this it " commends itself to every * Cor. iv. 2* 
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SERMON " marCs conscience in the sight of God,^* Let it enter, 
^ and when it enters, let it operate in the soul ; the 
engrafted word. And is the word engrafted on 
thee? Is grace engrafted in thy nature? This 
is what God is doing ; indeed, by marvellous means 
he is changing the wild, lustftil, dark instinct 
of nature into the sweet compliant bright instinct 
of grace. He only can do it, and he will ; let God 
have his way, it is engrafted on thee ; that word — 
what art thou? And art thou sensible of any 
divine life in thee, coming from beyond thee ? 
He will reveal his indignation against what man 
esteems the fair, the bright, and the beautiful. 
Hast thou anything beyond these ? The time may 
come when thou wilt esteem beyond all these, the 
engrafted word, and when you may '* seek it from 
sea to sea and not find it; " and cry in the depth of 
thy soul, when all things else fail, '' OA, that one 

% Samuel would give me to drink of the waters of Bethlehem ! " 
Oh that I could claim one text, one promise, one 
truth, as mine ! Oh that I could assure myself as 
possessed of one engrafted word, for this is able to 
save, and this alone. Thou art not saved in thy 
way^ but in Gods way ; ^^ not by works of righteous- 
ness " thou hast done^ but by God's righteousness 
engrafted on thy unrighteous nature, " and so work- 
ing in thee to will and to do o^ his good pleasure ; '* so 
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a new nature. Then, by a new principle of life, SERMON 

XI 

thou wilt, by that Divine graft, draw all things to _* 
thyself; the engrafted word will make within thee 
a new willing, and therefore a new doing. The 
engrafted word will give thee peace ; the engrafted 
word will ennoble all thy hopes and all thy aims. 
The engrafted word will make thee at last " a tree j^^^j^ ^^ 
*' of righteousness^ the planting of the Lord^ that he 
^^may be glorified,''^ Beneath the influence of such 
thoughts as these we may sing the Hymn of Holy 
Desire, 



Oh, help us, Lord, from day to day 

A loftier path to tread, 
And not to shrink, because our way 

Is girt with forms of dread. 

Oh, help us, Lord, fi'om hour to hour 

Still upward to aspire, 
And by thy sweet assisting power 

Still to be mounting higher. 

And still may we from day to day 

The prophet's ladder see ; 
And send us, Lord, thy Spirit's ray, 

To light our path to thee. 

More loving, hopeful, prayerful found, 
More watchful, patient, wise ; 

Each evening farther from the ground 
And nearer to the skies. 
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SERMON '' Something attempted, something done/' 

XI. To win our way to God ; 

Nearer and nearer to his throne, 
The way our Saviour trod. 

And not by strength of nature's will 
May we our path aspire : 

Do thou, O Lord, conduct us sdll 
Along the road of fire. 

Till to the promised place of bliss 
Beyond the glassy sea, 

By sorrow and by helplessness 
We find our heaven in thee. 



$ ^tbi (S^amtmmm. 



uvAo ^t tdixiii* — HosEA VI., 3. 

HE infatuation of knowledge is the curse of life 5 SERMON 

know, the desire to know, unsettles life. We — 
>nour the knower, the man who has eaten most ot 
e sad fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and 
il 5 this is the man society honours ! Yet, what 
most of our knowledge ? Think of a man in a Knowledge 
iirchyard spelling out the inscriptions on the f<»<*\ng 

J f^ o ^ tr inscnptions 

)nes — a clever archaeologist ; why you would not in a church- 

Y this added much to his worth of attainment, 

cause he was able cleverly to decipher the inscrip- 

)ns. Yet the world is a vast, wide churchyard, 

id what we call knowledge is much such a reading 

' inscriptions. The world is really full of learned 

iots. This is not the knowledge that is power. 
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SERMON Yes, knowledge h power, and Christian knowledge, 

XIL . . . . 

_ true knowledge, especially, is power. All Christians 
Knowledge ^g gnostics, their knowledge is real not notional ; 
they need be neither heretics nor dreamers; but 
Christian truth claims to he real knowledge, and to 
impart real knowledge. A student said to me once — 
indeed students have often said this to me — " Ah ! 
what time I should have saved, had I known this." 
It often happens that a man wakes up late, before 
he knows the author he should study. See how 
men spell over some subtlety, some obsolete words, 
or verb, or article, or ancient monument, while 
knowledge, real knowledge, lies all unthought of and 
enexplored. 

Such knowledge is not power \ what, then, is true 
knowledge ? Well, it differs altogether in quality 
and in character. There is a knowledge which is 
light ; wherever it enters it gives light to the simple. 
I know that I want to know, but I do not desire to 
be cheated at last. Can]^I find anything better ? 
I know the forbidden tree, I know its bitter taste \ 
I know that man must continue eating too till he 
eats of the tree of life. The tree of knowledge 
rises in the midst of the world, and from its fiery 
berries man is continually seeking to satisfy the 
cravings of his nature, and it is obvious that the 
attempt to satisfy the appetite, the craving, never 
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can satisfy — the soul becomes more insatiable the sERMON 

more it feeds upon that tree. It is but curiosity, ^* 

and when that curiosity is satisfied, it turns, like 

other unsatisfied appetites, upon, and corrodes itself. * 

Yes! I correct myself. There is an intense avidity, 

yeammg hunger, curiosity of the soul which can 

never arrive at true knowledge ; its results and its 

character arc given in the words of the wise man — 

^fc labour of the foolish wearieth every one of them^ Ecclcs. x. 

hecause he knoweth not how to go to the city, ^^ Strange, '^' 

howledge which sees things in parts and pieces 

tt prized more than that which sees things in wholes. 

It has been said of the great sceptic Hume, that he Hume. 

^ dangerous, not so much because he attempts to 

^'estroy Christian truth or feith, as because he 

Attempts to destroy belief in all belief. Yet this is 

Ac temper and attainment which has come to be 

^cd knowledge. If a man is sick, it is said there 

^^ two means of restoration very frequently resorted 

^'^^^-medicine and diet. When the great and Dr. Arnold. 

"Gloved Dr. Arnold became, in his early life. 

Perplexed by the statements of the Athanasian 

^J^eed, he was advised to cure himself not by physic 

' — ^that is, by reading controversy — ^but by diet ; 

^at is, holy living and praying, and good doing : 

^d there is no cure for a dark sceptical analytic 

^Um of mind like this. " If any man will do my 17."^* 
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SERMON will he shall know of the doctrine.** The knowledge 

YTT 

__• I have condemned may be power in the soul 5 such 
knowledge may be a power of self-torment and 
destruction. But I may always interpret my nature 
by my wants. From my appetites I infer my 
nature and the intention of my creation. From 
hunger I infer food 5 and from thirst, drink ; from 
thought I infer being ; from imperfection I infer 
immortality ; and from my infinite yearnings I infer 
the infinite God. 

I am not concerned to say that this position is the: 
most impregnable fortress when we think about 
God. It is enough for me that our nature seeh 
knowledge^ divine knowledge j knowledge, not oj 
notions^ hut of facts ; not of sentiments, but of laws 
Knowledge for knowledge is the lodging-place of the soul. W 

without 1 . . , , , 

poftauon. have no security, but as we know, and when w 




know. A beggar may know the road, but 
miserable, and houseless, and aimless on his journey ^» 
I remember once walking with one who knew th — ^ 
road we travelled well, could tell all about it, th^^e 
house, the mansion of the earl, the farm, tfa^^^ 
buildings ; but he had no settled home ; no re^^f 
along the road or in any house, no fireside. So is it 
with a man who talks of God, but has no rest -«r 
God. It is not knowledge indeed, or at best it JS 
but notional ; knowledge is the lodging place of t lie 
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soul. " Then shall we know if we follow on to know SERMON 
the Lord,^^ This, you see, is not the reading of the _ 
moonlit dial in the churchyard, nor is it a mere 
phantom notion. It is power, and it is rest, it is 
repose and lodgment to the soul. Now Christ 
promises knowledge. You are to estimate and 
measure yourself by what you know ; you are to 
fall back upon first principles ; but you are to 
follow on, and follow after, and as you advance, the 
light, the gracious light shall shine upon your way. 
" Then shall you know if you follow on to know the 
Lord." 

I. 

If religion is progression, it is surely, before it Beginning, 
can be this, a beginning , but as a beginning it is a 
consciousness. Consciousness which being translated 
is knowledge. Religion should produce happiness, 
but that is not the chief idea of religion. No ! The new 
there is something better and higher than happiness; jy^a is 
but it is natural that we should expect the entrance ^*PP"*««- 
of Divine grace into the heart, and the possession 
of Christ practically in the life to produce happiness. 
But happiness is consciousness, it is not a dream 
nor a life of dreams. Religion is happiness, but 
then, not perhaps, at the moment we expected, or 
exactly in the way we expected. 
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SERMON -^ holy heart has three stages in its history, — Firsts 

^ To find something within us tending to evil, con- 

'^''*^."*^!* trary to our full and free consent : the first part of 

stones m the ' ^ ^ 

history of a our Spiritual combat is when the word within 
awakes, and we find ourselves all wrong. Then 
the battle begins ; we find ourselves to have been 
alive without the law ; there is but little light — ^the 
state is like that of a room with the straggling 
rays through the closed shutters proclaiming, death 
is there. In terror, the soul exclaims, " what must 
I do to be saved f^* and it finds peace. There is 
.then a second state in which it is interrupted, when it 
would do good and mourns that evil is present with 
it ; and there is a third^ when it finds itself again 
sometimes rebelling against the better part. The evil 
now is as aggressive, as formerly it was a prc^essive 
power in the soul, and it should be the aim o£ our 
regeneration to reduce, more and more, sin to 
subjection, by walking in the light, as the Saviour 
is in the light. The Apostle speaks of delighting 
in the law of God after the inward man, the hidden 
man of the heart ; and this is no doubt the sign and 
token of a redeemed and gracious nature ; delight 
in the law of God. 

You see, we cannot but notice that there is a 
state of apparent religious life which is not a state 
of consciousness or knowledge ; — there is want oi 
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conviction, and also mistaken apprehension. Oh ! SERMON 
the great end of the knowledge of God in the soul — 
is to kill sin, — " this is the will of God^ even your i Thcs.iv. 
sanctification ;*^ and in the life of believers the morti- ^' 
lication must go on, — " if ye through the Spirit do ^^^^ v"»- 
mrtify the deeds of the hody^ ye shall live,** — This 
is the condition of knowledge, of spiritual know- 
ledge. Many know not, • how should they know ? 
We read of *' a generation^ oh^ how wise in Proverbs 

XXX 1 S 

" their own eyeSj who yet are not washed from 

^^ their wickedness!** We read of Jehu, who 

thought his own state so right before God, and 

was able to say, '* Is thy heart rights as my heart 2 Kings x. 

^^15 with thy heart?** and again, ^^ Come with me ^*^ ' 

^^and see my zeal for the Lord;** and then the 

Spirit of divine truth informs us that " A^ took no Vcrst ^i* 

" heed to walk in the law of the Lord God of Israel 

^^with all his hearty for he departed not from the 

^^ sins ofyerohoam^ who made Israel to sin,** There 

are words of strong condemnation against those who 

" draw near with the mouthy and honour with the lip^ 

'* hut whose heart is far from God** " and whose Isaiah xxix. 

^^fear towards God is taught by the precepts of 

'' men.** 



How different the verdict of God to those who 

I 
5. 



felt their spiritual pride, and say, " stand by thyself ^^^ ^^* 
fir I am holier than thou** How different the 
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£RMON experience of Paul in the Philippians, boasting of 

XII 

_.' circumcision, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a Phari- 
see, as touching the law blameless, and that Scrip- 
ture in which he describes himself as the chief of 
sinners. Here, then, is the condition of Divine 
knowledge, ^^then shall ye know if ye follow on to 
know ;^^ but begin, and begin in experience, and 
discriminate between things that differ, between the 
Worth of quality of divine and casual knowledge. Take a — 
vA^o^t ^* blind man, and set him down some clear and star — 
possession, ligj^^ night beneath the stars, upon the heath 01 — 
common ; they sparkle over his head, but no glim — 
mering or twinkling comes to him, it is all dark^ 
Then, take a sharp quicksighted man, and place 
within his hand the perspective glass, and he see& 
not only stars, but he knows them to be worlds- 
Take a natural man, he may, perhaps, be an able 
editor, an accomplished reviewer, set him before 
and in the midst of ordinances, and administrations, 
and dispensations, they are all in vain 3 on the con- 
trary, a man has his mind divinely taught, and 
beholds the attributes of God, stars of the first 
magnitude, and nothing of salvation is hidden 
from his eyes, — ^you see the condition, " then shall 
we know'y^^ it is experimental, and there is a be- 
ginning. 

What a power the principle of grace is in the 
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soul ! Yes, this knowledge is great because God is sermon 
the substance of the soul ; for what saith the pro- __* 
phet? ^^the holy seed is the substance thereof.'* The I«^ v'- 
soul stands on and in God ; so long as I stand on The holy 
and in carnal, and notional, and phenomenal know- '"''*• 
ledge I know not how to say my soul has a 
substance. As candles may be so made that the 
very light may appear ghastly and ghostly, and all 
things known and seen, may be presented as livid 
and snake-like, so in the light of carnal sense, 
everything carries paleness and terror, and death 
and hell following after, hiss destruction in the 
ear. But when God is the substance of the soul 
and of all its knowledge, then the blessed life and 
the blessed knowledge give light within. Stand 
beneath a tree — a mighty tree of ages. How many 
winters it has known ! probably a thousand. What is the 

substance 

,,^, ,. . of the tree? 

" The century-living crow, 

Grew old and died amidst its branehes.'* 

Still it stood. The winter reft it of its leaves, and 
the summer storms howled over it and broke 
its branches ; but the seasons, as they returned, 
called forth new beauty, and the golden light struck 
its radiant fingers through the green boughs; for 
the seed was the substance of the tree 5 and so, 
says the prophet, the principle of grace is the 
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SERMON substance of the soul. Here is knowledge. To 
^' know this, the old superstitious philosophic theoso- 
phists used to say, that all things had their star, and 
each star had its angel above itself, and each angel 
its idea, or essence, or truth, in God. Is thy flower 
withered ? thou hast it in thy star. Is thy star 
darkened ? thou hast an angel. Is thy angel with- 
drawn ? thou hast God. Canst thou grieve at the 
loss of the figure in wax, if thou hast the same in 
the gold seal ? The seal is the true substance. Sec 
now what knowledge is ; as we are said to see all 
things by the crystal sphere in the eye, so the 
spirit is the crystal in the eye of the soul ; and as 
the soul has the divine knowledge within it, so it 
perceives. ** Then shall we know indeed^ if we 
know the Lord,*^ 

II. 

But it is a progression. Follow on. Oh ! that 
following on j but it is a "pilgrim's progress," and the 
" interpreter's house," and the " delectable moun- 
tains," and the " land Bculah," are not at the 
beginning of the journey ; it is a pilgrim's progress 5 
it is advance, follow on. Ah ! what states grow 
out of this first state, the seminal germ of the 
Christian life ; there is the first starting point of the 
Christian life, as we have it in Daniel, when we 
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" make our prayer befon the Lord our God^ that we SERMON 

xn 
^^ may turn from our iniquities^ and understand his * 

" truth.** Then we follow on to know the counsel, ^*"- ** 3- 

and to be of the council of God, as it is written, 

" The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him^ Psalm rxv. 

" and be will show them his covenant.** And that is 

the state of which the apostle speaks, when he 

says, "w^ have the mind of Christ.** Then we i Cor. U. 

follow on, and we rise to know and see " the wisdom i cor. U. 7. 

'* of God in a mystery^ even the hidden mystery of the 

" ages.** Then we follow on, and we shall rise to 

that state, when we see him ^^ and eat ^ and drink ^ and 

sup with him^** as figuratively, it is written, 

^^ Moses y and Aaron^ and Nadah^ and Ahihu** did Exodus xxiv. 

when '* they saw the God of Israel^ when under his 

^tet were the pavings of sapphire** Then we taste 

of ** the heavenly gift and the powers of the world to 

come.** Then we all come at last in the '* unity of^?^- iv.13. 

*' the faith to the stature of a perfect man in Christ j 

*' by the fulness of him who filet h all in all.** Thus, 

^ we follow on, we know, we learn, the reason 

of that sorrow, and of that trial. See Mary by the 

A^aster's tomb. It is empty ; still she stays. Where 

is he ? still she stays. While the other disciples 

go, she waits, and sees him first, as with the eye J^^^ ^^' 

I o* 

Only partially unveiled. She sees him, thinking it 
Had been the gardener; and then she .s6es the 
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;MON Saviour, and exclaims, ^^ Master;'' and then she 

' becomes a missionary for him, to say first, *' / have 

seen the Lord." All this we, too, shall know, if 
we follow on. The light that breaks upon the 
eye is quaintly and beautifully put by our dear 
Herbert — the light that illumines the Providence of 
God : — 



j?^* " But that thou art my wisdom, Lord, 

And both thine eyes are mine, 
My mind would be extremely stirred, 
For missing thy design. 

" Were it not better to bestow 
Some place and power on me. 
Then should thy praises with me grow, 
And share in my degree. 

*' How know I if thou sbouldst me raise^ 
That I ihould then raise tbeey 
Perhaps great places and thy praise 
Do not so ivell agree, 

** Wherefore unto my life I stand, 
I will no more advise, 
Only do thou lend me a handy 
Since thou hast both mine eyes,** 

Thus the evidences brighten as we follow oi 
know the Lord ; this is the consummation :— < 
Hosea vi. 3. sider the Divine certainty ; it is " as the sun 
going forth is prepared as the morning," 
should determine to ascend to the knowledge c 
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higher law of the Christian life. There is a most SERMON 
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pregnant remark of the late Frederick Robertson, __* 

"that whenever opposite views are held with 

" warmth by religious-minded men, we may take 

** for granted that there is some higher truth which 

" embraces both. All high truth is the union of 

" two contradictions ; the truth is found not in some 

" middle, moderate, and timid doctrine, which skil- 

" fully avoids extremes, but in a truth larger than 

" either of those opposite views, which is the basis 

" of both." In order that you may know this 

higher law, this truth that makes us free, you must 

follow on ; then, as the day follows the night, and 

the spring follows the winter, '' they that wait upon Psalm 

the Lord shall not want any good thing" And this "°"^* ^°* 

truth which assures, refreshes — most knowledge 

parches rather than refreshes — is it not as the rain 

or as the dew ? " Therefore let us return unto the 

Lord;" let us mortify sin, by the indwelling 

might of the great " Captain of our salvation" 

'* If any man will do my will he shall know of the 
^^ doctrine" " To them it is given to know the mys- Mat. xUi. 
^^teries of the kingdom of heaven" To them God 
says, *' / will betroth thee unto me in lovingkindness Hoseaii.19. 
" and in righteousness ; all thy children shall be taught 
^^ of me" ^^ Many nations shall be joined to ^^^ Micahiv.2. 
" Lord in that day^ and shall say^ he shall teach us 
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SERMON " A'^ ways^ and we will walk in his paths.^^ 
^^' " That they may know thee, whom to know is life 
'* eternal^ and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,** 

Johnxvii.3. Then^ then shall wc know ; can I forbear to look 
forward to that future state, when that which is in 
part shall be done away? when our knowledge shall 
no longer be narrowed by limited sensations ? Every 
sense I possess is only a material sheathing of some 
deeper and higher sense, which cannot find its 
appropriate expression here. 

** Then shall we know if we follow on,** I can only 
conceive of the state of souls as a state of immortal 
consciousness, a state where hope and memory are 
as one, and love is only passive in certain and 
secure possession. *^ Then shall we know^** but the 
quality of our knowledge will be the same as that 
which makes the holy life, and joy, and certainty oi 
earth. How foolish, then, will seem the questions 
we have discussed on earth j how frivolous and vain ! 
As the man engaged in the business activities of life 
looks almost with pity on the hours occupied by 
him in his father's parlour, attempting to put 
together the puzzles of childhood, so will the 
proudest among us look back on the attempts we 
have made to spell our most illustrious scrolls of 
knowledge, if we retain them in our consciousness 
at all ; but, perhaps, the condition of our being will 
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then preclude even the possibility of remembering SERMON 
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the limitations of mortality, and of our narrowing _' 
studies. What shall we think, then, of the diffi- 
culties of a Sanscrit Grammar, and its relation to 
cognate languages ? What shall we think, then, 
of the difficulties of an Egyptian tomb, or the clock 
of Dendera, or the Rosetta stone ? What shall we 
think of the problems of what we call science now, 
but which is, in &ct, at best only history \ the 
nature of light, or electricity ? No ! we shall learn, 
then, that true knowledge springs from quite an- 
other source, a deeper sense. We shall live not 
by the accumulation of facts, but by conscious- 
ness,, feeling, and by thought. And what shall we 
think, then, of the round of business knowledge ? 
Then we shall know, indeed: amazing, glorious, 
and conceivable state ! And to this we and the 
whole spiritual society are tending. A state of pure 
glorified feeling and elevated thought. " Then 
shall we knowJ*^ And as the intense apprehension 
of happiness drinks up the recollection of pre- 
vious pain, so in that knowledge how much shall 
we forget. Even here die soldier forgets the toil 
and warfare, when he receives the approval of his 
commander. Even here the student forgets his 
tofl, when, amidst the acclamations of his university, 
he receives the tokens of his scholarship. Even 
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_' the sweet domestic hearth, by the firelight of the 
household room. So shall we forget. We shall 
know that the two worlds, united here, of sense and 
soul, dissolve here only that that relationship exist 
for ever. We shall know that we shall fall no more. 
Often have we felt our mind anticipating the track 
of thought, followed by one of the subjective casu 
istical poets of our age, we have, although not in 
ryhthym, said : — 

ni' k " What we, when fecc to fece we see, 

^ The Father of our souls shall be, 

John tells us doth not yet appear, 
Ah ! did he tell what we are here ? 



(( 



A mind for thoughts to pass into ; 
A heart for loves to travel through ; 
Five semes to detect things near, 
Is this the ivhole that we are here ? 



" We must believe, for still we hope, 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is feithfiilly begun. 
Will be completed, not undone. 

<< My child^ we still must tb'inkf when wt 
That ampler life togetlkr see. 
Some true result will then appear ^ 
Ofnvbat we art together here. 



n 



John iv. 25. ^^ 1 know that Messias cometh^ who is called the 
Christ; when he is come^ he will show us all things** 



i 
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It was a Jewish proverb, when any difficulty arose, SERMON 
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we will postpone that till the Messiah comes, he _* 
will tell us. Ah ; have we not some questions to 
postpone till He come ? But, " then he that sitteth 
on the throne ihall lead us." We shall know our 
Saviour, we shall know him. We shall know why 
he has been so far from us. We shall know that 
body which " bore our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows." Shall we know why the iron follows the 
loadstone, and the loadstone follows the northern 
stars ? I care not ; such knowledge will be vanity 
then. Shall we know why sin is so strong, and 
holiness so weak ? Why we stood dazed by intel- 
lectual error, a cere-cloth over the breast of holiness, 
I know not now ; but I know that then we shall 
have overcome. We shall know^ shall see the 
white-robed train, and one and another will step 
from the ranks to greet us. We shall know them 
by the old immortal smile, when they were present 
with us, which sat on their face as we looked our last 
upon them in time. We shall know^ and we shall 
rest. These two on earth are not companions ; they 
will be there. Such visions come upon us in reverie. 
What must it be thus to follow on to know the 
Lord ! In the hope for such scenes, beneath the in- 
fluence of such aspirations, as we stand now beneath 
the boughs of the tree of life, now the true tree of 
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xu. 



E. p. H. 



SURSUM CORD A. 

Lift up your hearts to things above, 

Ye followers of the Lamb ; 
Now let your hearts* afiecdons move 

Like upward mounting flame. 
Seven Lamps, the spirits of our God, 

Before His altar flame ; 
Lift up your hearts to things above. 

Ye followers of the Lamb. 

It is not music^s chord of fire, 

It is not tint nor tone ; 
The pulses that the heart insfure 

Come from the heart alone. 
With mystic light from depths of love 

Adore the great I AM : 
Lift up your hearts to things above, 

Ye followers of the Lamb. 

While time steals all our life away, 

And men in bodies groan ; 
While all things hasten to decay, 

And hearts are left alone ; 
We sing Him first. Him las^ above. 

For evermore the same ; 
Lift up your hearts to things above, 

Ye followers of the Lamb. 

Him shall we see, oh wondrous diought ! 

When time and space expire, 
Through Him shall we at last be brought 

To sail through seas of fire. 
He wears our nature now above. 

He sees our sin and shame ; 
Lift up your hearts to things above. 

Ye followers of the Lamb. 
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aj^rf fxixSjin ilgt frjeiL— Heb. vi., 19. 

There in the temple, in the day of the old Hebrew sermon 
service, there hung the veil, heavy, gorgeous, ™^* 
mysterious itself, and ^in its fabrication concealing The veil of 
mystery ; made and suspended " after the pattern nadc. 
given in the mount. "^^ Very glorious was the em- 
iM'oidery of that impressive symbol, " the purple^ the 
'' blue^ the scarlet^ inwrought with the fine twined 
'' linen^* and the forms of the golden cherubim 
spread over the richly coloured vesture. " Thou^^Tf^'f-z^* 
^' shalt make a veil of blue ^' and purple^ and scarlet^ 
" and fine twined linen of cunning work: with cheru- 
'' bim shall it be made : and thou shalt hang it upon 
^^four pillars of shittim wood overlaid with gold. 
'' And thou shalt hang up the veil, that thou mayest 
** bring in thither within the veil the atk of the 
** testimony : and the veil shall divide unto you 

R 
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SERMON " between the holy place and the most holy place. Jnd 
xni. 44 ^^^^ ^^^y^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ without the veil^ and the 

" candlestick over against the table on the side of the 
" tabernacle toward the south end.^* Thus, behind 
the veil, lay enshrined all the gorgeous symbols 
and heraldries of the Jewish history and faiths ; 
the veil concealed their splendours, and defended 
their beauty, — it v^ras a parable and a mystery. 
Hcb. ix. 4* There v^ras the holiest of all ; " there was the 
^^ golden censer^ and the ark of the covenant^ overlaid 
'' round about with gold^ wherein was the golden pot 
'' that had manna ^ and Aaron^s rod that budded^ and the 
tables of the covenant ; and over it the cherubims of 
glory ^ shadowing the mercy seat.** From our church, 
without a symbol, without an earthly altar, a vest- 
ment, or a shrine, may we turn to enquire, what 
was that veil, what did it signify, and what did 
it say ? 

It said what the world everywhere says, separa- 
ted, separated from God. The sentiment of that 
veil was expressed in all ages, by all mysteries, by 
Eleusinian and Isiac mysteries, and by oracles speak- 
ing or dumb. 

I. 

What was that veil^ and what did it say to those 
who bowed prostrate before it^ and what does it say 
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to us now? When the Jew bowed there, and heard SERMON 
from behind the veil the sound of the bells upon __' 
the beautiful vestments of the priest, and heard the J^^ ™"?" 

* ing and the 

echo of feet moving to and fro, and saw the priest mystery of 
stepping in whither he could not follow, lifting that 
veil, entering that door ; what think you were the 
feelings of the ancient Jew ? what did it all say to 
him ? This was what it'said, " Separated ! separ- 
ated ! cut off from holiness ; cut off from God." 
That was what it said, and the echo within the 
heart of the Jew said, " Separated, separated/' 
What do you feel, and what are you able to realize 
now ? What is that veil to us ? What says the 
Apostle? '' The veil^ that is to say^ his Jiesh," 
Read it. '' Having therefore^ brethren^ boldness to jj^t, ^ ^^ 
*' enter into the holiest of all by the blood of Jesus ^ by 
'' a new and living way^ which he hath consecrated 
^^for us J through the veil, that is to say^ his flesh, ^^ 
Yes, that veil of separation from God, that veil 
was our corrupted human nature, that veil also was 
the body of Jesus ; our body hides God from us, 
his reveals God to us. Yes, that floating veil lifted 
by the mysterious priest, tokened him who said, " / j^hn ^^ 5 
*' am the way ; I am the truth ; I am the life.^^ "-^ John x.9. 
am the door ; by me if any man enter in^ he shall 
go in and out^ and find pasture. ^^ Therefore said 
the Apostle, " through him we both have access by £ph. U. 18. 
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^"^- " that is to say, his flesh.** 
The vdi of ^g ygiif But that which we call the veil, in 

the Jewish ^ ' 

MeJievai the temple, in the day of our Lord, was, in fact, 
a solid wall of masonry, two cubits thick. In the 
tabernacle, the woven waving veil had sufficed to 
make the distance between the ordinance and the 
oracle. But when the later temple was built, the veil, 
indeed, waved as of old ; but it was suspended over 
a thick and massive wall, that spoken of by the 

Eph. ii. 14. Apostle as a ^^ middle wall 0/ partition.** But, one 
day, one afternoon, when all the priests had gone to 
Calvary, a mountain just beyond the city, to see a 
young man, named Jesus, crucified, — all save the 

A marvel- two or three whose business it was to trim the 

louscoinci- . , , 1 1 1 • 1 

dence. lamps, to attend the sacred vessels, and to immolate 
at the ninth hour the victims for the sacrifice — 
suddenly ! while the tempest roared without, and 
supernatural winds made the lights flare with a 
strange waving brilliancy, unknown before, a sudden 
stroke of the storm shook the temple, clove the 
wall, and rent the gorgeous veil in twain. We 
may conceive it arresting the hand of the priest 
raised to strike the victim; at the moment the 
Mat. xxvii. earthly victim was slain, Jesus exclaimed, " // // 
5<5> 5'; finished ; and the veil was rent.**j, . Was not this a 

John XIX. -^ , . 

30. mighty marvel ? Was this short of a wonderful 
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coincidence ? Can you explain this away ? Nothing SERMON 

xni 
save the Divine idea could have planned these _ * 

mysterious congruities ; " through the veilj that is 
to say^ his flesh, ^^ 

And now, by the fitful flashes of those storm- The mean- 
fires, behold, all stands revealed. Behold yonder ™tery of 
the cross ! the form upon it is dead ; he said " it is ^« "^'^f 
finished; and he gave up the ghost ^ Behold that 
broken body, behold that trickling blood, behold that 
pierced side ; this is the world's great wonder, and 
the church's too. That is the true veil. It is sin- 
ful humanity which hangs between our happiness 
and God. It is our human nature which cannot 
go up into the holy of holies. Christ took up that 
infirm, sinful human nature, bore it, lived in it, 
died in it, and resumed it after he had laid it down. 
He took it again, glorified it, and by it ''broke down Eph. ii. 14, 
" the middle wall of partition contained in ordinances^ 
*' and by himself made one new man^ so making peace. ^^ 
Behold him, I say, then stepping from Calvary to 
his own temple, that " not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.'^ Amidst the lights of the earthly 
sanctuary, fading or dying out, and the crash of the 
walls, and the rent curtain, all now stands disclosed 
to every Jew or Gentile eye. All is there while 
the priests flit to and fro like panic-stricken ghosts ! 
and mark the lightnings playing through the rents 



i 
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SERMON of the veil. You will now see how, through that 

™^* broken body, the world's great Saviour hastened up 

the great altar-stairs — up and on — exclaiming, as he 

John xviii. gave in his own mighty work, " Father^ I will that 

^' '' they also whom thou hast given me^ be with me 

^•^ where I am,^^ I fancy I hear the voices of the 
holy dead thrilling and palpitating with joy as the 

Rev.xii.io. Saviour passed through their ranks ; " Now is come 

I Cor. XV. '' salvation ! Thanks be unto God who giveth us the 
" victory^ through our Lord Jesus Christ,'^ That 
mighty moment ! There the cross, and the 
Saviour on it ; in body only looking down on the 
rent veil, and that rent body only passing beyond 
the veil of time and space, to announce his claim 
to return and take possession of that body, broken 
and bloody, and in it, and with it, through all the 

Heb. vi. 20. thrones and ranks, to be '^ the forerunner for us 
entering within the veil^^ beyond the human state, to 

Phil. ii. 9, be fQf eygj. C4 highly exalted^ and to have a name above 
'' every name^ and to give redemption to Israel^ and 
^^forgiveness of sins. " 

Behold ! I say, this is the law of our acceptance 
with God : — Christ rends the veil of separation, 
that human nature which was our sin ; and he 
transforms the veil into a vesture : for this he was 
wounded ; for this he was bruised ; that humanity, 
which was the mark of our separation, which 
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was our impurity, becomes " the bond of our SERMON 
perfectness." ^* 

/ look down to my nature, laden with sin, and 
I despair ; I look up to Christ's nature, and rejoice 
with ^^joy unspeakable^ and full of glory ^ receiving i Peter i. 
the end of my faith ^ even the salvation of my soul^ ' ^* 
/ look down to my nature, and I see my helplessness ; 
/ look up to Christ's nature, and see my hope, I look ^^^ 
down to my nature, and see my sin ; I look up to his, JJ?^""**'. 

X Vf O Veils* 

and see his holiness y and I know it as mine. That 
veil, which separated me from God, becomes now 
the ^^fne linen which is the righteousness of the Rev. xix. 8. 
saints^^ in which I approach him, and say, " / jsaiah bd. 
will greatly rejoice in the Lord^ my soul shall be^°*^^' 
^^ joyful in my God^for he hath cornered me with the 
'* robe of righteousness ^ and with the garments of 
*' salvation, ^^ Did I not say the veil, which was a 
separation, shall become the vesture of approach ? 
Or, do you see in this exposition, there is any con- 
fusion of symbol and type, and that I have given 
to the veil the meanings of the sacrifice and of the 
priesthood ? I have so ; and it is so : for Christ 
fulfilled ally — veily victim^ priest, 

II. 

And now, what is within the veil, what does my 
text or context find ? And first, lift up thine heart, 
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^^' table and the unchangeable will. We need strong 

consolation, and the Apostle fetches the strong 

consolation for the heirs of promise from behind 

the veil. 

The Surely I need not detain you by so trite a remark 

postman, as that, we stand in the midst of mystery. Each 
day the postman goes his round, and bears from house 
to house his heavy burden of letters ; he has not 
read, he cannot read them ; 'he knov^rs not the 
contents, and we know not. Thus, every morning 
awakens us also to a new revelation : that myste- 
rious postman. Time, comes, and bears us the 
letters it takes us the whole twenty-four hours to 
read. Every day drops the veiling atmosphere 

Prov. xxvii. before us. We " know not what a day may bring 
forth, ^^ We are imprisoned in the present, and for 
divine ends ,the veil mercifully separates between 
us and eternity. Mysterious curtain of time, we 
sometimes say ; oh, could we lift it ! could we 
but pierce the futufe ! Our human spirits are 
constantly endeavouring to pierce it. What is 

Speculation, within ? Speculation^ with its keen eye, hazards 
daring conjectures, and, taking daring liberties, 
strives to lift the veil and peep behind it ; but all 

Wonder, jn vain. Wonder rolls its large and lustrous eye, 
conceives strange visions, and projects from its 
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thoughts strange occupants and scenes; or, with sermon 

Yl IT 

its twin sister, Imagination^ sits down, and talks of _ * 

what must be within the veil ; while Madness some- imagina- 
tion. 

times beats upon the veil, and sometimes flies to Madness. 
suicide, to solve the mystery. Faith bends a brighter Faith. 
eye, glistening with tears over the records, turns 
away from the veil to the promise, and deems itself 
more blessed by the word, on which it can lay its 
hand, than even the bright colours on which it can 
fix its eye. Lome penetrates " within the veil^^ Love. 
and peruses again and again the letter within its 
own heart, " the witness of the spirit within itself ^^ ' M^ v. 
nor does it look, or attempt to look in vain. But 
surely the Hope of the text penetrates further yet, Hope. 
for it stands or walks by the golden clue line, with 
open and perceptive eye, and the prompt feeling 
hand. She has not the clear eye of Faith for a 
distant prospect ; she has not the deep teachings 
and assurances of Love ; but Hope lays her hand 
upon the golden clue by her side, and thus she 

enters into that within the veil. She " beholds with 2 Cor. iii. 

18 
open face ^ as in a glass^ the glory of the Lord i^^ she 

is even '' changed into the same image ^ from glory to 

gkry^ as by the Spirit of the Lordy^ beholding, as upon 

the surging seas, she watches her anchor, and says, — 

" At anchor laid remote from home, 
Toiling, I cry, * Sweet Spirit, come.' " 
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__ ' shadows flee away^^ where we understand the 

Sol. Song, body of our Lord, where we pass through that 

sacred veil. There is a life not to he accounted 

for by human conditions^ and time^ and space. 

So we anchor on the eternal Word j the billows roll 

around the ship, and the soul reels ; the cable of 

&ith is strained ; the cordage of affection creaks ; 

but the anchor is there ; we have all seen it. 

A Sceptic. I remember, once, a sceptical man, to whom I 

had quoted this text, said, "Ah ! your image breaks 

down, for the anchor is not above, but is below ; it 

is not in the sky, it is in the sea." And I said, 

" Not so, look at the yacht, riding in the bay ; winds 

" blow, but she is safe. What holds her ? It is 

" the anchor ; and yet the anchor is on the shore. 

" There it is, the cable holds it and holds the ship." 

Hope is our anchor ; it is within the veil. Faith is 

the cable ; it holds the anchor, and it holds the ship of 

the human soul. Yes, our hope anticipates our faith. 

Rom v" *' ^^ ^^^ saved by hope^^ by that " good " anchor 

*4- we outlive the rocking hurricane and the storm. 

2 Thes. ii. . . 7 . 

16. For behind the veil, within the veil, God sits and 

" works all things after the counsel of his own good 
pleasure ^^ and his pleasure is not the fleeting im- 
pulse of a creature's will, the passing evanescence 
of a creature's caprice. His will is " the same yes- 
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terday^ to-day^ and for ever^'* immutable ! Hence, SERMON 

. XIII 

within the veil, is Go^s divine Map ; there is the _ ' 
plan to him all known, and clearly seen ; infinite 
consciousness, and prescience, provision, and provi- 
dence — this is the everlasting and unchangeable God. 
But, chiefly, what you have to notice is, his 
immutability to the heirs of promise. God weaves 
his veil ! It hangs everywhere before our eyes, in 
many colours. The blue of the sky, the golden 
light, the scarlet, and the orange dyes : the whole 
of this outspread earth, what is it but a veil ? 
What is all nature ? all history ? the world, and all 
life ? what, but the veil of God ? Alas ! the work 
of the Maker separates between me and the Maker — 
His pure being, so working out the visible garment 
of Grod. Very sweetly has a sacred poet, almost 
unknown, sung the second day's creation : — 

** This world I deem but a beautiful dream Poems bv 

Of shadows that are not what they seem, Rev. 

Where visions rise, giving dim surmise Thomas 

Of the things that shall meet our waking eyes. Whytchead. 

** Arm of the Lord ! creating Word ! 
Whose glory the silent skies record, 
Where stands thy name in scrolls of flame, 
On the firmament's high -shadowing frame ! 

** I gaze overhead, where thy hand hath spread 
For the waters of heaven that crystal bed, 
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XIII. Which the fires of the sun come tempered through. 



" Soft they shine through that pure shiine, 
At beneath the veil of thy FUsh divine 
Beams forth the light that ivere else too bright 
For the feebleness of a sinner's sight. 

** And such I deem this world will seem 
When we waken from life's mysterious dream. 
And burst the shell where our spirits dwell 
In their wondrous antenatal cell. 

** I gaze aloof on the tissued roof 
Where time and space are the ivarp and ivoof 
Which the King of Kings as a curtain fings 
0*er the dreadfulness of eternal tMngS'-^ 

'* A tapestried tent, to shade us meant 
From the bare everlasting firmament; 
Where the blaze of the sties comes soft to our eyes. 
Through a veil of mystical imageries. 

*' But could I see, as in truth they be. 
The glories of heaven that encompass me, 
I should lightly hold the tissued fold 
Of that marvellous curtain of blue and gold. 

" Soon the whole, like a parched scroll. 
Shall before my amazed sight uproll. 
And ivit/aut a screen at one burst be seen 
The Presence ivherein I have ever been, 

** O ! who shall bear the blinding glare 
Of the Majesty that shall meet us there ? 
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What eye may gaze on the unveilM blaze, SERMON 
Of the light-girdled throne of the Ancient of days? XIII. 

Christ us aid ! Himself be our shade, — 

That in that dread day we be not dismayed.*' * 

Such is creation, the garment, veil, and vesture of 

God. 

Thus, in providence, you see before you all Providence. 

these rapid changes ; they are the darker or the 

brighter threads, the lights or the shades, the blue 

and the scarlet, or the gold. As, in a manufectory, Amanufac- 

you hear the crash and the noise, it is but the ^' 

throwing of the shuttle, and the clatter of the loom, 

mysteriously, which you hear ; the what is done, you 

cannot see. Thus, we hearken, and hear the voice 

" from the secret place of the thunder,"—" Be still ^^^^ ^^% 

'^ ' 10. 

" and know that I am God^ I will he exalted in the 
" earth, ^^ It is the translation of the Divine will 
into form, condition, circumstance, time, and space. 
Thus God carries on his government by Christ. 

It is true, on this side, we have the unchangeable 
word ; on that side, we have the unchangeable will. 

* These lines ^1 remind the reader of Goethe, rendered by Carlyle : 

<' In being's flood and acdon^s storm, 
I walk and work above, beneath. 

Work and weave in endless motion. 

Birth and death an infinite ocean, 

A seizing and giving the Are of the living, 
'Tis thus at the war my loom of time I ply. 
And weave for God the garment thou seest him by." 
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SERMON The unchangeable will weaves the unchangeable word; 

YITT 

* and it is in the unchangeable word you read and 

Heb. V, 6. tnow the unchangeable will, and these are the two 

immutable things in which it is impossible that God 

can lie ; the word is the response of the will. In the 

The will will and in the word alike I have strong consolation, 

vrord of thither, to either, I fly for refuge, and lay hold upon 

God. the " hope set before me.'' God's will and God's 

word ; but it is hard, nay, it is impossible, to anchor 

on the immutable will without the immutable word; 

and this is the hope. I translate heaven by the 

word given to me on earth ; I know the country 

behind the veil by the descriptions I read on this 

side of the veil. I cannot be mistaken — I know 

the country, the language, the people, and the king. 

I know my right to the country. In the golden coffer 

of the skies, in the heavenly ark lies the map of 

Providence ; and there what visions have been seen ! 

Isaiah vi. i. that '' in the year that King Uzziah died^' that of 

Ezck. i. lo. the revolving wheels and the living creatures on the 

banks ofChebar, When the veil rolls up be it mine to 

behold the Saviour transfigured as they beheld him. 

Rev. i. 12- or walking with " the keys of hell and death amidst 

the golden candlesticks,'* 

2. " Within the veil." Who is within the veil ? 
He is there. Do you find it difficult to realize it ? 
Do you find it difficult to send your heart to him, and 
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to see him ? But where is he but there ? Where should SERMON 

XIII 

he be but there ? " Tet a little while^^ said he, _ ' 
'' and the world seeth me no more^ but ye see me^ and J°^" ^^• 
because I live^ ye shall live also,'* Dying saints have 
seen him ; Stephen dying, beheld the heavens 
opened, and the Saviour at the right hand of the 
throne of God. Yes, he lived, he died, he rose to 
be revived, and he is there waiting till he shall come 
without sin unto salvation. 

3. ^^PTithin the veil.'* fHiat is there i They 2Xt 
there, they are there. The loved but not the lost ; 
why, then, their loss deplore ? They are there, the Beyond the 
holy, and the immortal, and the pure, and the true. ^"*8"^^- 
They are there ! Beyond the flesh. " Where 
should the dying members rest ? " All mystery 
supposes a solution of the riddle ; they are beyond the 
enigma. All is plain now within the veil. Beyond 
all ceremony, all supposition, real beings in a real 
world. There ! and although so holy, there, so near 
to us ! I clasp the invisible in my hand," that where I 
am J there ye may be also,'* 

Sometimes we say. Oh, for the hour, when in 
the language of Scripture, the veil shall be folded 
up, when the lightnings of dissolution shall strike 
this great imposture ; when the veil shall be 
dissolved, and all shall be disclosed; dissolve, 
that we may be dissolved and see all revealed. It 
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SERMON seems to us often as if It would be so mercifiil, 

XIII 

__' could we but have a glimpse. A beloved friend oi 

mine, a dear brother minister, has told me how he 

The veil was early, when a very little child, left by his father. 

lifted in a , 

dream. His mother had tenderly loved her husband ; she was 
distracted, she was desolate, all day long ; and for 
many many days, she lay as one stunned. She could 
not forgive God. She could not live for her child. 
One night, she dreamt she was in a deep forest 
alone, she could not see her way, she could not see 
her path, yet she knew she was in the forest. 
Suddenly a shining one stood before her ; he was clad 
in white, but he was radiant, and he illuminated the 
forest, he revealed the path, he revealed himself, he 
held in his hand a golden wand, and with it he 
touched the left eye of the mourning widow, and 
she saw no longer the forest 5 all was lit up. with 
heaven, with brightness, and there, there, beyond a 
doubt, there was her husband, and he knew her, 
recognised her, gave her his well-known smile. 
The stranger still stood by her side. Oh, she said, 
touch the other eye. She was all impatience. What 
might not that touch do — bring her to him, bring 
him to her ; better not, said the white-robed shining 
one, better not, but she said, do, do, oh do, the im- 
patient heart. Well, he said, and he touched the other 
eye, and instantly all feded — the husband, the heaven, 
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the stranger, the forest, and she woke to her lonely sERMON 
pillow. A foolish dream, you say, but I tell you __* 
in the strength of it, she arose, and went forth to 
Ufe and to duty \ the dream became cheerfulness, 
and solace, and hope to her heart. 

Can you doubt ? Hush, hush, pale mourner ; 
thou who art treading the ' moonlit cemeteries of 
memory. Hush ! the loved and the lost are there ! 
and they weep no more ! ^^ Became I live ^ ye shall live 
also ;" *' that where I am^ there ye may be also.** What Scenes in 
wonderful things have been seen in Patmos, which, P*^*»- 
I am told, means desolate. It was given one to see^ as 
he lay on the cold pavement of distraction, " I lifted 
up my eyes," he told me, and " behold the tabernacle 
^^^ of the testimony was opened in heaven^ and I saw 
'' within the veil; and above the thundering s and the Rev. xv. 5. 
" JightningSy and the voices^ which shook our lower 
" heavens, and I heard the sound of harpers harping 
" with their harps ; " and I saw a white robed ^^^^ ^jy, 2. 
procession pass by. " These words are true and faith- 
ful; " and a voice said, " These are they who 
^^£ame out of great tribulation^ and have washed 
" their robes in the blood of the Lamb.** Hush ! „ 

•^ ^ Rev. vu. 

*' therefore are they before the throne^ and serve him 14* 
" day and night in his temple. They shall hunger no 
" more^ neither thirst any more!** Hush ! distracted 
weeping one ; hush ! brother, sister ; hush ! " neither 

s 
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SERMON " shall the sun light on them ; but the Lamb which is 

_* " in the midst of the throne shall feed them^ and lead 

" them^ and God shall wipe all tears from their eyes.^^ 

Hush ! be still, bursting heart, such blessings are 

'' within the veil,'* 

III. 
'* Seeing y then^ it is so^ what manner of persons 
ought we to be ? " Such is the plea of the Apostle. 
All this veil must be dissolved. They can hear us 
and see us, even behind the curtain. Therefore 
believe, and wait, and rejoice, and aspire. 

Within the veil ! Are not these comfortable 

words ? Within the veil ! Even now has not ^^the 

darkness passed? " Is It not true, that *' the true light 

now shineth " beyond the veil ? Here we look upon 

the curtain and the screen — time, space, and change, 

and darkness. Even as when to-day we walk our 

streets, and find the thick, uncheerful, and unsug- 

gestive curtain hanging down from heaven before our 

eyes : and I have heard of men who travelled 

on into deep and unknown oceans, a dreadful 

state on the lonely sea, amidst the bewildering fogs. 

But we know a beam from the sun would dispel it all. 

I have stood on the mountains' height. I do 

well remember being on a high bare mountain, 

Helvellyn ; and the fogs and mists were all round 

us, but in one place they were rent, and then 

opposite I looked over the intervening valleys and 
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saw the little town of Penrith, twelve miles off, sermon 

YTIT 

with its houses and churches in the distance. And __ 
I looked, and I said it is even so : — 

** Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green." 

Thus while we sail the foggy seas, faith rends the veil, 
and hope points " within^' and says, " there they 
are." 

But if " the veil is still upon your heart?''* Alas ! 
alas ! what does that mean ? If the veil into which 
He entered was his flesh, if the glorified humanity in 
which he rose, was the earnest of hope, for our 
glorified humanity, what then can that mean ? — 
^^ the veil is still upon the heart?" What can it 
mean, but that " body of sin and death ? " If you 
will not wear the Saviour's body, the Saviour's 
righteousness, the Saviour's veil, then, indeed, wear 
your own. Is that veil done. away in Christ, or 
will you wear it still ? Will you put on your own 
righteousness^ which is as a separating wall, or put 
on the Lord's, which is as a lifted veil ? For if 
you will not wear his righteousness, ye are yet in 
your sins. If you are not risen with Christy if, to 
you, Christ is not a risen Saviour, then he is in the 
tomb to you, and you are in the tomb, and the veil 
of corruption ; and sin, to you, wraps round nature, 
and life, and time, and the world. But, on the 
contrary, faith in that within the veil answers all 
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SERMON questions. Henry IV. was told of the King of 

XIII 

_ * Spain, that he had great acquisitions, and was asked 
what he had to say to it ? He replied, " I am King 
of France j" but he is King of Castile ; " I am King 
of France," but he is King of Navarre 5 " I am King 
of France," but he is King of Portugal \ but I am 
King of France, he is King of the Sicilies ; but I am 
King of France, he is King of the New Indies ; " I 
am King of France." To be King of France 
answered all questions, and was to him equal to all. 
So thou and I, oh Christian, have an answer for 
all questions, and equal to all, within the veil. Your 
church is imperfect and erring, and small in the world's 
esteem. Ah^hut^^within the veil!'* You are yourself 
dark and cloudy, and desponding, and you cannot see 
the promised land or the Saviour. Yes, but " within 
the veil! " And as with the world, so with your 
family ; death invades and breaks in on your house- 
hold, and your household loves. True, but ^^ within 
the veil.** And sin accuses you, and conscience stings, 
and beyond is the judgment seat. But '' within the 
" veil! " " within the veil! " " Who is he that con- 
'' demneth^ it is Christ that died ; yea^ rather that is 
" risen again^ who also maketh intercession for us** 

« Behind the veil I Behind the veil ! ** 

Then^ at last^ it shall he said ** the tabernacle of God 
'' is with men^ and he will dwell with them, and they 
'* shall he his people^ and he will he their God.** 



t 



^t ^prttje's %jeste. 



fiJIeti^ on mmy fear ram^ n^m mt^ mi txtmilmgt 
faljiti maJr^e an mg Ir0ttje8 to 8]^ake» Sj^m a sprit 
pBaei itian m^ fut ; tj^je ]^air 0f wg fl;e8]^ 8t00ir xt^i 
^ fibsoii %tiUt ivA g conltn not bisrmi tj^je f0rm i)gtttofi 
m imsigt fvu Mott mm t^t%f i\ttt bswa %i\mtty anir ^ 
)itzt)s a Mcti ^^tpxi^i ^]^all m0rtal maai }st xaan \mi 
ilfxa (&a)s ? %\vSi a maw h^ nwrrje jp^itrje i\m l^h ^to? — 

Job IV, 13-17. 

Disguise it how we may, this is a ghost story. It is sermon 
an invisible world displayed. In the life and words of ^^* 
the prophet Balaam, of one '' who was in a trance^ A ghost 

story. 

but who had his eyes open ; " such also seems to be Num. xxiv. 
the story of the text. It is a remarkable thing that ^' 
the Book, the only book we believe in, as a history 
of the supernatural world, contains few of the 
stories which startle, such as we might suppose it 
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The Spectre's Question. 



SERMON would contain. Again, we remark the reticence 
__ * of the Bible is amazing. I have no doubt of the 
supernatural, as a fact ; the whole Christian truth, 
our books, our theories, and the Christian life are 
founded on the belief in this ; but the extent to 
which man has the power to liberate himself from 
his cell, we know not ; the measure to which he 
may be met and arrested by visible, actual, spiritual 
influences, we know not; but "we know that with- 
' out some gleams of the supernatural, man is not 
' man, nor nature nature." It has been truly said, 
' we believe in God, not by reason of the nature 
' which conceals him, but by reason of the super- 
' natural in man, which alone reveals and proves 
' him to exist." " Man," continues Jacobi, " re- 
Jacobi. " veals God, because man by his intelligence rises 
' above nature, and in virtue of this intelligence is 
* conscious of himself as a power not only inde- 
' pendent of, but opposed to nature, and capable ot 
' resisting, conquering, and controlling her." 



I. 

Let us attempt to realize the spectre^ for there is 
reality in this ; it was very real to Eliphaz. We 
have many histories of spectres on record, we have 
none more thrilling and sublimely impressive than 
this. Here are all the accessories, too, to aid the 
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influence ; these are the night thoughts of Eliphaz. SERMON 

XIV 

I have no idea of using these words for the purpose ___ * 
of arguing at all the fact of spiritual appearances. 
Recollect that for every one of us spirit has clothed itself^^^J^^^^^ 
with shape and vesture^ and that the basis of the whole world is 

spiritual. 

world in which we live is spiritual, I am amazed 
that any one should affect to doubt the possibility 
of the appearance of spirits. Shall we look at some 
of the circumstances favourable to such a spectre ? 
I. It was produced by a likeness of moral state. 
It was a time of thought ; but this does not convey 
all the idea of the passage. The Hebrew word 5^^ Leonard 
here used for thought, comes from a root signify- Chapeiow's 

. o / learned 

ing the boughs of a tree, and it has been rendered commen- 
'' in the high places of the forests of thought." vd.^i? ' 
The mind was wandering amazed, the labyrinthine ^75*- 
way stretched out on every hand, the mind trod 
the^dark pathways. How perplexing, how bewil- 
dering — the thoughts, the mind had climbed to some 
lofty place, some dark and dreadful way along 
which no light was seen and no way of escape from 
the perplexity. I do not see that we are under any 
necessity to suppose a ghost, in the real, spectral ob- 
jective sense of the word at all. The history is quite 
resolvable without that, and my sceptical hearers will, 
no doubt, see how there is in this that which is 
just like the narratives of thousands ot such, — the 
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SERMON phantom dagger marshalling the murderer the way 

XIV 

_ * he should go, he knew to be a ** dagger of the 
J^toirai hu- mind," a false creation " proceeding from a heat- 
ghostly ter- oppressed brain." The mind brooding amidst its 
harassed thoughts, its mental troubles, must give 
birth in itself to mental images, and these con- 
stantly presented to the fancy again and again, pro- 
ject themselves as shadows on the atmosphere of 
the outer world ; and the difficulty of producing 
the image, that is, of making the feeling an imagi- 
nation will be proportioned to the very height of the 
subject or object on which the mind is employed. 
It is easy for the distempered imagination of the 
murderer to project a phantom dagger in the air ; 
easy for him to behold the dead with ''twenty 
mortal murders on their heads," pushing him from 
his chair. But the thought of Eliphaz was of God ; 
He had not committed a murder to be visited by a vul- 
gar ghost ; it was God who was "^ trouble to him ,•" 
exactly as Job himself says, the *' Almighty was a 
Jobxxxi.23. cc tgY-fQf. fQ jfig^ and by reason of his highness I could 

" not endure.** And shapeless terror, while it was 
a very objective reality to him, need not be regarded 
as such by us. The whole structure of the narra- 
tive gives the impression in harmony with this, 
indistinct, but real. It was the answer to the voice 
of conscience within ; we need not to believe that 



Man capable of Moral Fear. 16^ 

the awful kingdoms of the dead were opened, and the SERMON 
dreadful veils of eternity were lifted, in order to re- _ * 
spend to the tumultuous fear of the thoughtful prince. 
And now people have almost ceased to believe in 
spirits at all, regarding them as only the optical 
illusion projected on the disc of the consciousness ; 
as from the camera, the picture darts upon the 
sheets so from the subjective consciousness the 
image lives in the eye, or, as in diseased states, 
unsubstantial forms dance before the vision. 

Thus, 2. TYitfear anticipated the vision. How 
strange is the spell of fear ! and is it not so that 
fear unbolts the bars of the room, and admits the 
spectre to our presence ? Where man does not feel 
he will not fear ; where he does not fear the spectre, 
he will usually see none, feel none, know none. 
But man, every man, is accessible to fear. " He 
" who can look upon death," says Carlyle, " will Carlyie. 
'' shrink at no shadow." 

We do not dwell so near to terror as our fathers. 
Seldom in darkness, seldom in solitude, seldom 
hearing the wind moan as in the old days, all our sen- 
sations are reduced to comfort. Yet what a riddle 
there is in fear. Man is- made capable of moral 
fear, and when the vision comes, this is the highest 
touch of the sublime in painting, this grand indefi- 
niteness. Well says Burke, " a clear idea is another Burke. 
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SERMON name for a little idea : " here is no vulgar ghost ; 

_ * the terror of God runs through the whole of the 

See the dis- painting, and the description — " There was silence " 

John — then came the still, small voice, the Bath-Kol ; 

Smith* the 1*1 111 c • 

Neo- Plato- ^^^ ^ revelation, but the daughter of a voice. 
«**nthc^' Very expressive this. Not the full revelation, 
revelation not the open prophecy. Man cannot escape 

called 

Bath-Kol." from his fears until he can escape from the 
dominions of the parents of fear, crime and 
conscience, for conscience can only exist in a state 
of guilt, or a state arising from guilt. Until Adani 
fell Adam had no conscience, because he was one, 
his whole nature was a religious sensation. It is 
different now. The conscience is not free, it would 
be free, but it is nailed. Conscience is faithful, but 
how came we to possess a conscience ? Moral fear 
that is — for conscience is moral fear — conscience is 
the surgery of the soul. How came we to need it 
— to have it ? All men have not possibly, it 
would almost seem so, moral fears. I was spend- 
ing an evening in a company in Paris this last week : 
we had a French materialist, a Comptist, a man 
who had no more faith in any future than he had 
faith in the crystalline heaven of the ancients ; and 
we had a French Pantheist, who was full of pretty 
confectionery sentiments ; both of them as innocent 
of conscience as an angel is innocent of long clothes. 



The Haunted Room. i6^ 

They had no fear — ^no thought, apparently, sermon 
approaching fear. Men of culture, they seemed to __ ' 
me fearfully repulsive beings; they seemed to me A*?**5^ 
like those naked savages who meet the ships of the tcllect, 
first voyagers and travellers — feathers in the head, conscience, 
rings in the nose, but unblessed with any single 
garment to hide their shame ; more advanced than 
our first parents in their fall — " They knew not that 
they were naked, "^^ 

Still the question recurs, how comes it that man 
knows what moral fear is ? How does he obtain the 
terrible instructive emotion ? It comes from the for- 
bidden. We are like people dwelling in a haunted 
room ; the house is full of fears — ^we seem to hear 
a thousand creakings along the floors ; what is it ? 
That fearful, what is it ? We sit up, we look 
about, we open the closet expecting to see the 
skeleton ; the picture on the walls becomes weird 
and ghastly ; what is it ? where is it ? It is in our- ^^ ghos^ ? 
selves ; when we are disjointed all is disjointed — all 
is out of repair, because we are : our world is a 
house full of fears because the fall has removed us 
into the night, away from God. 

This is the natural history of fear — of moral fear. 
Can there be any fear that is not moral ? The 
shiver and the thrill of the soul, what are these ? As 
I have said, only upon knowledge, and an acknow- 
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SERMON ledgment of the fax:t of sin why should we feel the 
_ terror and the fear ? We wind our way up some 
narrow path among the mountains ; it is a narrow 
ledge ; where am I ? I must not look down or I 
am lost. On that side the mists fall over the 
village three thousand feet beneath me, and on that 
side lie the tarns, scarce perceptible through the 
gloom 'y above me the infinite heaven ; beating near 
me the wings of some gyre eagle or vulture ; winds 
are tugging at me, seeking to pull me into the abyss ; 
it is not wonderful that I fear to look over lest I 
topple and fall headlong. But what is this ? — In my 
own room, the lights are out over the whole house, 
all the people are at rest ; but I am awake, I sit still 
and am alone ! There is not a step stirring along the 
passages. There is not a light to look in upon me. 
What is this capacity of fear in me ? Ah ! Ner- 
vousness^ you say ! Nervousness^ what is that ? 

Nerves are Nervousness is a term used to describe the fine 

the sheath 

of soul. sheathing of the soul : nervousness is man's ca- 
pacity for mental and moral suffering. You call it 
education. The unfeeling savages educated rise to 
shiver even like conscience-stricken genius. The 
profoundest voice within us is our moral fear ; this 
voice cries, " Sleep no more ! " We do not allow 
the clock to strike the hour. Indifference muffles 
the bell and pulls down the alarum. But go and sit 
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alone in the empty room for a night ; go, give the sermon 

soul rile opportunity of speech — allow her to enter her __]; * 

fearfld whispering gallery. Be confined by illness to 

your room, to your bed, no charming novel, all books 

interdicted, ^^all the daughters of music brought low J** 

Then fear will light her torch and pour its red 

flame full in the eyes of sleeping conscience. 

Whether man be the child of fear is by no means 

to be tested when all the saloons are full ; but it 

needs no extraordinary achievement of sin for a man 

in possession of himself in solitude to exclaim,- " /Gen.iii. la 

" heard thy voice^ and I was afraid ; ' Fear came 

'* * upon me and tremblings which made all my bones to Jo*> iv. H' 

'' ^ shake ; a spirit passed before my face ^ the hair of 

" * my head stood up.* " 

II. 

From the spectre to the question. The ghost's 
question, you perceive, touches very appropriately and 
comprehensively the whole topic also of the book of 
yob. It is a message from the dead, or rather, a 
message from the solemn kingdom of spirits, and, as 
I have said, I incline to believe its substantial reality. 

I. How large is the field the message presents. 
It is the assertion of the purity and universality of 
Divine Providence. It is a glance at the alleged 
injustice of God. Man stands whence he thinks 
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SERMON he can behold flaws in the Divine government. 

YfV 

_ ' Clumsily, but constantly, man has been attempting 
to frame apologies for God ; '' shall not the Jtidge of 
all the earth do right?''* and had the answer of 
Eliphaz been simply a reply to the severe outburst 
of Job's grief, how lofty, and appropriate, and 
natural it would be ! Rising from the small circle of 
interests beyond the boundary of our time, the 
spirit suggests the sweep of Providence. Job had 
pronounced harshly of his aflflictions ; Eliphaz had 
evidently thought hardly of God ; as indeed I have 
said, it has been the sin of all of us to think hardly 
of God. Job and his friend had met together in 
the valley of contemplation in the kingdom of the 
night ; in Job it was an experience, in Eliphaz a 
mournftil contemplation. The spectre's question 
was then, in reality, a reply. In the vision of the 
night the soul was shaken with the terror ; and it is 
the overwhelming thought — God. God was only 
known as terror. My hearers, I fear it is in no 
improved state of spiritual health that we feel so 
much less now than our fethers did the light of the 
Divine countenance ; the unendurable light. Have 
spiritual facts the power to move us ? " 7he spirit 
passed before me and the hairs of my head stood up J** 
Then what must the appearance of God be, if an 
apparition can startle so terribly ? The spectator 
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was crushed by the spectre, and by the question of SERMON 
the spectre : " Shall mortal man be more just than ^^* 
God? shall a man be more pure than his Maker? ** 
If thy thoughts transcend nature, not less assuredly 
does thy Maker transcend thee. 

2. But the ghost's question had another depart- 
ment : — it was directed to the defectibility of man. 
Consider God, but consider thyself — thy littleness, 
thy narrowness, the limited sphere of thy vision ; 
thou art presuming to find a flaw in the Divine 
purposes and arrangements, thou art making thy 
present experience a standard for Providential 
intentions. These two thoughts face each other 
with mute aspects of despair and power j this is all 
they will say, man is weak, God is strong : God is 
omnipotent, man is helpless ; " those that dwell in 

'* houses of clay^ and whose foundation is in the dust^ Job iv. 19. 
'* are crushed before the moth." 

3. Hitherto, the ghost only crushes ; it was not 
the purpose of the spectre to do more. It asked of 
man the question which had its root only in the 
eternal and illimitable will. It referred all to God. 
But the message of the ghost, no doubt, included the job v. 
following chapter, which we have read and must read. 

In fact, throughout, this history leads us to reflect 
upon these two ever present, ever fresh, but solemn 
thoughts — the soul in its profound depth of sorrow 
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SERMON rising to the thought of the majesty, the holiness, 

_ ' the justice, and eternity of God — '' the years of the 

right hand of the Most High.** How good it is, 

how refreshing it is ! '' ff^en my heart is over-- 

whelmed within me^ lead me to the rock that is higher 

than ir 

The The ancient Platonists used to say there were in 

P^ toniits. ^i^g universe three worlds, and each world had its 

resolves and chaos. The first world was that of aneelic natures, 

dissolves ° . ' 

chaos. but the chaos of angels came when, standing before 
the throne of God, they confessed their privation of 
light. The second world was that of the human 
soul, but it had its cha6s in the darkness of igno- 
rance. The- third world was the whole material 
creation, but it had its chaos in the confusion and 
diversity of its parts ; but each chaos was dissipated 
by love. Love bade life and beauty to be. Thus 
God gave to angels the knowledge of highest 
truths, he gave to man reason, and to the world 
order. Thus he in whose sight the pure and 
ethereal, the lofty heavens are unclean, and the angels 
excelling in strength^ the six winged angels^ twain 
for the face^ twain for the feet^ and twain for the 
flighty are unwise — thus He reveals his secret of 
love to man, and dissolves the sense of human 
defect in the sense of his own infinite love. 
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III. SERMON 

Now I must say the ghost is asking the question _ ' 
still: *' Shall mortal man be more just than God? " 
An answer has also been given. How man renews 
himself from age to age ; our race, the very day in 
which we live, is baffled by the same perplexities 
which alarmed Job and his friends. Read the book 
attentively; we have ourselves felt our way through 
all its particulars, the restless heart goes over the 
same ground, and, like Job, refuses consolation. 
What complaining rises from our cities, — from our 
hearts. The picture of life in the Book of Job is 
sad, there rises to the ear ^^ the still sad music of 
humanity ; " as sad as it is this day to our hearts 
and ears. Still rises the complaint of man, and 
still rises the spirit-response. If the system of 
nature is not a crazy happening and holding together^ 
then the moral fear of man, his conscience, is his 
best assurance of God ; then man's ideas are the 
best proof that there is a God over him, higher 
than he is, infinite in goodness and wisdom. The 
best rejoinder to " man's nothing perfect," the best 
assurance of '' God's all complete." 

// /j, then, from God himself man derives the 
terrors that scare him. God himself has reflected 
his own being in the conscience within the soul. 
The alarm, the fear, the awe, the moral misery, 

T 
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SERMON these are the assertion of the Divine within the 
^* soul. But then it is a wounded conscience^ and it 
needs healing. And where shall the lenitive, the 
blessed oil, the balm be found ? In the age of Job 
God did, we know, graciously approach to his 
people and make peace. It was possible, then, for 
Job xxii. the heart " to acquaint itself with him^** " to be at 
peace with him,** To the alarmed conscience now, 
God comes by the Saviour, not by an apparition. 
Man's moral nature is in the same state in which it 
stood in the time of Job ; the same causes of fear, 
the same spiritual horrors j around, in the world, the 
same calamities ; the same exposures ; but the 
conscience is calmed amidst its highest terrors by 
*' the blood of sprinkling^** and by the night breezes 
of Gethsemane. From the darkness of Calvary 
comes a consolation to dispel all evil spirits and all 
Kxxx.a9. ^^g^^ fears. " And ye shall have a song as in the 
nighty when a holy solemnity is kept^ and gladness of 
hearty as when one goeth with a pipe^ to come into 
" the mountain of the Lord^ to the Holy One of 
" Israel** 
Quoted also Still, many have sighed for the satisfaction given 
" M^trn * ^° Eliphaz ; many have said. Oh, that some spirit 
Painters." would spcak to me ! and affecting have been the 
entreaties. Saussure, in his travels in the Alps, 
says, " Nothing surprised me more than a woman, 
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** who, by the prevalence of some epidemic, had lost SERMON 

XIV 

** her husband, father, and brother, in a few months. _ ' 
'' She was left alone, with three children, all in the 
** cradle. The traveller asked her for milk. Her 
*' face, he said, was noble, bearing the expression 
'' of a calm profound sorrow. She gave the milk, 
*' and then conversed with her guest ; she pro- 
" ceeded, too, to remark on the goodness and 
** mercy of God ; but, said she, what is very 
*' strange is, that so many have gone, none have 
** ever returned. I have so mourned my husband 
*' and my brothers, that I have conjured them with 
'* beseechings to tell me where they are, and in 
*' what state they are. Surely, if they lived any-» 
** where, they would not leave me thus. But, 
'* perhaps, said she, I am not worthy of this kind- 
'* ness ; perhaps the pure and innocent spirit of 
'' these children may have their presence in the joy 
" which is denied to me." 

No^ they will not return, I myself have pros- 
trated myself for hours before the curtain, and im- 
plored them to return, but they would not return. 
Have not some of you besought some friendly 
illusion to rise, and stay, and speak to you ? Have 
you not told your helplessness then, your grief and 
woe, to the forlorn walls, and implored the illusion 
to rise, and stay, and speak to you, and all in vain. 
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S£RMON it would not return ! Oh, you have said, would 
^' they but come! would they but rend the veil! 
Oh I would they but generously terrify us; how easy 
it would be then to believe. How easily, then, all 
our doubts would be solved, all darkness dispelled, 
all doubts about another world removed. 

Believe it not, my brethren. Human unbelief is 
not from any deficiency of proof, but from defect 
in moral disposition. If I could summon a spirit, 
what question should I propose to it? What word 
would you hear from it ? The silence is here, the 
night, the forest of thoughts, the yet unshaped phan- 
tom waits 'y but, before we interrogate it, we would 
know what our question shall be. 

Wait then^ spirit^ behind the curtain ; before we 
call thee we will enquire of ourselves whether you 
can convey that which we have already. 

Is there a God? and is that God my Father? 
Do you need the spectre to answer that? Ask 
rather of those uniform silences and seasons for 
the first, and ask of the piece of bread in thy hand 
for the last. IVhat shall I ask the spectre? Am 
I a sinner, and is my race sinful ? And can I 
live in this world, and not know better than any 
spectre from the world behind the screen ? Is 
God long-suffering ? Nay, I have sinned, and the 
world lies in sm, and it is not burnt up or destroyed. 
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, Is Christ the Saviour^ and the only Saviour? SERMON 
Yes, I can conceive the spectre behind the curtain _ 
might wish to authenticate that truth ; but the 
spectre could not produce conviction. ** To you is 
the word of this salvation sent.^' Why should we 
call the spectre, and why should it come ? 

Aly hearers J why should the spectre come ? Is there 
a judgment the spectre could satisfy, which may not 
be satisfied by the light in the Book, and the light 
within ? Is there an interest in your heart it could 
waken which otherwise may remain unaroused ? 
Is there a character to whom it could appeal, and 
to whom I, not a spectre, but a man, and a sinner, 
and a believer, may not appeal ? 

Is there a provision for guilt it could proclaim 
that I may not proclaim ? Is there a means for 
regeneration it could exhibit, I may not exhibit ? Is 
there a motive by which it could arouse the con- 
science, I may not use ? Is there an affliction it 
could soothe which may not otherwise receive 
relief? No ! we do not need the spectre ! Oh ! but 
how well it would appeal to the miser, to the care- 
less, to the licentious, to the unbeliever. 

We do not need the spectre. What is it that I hear 
thee say ? Ask the spectre if they love there stiD, 
if they know there still ? Ah ! receive the record, 
and receive the spirit, and you will have a surer 
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SERMON word of testimony, — " My Father* s house ; ** " / go 
— to prepare for you ; " " Because I live ye shall live 
also ; ** and that longing is the deep prophetic in- 
stinct of the soul, and not the most illustrious son 
of light could speak words so tender as those which 
flow over these sacred pages. 

Spectre! we will not call thee! We will even 
choose to walk by faith and not by sight. All we 
want to know we do not know ; but all that is 
wisest and best for us to know is ours. We will 
bend over the sacred pages of Moses and the Pro- 
phets, till, by walking in love^ we shall walk in light ; 
till, from the fellowship of the saints below, we rise 
to the fellowship of the just made perfect above ; 
and from the mists of earth we rise to enter into 
the joy of the Lord. 

Oh, ye dead ! Oh, ye dead ! 0,'ye happy dead! 
We cannot touch the veil that curtains your dread- 
fully beautiful abodes ; we resign ourselves to your 
absence for a season, till we " see you walking in 
*' your air of glory," and drink it in as our native 
atmosphere too. 
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%iuTl ifxftll in avftijsi ^ Wi^ t ^ii i^S^ ^oxb %lgzll tobn 
Ytm vBi ilgt bran hngt mii it %lgnll hbntU itibjun ^is 

%l/OVi!lift!t%' DlUT£RONOMY XXxUl. 12. 

There is one thought running through the sermon 
whole of the Scriptures which is above every other _* 
— ^inexpressible at once in its majesty, and its 
immense and infinite consolation ; it is that in 
which God is regarded as the dwelling-place of his 
people, of the holy and the redeemed soul. This 
thought was ever before the Hebrew mind — God 
is the home of the soul. It is a great, an awful, 
it is an infinite thought. We cannot comprehend 
it; we cannot argue upon it; cannot describe it 5 
but we can feel it ; we can know it ; and not in the 
same sense, as if we were Boodhists or Brahmins ; 
but, while awed by the grandeur, never losing 
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SERMON our personality in the infiniteness of the thought. 

_' The holy patriarchs were men like us j but how 

confidently they stand by the eternal relationship of 

Pf. xc. I. Qoj to his people. " Lord^ thou hast been our 
* ' ** dwelling-place in all generations** '' He that 
" dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
'* abide under the shadow of the Almighty.** 

Very secure are the castellated mountain heights, 
where the eagle builds his nest — ^the lightnings 
strike harmlessly there ; but sometimes they splin- 
ter its castellated pinnacle, and the valleys echo 
with the falling crag. But the child of God is 

Ps. xxvii. 5. gyg|. secure, for he sings, " In the time of trouble^ 
'* he shall hide me in his pavilion^ in the secret of his 
" tabernacle ; he shall hide me^ he shall set me up 
^ upon a rock** Very secure is the manchicolated 
fortress, the bastion and the turret, behind which is 
the strong and garrisoned palace of the prince ; but 
sometimes the invading forces break through, and 
surprise, and seize. But nothing can harm those 

Pi. IV. 8. jj^ God. ** / will both lay me down in peace and 
sleeps for thou only makest me dwell in safety** And 
very strong are the deep foundations of the rolling 
world — its mighty flooring of rock, its pavement of 
granite \ while the great sea keeps its bounds, and 
the planet keeps its orbit; but the mighty ocean 
will sometimes overflow, and sweep the village and 
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Of Benjamin^ he said.** 1% i 



the town away into the deep ^ and, although worlds SERMON 

XV 

abide so fixed in their round, astronomers have _' 

looked up, and seen the midnight heavens lit up as 

with the spectacle of a burning world — the confla- 

gradons as of departing consteUations. But ^^ of 

** Benjamin^ he said^ the beloved of the Lord shall 

*' dwell in safety, ^^ The tribe of Benjamin looks 

up and says, " Thou shalt choose our inheritance for pg ^^i^^ , 

us.** *' Thou maintainest my lot J** '' Because thou Ps. xid. 5. 

" hast been my help^ therefore^ in the shadow of thy **•• ^^* 1* 

" wings will I put my trust** All things serve 

Benjamin. " All things are yours — life^ deathy ^^^'- "** 

things present J things to come.** All things fold him 

round as a mantle wrought by infinite love — for 

^ye are Christ\ and Christ is Gods.** " Of Ben- Rom. viii. 

^^jamifiy he said^ the beloved of the Lord shall dwell 

'^ in safety by him ; and the Lord shall cover him 

^^ all day Jongj and he shall dwell between his 

shoulders.'* 

I. " Of Benjamin^ he said.** 

By a gifted and inspired second sight, the man 
whose eyes the Lord had opened, beheld the ar- 
rangement of the tribes. " There was little Benja* Litde Ben- 
mis with his rulers.** It was one of the smallest 
of the tribes. It held its inland, and insulated, 
and secluded position, bounded by Dan, Reuben, 
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SERMON Ephraim, and Judah. The tribe lay locked in the 

XV 

_' arms of mountain strongholds. It was the Cum- 
The tribe of berland and Westmoreland of Israel. There its 

Benjamin. 

people lay in safety and security. Its fields, its 
crags, were the battle grounds and retreating places 
of the hosts. 

'* He shall dwell between his shoulders.** Some 
render this term, '' among his mountains." And, 
indeed, there the temple was built — on the terri- 
tory of Benjamin and Judah. There they were 
together — the weakest by the strongest of the 
tribes. 

There is a singular relation between the nearness 
of Benjamin to his father and the tribe to God. 
The bold language of this poem and prophecy of 
the dying law-giver, no doubt contemplates the 
rise of the tribe among its mountain fastnesses. 
Home of the warriors of Israel. Mountain shrine 
of its temple. It is not here that we can at all 
glance at its history. I have another aim this 
morning, but we may notice the fulfilment of this 
prophecy in the history of the tribe. Amidst those 
crags the great battle of Beth-horon was fought ; 
when Joshua delayed the sun and moon in their 
courses, till the conquest was achieved over the 
enemy. There was the Gibeon of Samuel ; and 
there the Bethel of Abraham. It was one of the 
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meanest tribes — ^with the mightiest deeds and sermon 
mightiest neighbours. _' 

Is there not a great and comfortable meaning 
here ? " The beloved of the Lord'' in a lowly 
position — using the world — shielded by the mighty 
and the strong — the lions of the tribes ; but itself 
of little note or esteem. Thus many a peasant on 
an estate is sheltered by the strong law ; and 
and many a weak state is, amidst the noise above 
it, secure. Blessed are the lowly ! Blessed are 
the low ! 

A violet shed its modest beauties at the turfy The lowly 

and the 

foot of an old oak. It lived there many days strong, 
during the kind summer in obscurity. The winds 
and the rains came and fell, but they did not hurt 
the violet. Storms often crashed among the boughs 
of the oak. And one day, said the oak, " Are you 
*' not ashamed of yourself when you look up at me, 
*' you little thing down there, when you see how 
** large I am, and how small you are ; when you 
** see how small a space you fill, and how widely 
** my branches are spread ? *' " No, said the violet, 
** we are both what God made us^ and we are where 
" God has placed us ; and God has given us both 
*' something. He has given to you strength, to 
" me sweetness ; and I offer him back my frag- 
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SERMON " ranee, and I am thankful.** *' Sweetness is all 

XV 

_' " nonsense/' said the oak 5 " a few days, a month 
at most — ^where and what will you be ? you'll die, 
and the place of your grave won't lift the ground 
^' higher by a blade of grass. I hope to stand some 
"time — ^ages perhaps — and then when I am cut 
" down, I shall be a ship to bear men over the sea, 
" or a coffin to hold the dust of a prince. What is 
" your lot to mine ? " " But," cheerfully breathed 
the violet back, ''we are both what God made us, 
" and we are both where he*placed us. I suppose 
'' I shall die soon. I hope to die fragrantly, as I 
'* have lived fragrantly. You must be cut down 
'' at last ; it does not matter, that I see, a few days, 
or a few ages, my littleness or your largeness, it 
comes to the same thing at last. We are what 
" God made us. We are where God placed us. 
'' God gave you strength ; God gave me sweetness." 
What a common mistake — ^what a vulgar pre- 
judice that is — that God loves and takes care of, 
and watches over, and uses, great things, great 
people, noisy people, rich people. We are the 
slaves of the senses in all this. Zion said, '' My 
God hath forgotten me ; " and God said, " Can a 
woman forget her child? Neither will I forget 
thee.'* Yet her child is but a poor, weak, little, 
helpless thing. Cannot God regard, and love, and 
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watch over, the weak, the feeble? All those SERMON 
thoughts which argue God's insensibility, from our ^* 
insignificance, dishonour him, and disregard his 
word. 

I know of no attribute of the divine nature more 
cheering to us than that of the infinite love and 
tenderness of God, amidst the minute things and 
beings of his creation. He gives his infinite regards 
to the least, to birds and to flowers ; to men, and to 
women, and to lowly villages. There is nothing 
small or insignificant with God. ** Wl^ sayest thou 
'* O yacob^ and speakest^ O Israel^ * My way is hid fcaiah xl. 
^^from the Lord^ and my judgment is passed over from 
^^ my Godf He giveth power to the faint ; to them 
*^ that are faint he giveth power! and to them that 
'* have na might he increaseth strength.^* '' To them 
'* that have no might he increaseth strength ! " 
This is divine ! This is compassion like a God ! 
This is the Gospel for weakness ; " a bruised reed isaiah xiii. 
will he not break^ a smoking flax will he not quench.*' 3* 
He cares for bruised reeds and dying flames. He 
** strengthens the weak hands^ and confirms the feeble is. xxxv. 3. 
knees,** Weak hands and feeble knees are his care. 
The disbelief in this is the cardinal heresy of the 
human heart ; and to doubt God's power in the 
smaUest afFairs, and among the meanest arrange- 
ments of human life, is to doubt him altogether. 
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SERMON " Be thou of good cheer ! " " Oh thou of little faith^'' 
«_' Peace, doubting heart I 

Stoiy of an I had a dear friend, whose name was Benjamin. 

dzty-i^ His father was a farmer. There had been a very 

yean rince. bad season of rains. Crops had been bad. He 
was behind with his rent ; and the day before he 
was born, a stern landlord had seized, and driven 
away, and sold his cattle. It was wintry weather. 
The room was very cheerless. Upstairs a young 
life was coming to battle with the wild elements. 
The father sat reading by a rushlight down stairs. 
He was a quiet, holy man ; and he took down a 
volume of Master Whitefield's Sermons, and he 
came to one on this very text : '* Of Benjamin^ he 
^^ said J The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety ; 
** and the Lord shall cover him all day long^ and he 
'' shall dwell between his shoulders.** Just then they 
came to tell him that the new traveller had come — 
a boy. " Ah," said the father, " at the right time ; 
*' he shall be called Benjamin, * the beloved of the 
^^Lord. He shall dwell in safety.*** And God 
was with the child ; and he became a brave, earnest, 
true, and apostolic man and minister. He lived 
to be called " the Oberlin of Gloucestershire." 

'* Of Benjamin^ he saidj the beloved of the Lord 
shall dwell in safety** Blessings are pronounced 
upon each of the tribes in order and degree ; but 
this upon one of the smallest is the highest. It is 
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in unison with that blessing : '' God hath called the sermon 
^'^ foolish things of the world to confound the wise^ and _" 
^^weak things to confound the mighty ; yea^ and base iCor.i.28. 
'* things hath God chosen ; and things which are not 
'' as things which are,'^ Nothing is too simple for 
God's economy of means — ^nothing is too insignifi- 
cant for his Divine selection. He makes the 
meanest stone often to become the key-stone of the 
arch of his providence. Do we not know that '' the 
rejected** stone became the ^^ chief corner stone ^^-^ 
" the stone brought forth with shoutings ? " 

I counsel thee to leave off murmuring, that thou 
art so insignificant a thing — so worthless a thing — 
that the space thou art occupying, in the world's 
eye, is so small. What is that to thee ? Think of 
what the violet said to the oak. '' Thou art what 
God made thee ! Thou art where God placed thee ! " 
He can use thee. He can crown thee. Thou 
art, and therefore thou canst not be small. Thou 
knowest his exceeding love ! What if thou art the 
youngest of thy father's children — so was Benjamin : 
the meanest in the scale of possessions — so was 
Benjamin. " Of Benjamin^ he said^ the beloved of 
" the Lord shall dwell in safety.** Of Benjamin, 
" the Lord shall cover him all the day long.** 

n. Beloved* 
The title authenticates the blessing. ** The beloved 
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SERMON of the Lord.*^ Beloved! I cannot see why that 

^' :word has now, for a long time, almost passed out of 

common use and meaning. Beloved ! it is a sweet 

compound, and very sweet indeed in such a sense as 

that of the text — Benjamin^ the beloved of the 

Dan.ix.«3. Lord — Daniel^ a man greatly beloved; it is a word 
of beautiful reciprocations ; we look up and think 
of him, and rejoice because we are " accepted in the 

Eph. i. 6. beloved^^ and we look upon the church and we see 

Col. iii. i». that it is '' eUct of God^ holy and beloved^^ and we 
join in the chorus of the church, often sung, which 

I John Hi. we never weary in singing, '* beloved^ now are we 

*• the sons of God.'* This, then, is the privilege 5 it 

also gives tlie character of the believer. He is 
*' beloved.** In some things we have transcended 
our fathers ; we have a more admirable religious 
machinery than they, we have, perhaps, more 
church method than they, but how far we are 
from their lofty sense of Divine fellowship and 
communion; any of them, the meanest of them, appro- 
priated that great claim — beloved ; infinite wings 
were outspread for him, for him was the " secret place 
in the Tabernacle of the Most High ; " for him was 

Ps.xxiv. 15. *' the secret of the Lord;** they used to mourn the hid- 
ing of God's face if they were troubled, as you when 
a frown passes over the face of your dearest friend. 
This, then, is the designation — ^the distinction which 
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makes the glory and rest of the believer. There sERMON 
is no title so precious and royal as that, ^^the _' 
beloved of the Lord.'' Who can estimate the 
infinlteness of that honour ? " God so loved the 
world,*' That is the general statement; but this 
is the distinguishing title, and mark, " the beloved 
of the Lord." Think of it alone. How sweet 
the tenderness of it ! To be certain. Ah, how 
infinitely sweeter than to be the favourite of the 
proudest prince. No striving without, no wrestling 
for place, no envy, no danger. " The beloved of 
the Lord.'' Not the beloved of the sect, not the 
little strivers for place or power, not the vain 
seeker after the praise or applause of men — or 
those who live in the estimation of the world's little 
centre of criticism. 

But wherever *' the beloved of the Lord" is, there 
is not only an objective and real atonement, but a 
subjective holiness. How shall I know that I am the 
'' beloved of the Lord ? " I am not about to propound 
any knotty questions, or give any difficult solutions 
to you. If you ask me for any reasons on the Calvin- 
istic side, I say, as Dr. Watts said, " We must first Dr. Watts. 
'* go to the grammar school of faith and repentance, 
" before we go to the university of predestination." 
Ah, how sadly noticeable it is that many of those 
who most ignorantly attempt to graduate in that 

u 
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SERMON university have never been to the grammar school. 

XV 

^ We can never, never exhaust the things we might 

say about the title in relation to those that bear it. 

But I am, I think, most impressed by its relation to 

him who confers it. When I stand before the 

ocean, I can only see the ocean ; before its 

immensity the little ship, with its white sail, is a 

speck. If I look up at the great red sun, however 

it dazzles, I can only see the sun. ^^ Bekved^ 

now are we the sons of GodJ** *' Beloved of the 

Lordr 

An old '* Isn't that wonderful — is'nt that amazing" — 

said a missionary to a poor negro creature, ^^ that 

God so loved the world ? " " No, massa,'* said the 

poor old creature, "it's just like him." And it is 

so from his side, but from ours it is wonderful — 

most wonderful — that he should sink to a human 

soul — ^that he should call the sons of men by 

these epithets — but it is so. Benjamin is " beloved 

n -. of the Lord,'* " His delights are with the children 

of men.** Them he visits — for them he works. 

Round them he moves, in all the sweet complicities 

Is. bdL 5. and conspiracies of love. " He rejoices over them.** 

2 Cor. Lai. u fjg ^^^^^ /^^ ^^ love.** He gives them the ^^ earnest 

Kev.iujLS.of his Spirit.** " These are they whose names are 

written in the Lamb*s Book of Life.** These are 

Zech. ijj. 8. « fugjj wondered at.** These are they to whon? 
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woman. 
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angels become ministering spirits,^* Thrones are SERMON 
preparing for them there. The Spirit seals them _' 
here. They are fed and sustained with the " ex- ^^^* *• '4- 
ceeding great and precious promises." Whisperings 
pass between their souls and God. '' Benjamin^ the 
beloved of the Lord.'' Wilt thou be one of the be- 
loved ? The good woman said the devil tempted The poor 
her very sorely with the question, " Are there few 
that be saved ? " " But," said she, " I told him 
that if the word were only one should be saved, I 
will try to be that one." Such hearts are already 
" beloved of the Lord." 

III. Safety. 

And now, see you, all things will serve Benjamin. 
Whatever happens, " the beloved of the Lord shall 
dwell in safety." It has been said, when kings 
confer royal titles they give with the titles royal 
possessions — they confer the dignity, but they 
give a dwelling-place ; they confer the illus- 
trious femily, and the illustrious home 5 they give 
the grandeur and scenery of stately scenes, and the 
right at any time to find access to the ear of the 
royal donor. And thus, in the text, there go 
together, the royal title, " The beloved of the 
Lord 5 " and the royal dwelling, " In safety." 

"/« safety J' Much of the world's position and 
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SERMON place is only like a book of tragedies, bound in gold 
_* and crimson velvet — all fair without, all black 

Sec Puriun within — leaves of gold, and lines of blood. The 

stoughton, lots of some men are like those who live in houses 
paved with pearls and walled with diamonds ; while 
all the roof lies open to the winds and the storms. 
Wretched lot — how many live it ! But ** the be- 
loved of the Lord dwell in safety." There is peace, 
of which we spoke last week, within. What rends 
the world ? Not the storms that beat upon its 
breast, — not winds, that shake its mountains, are 
fatal to its peace. All the lightnings and storms 

the^worid^* that break upon the brow of Skiddaw would not 
crush him, or hurt him ; but an earthquake, an in- 
ternal fire, might rend Skiddaw's heart. Earth- 
quakes — these rage within. It is sweet to dwell 
in safety ; and if the storms come, it is sweet to 
know that heaven's stars mirror themselves on 
wildest, stormiest seas. This has been the rest- 
thought of souls in every age : " In safety.** 

" In safety^** each heart said, — " I am safe. 

Ps. xlvi. 2. " ' Therefore will not we fear^ though the earth be 
" * removed^ and though the mountains be carried into 
" ' the midst of the sea.* ** Safe ! '« because he 
" hath set his love upon me ; " ** not for works of 
" righteousness which we have done^ but for his 
" mercy* s sake he saves us** Safe ! let the Phari- 
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sees and the Sadducees sneer, as they will. You SERMON 

must rise to believe this, let what will of storm __* 

or sorrow break over your vessel. '' Kept by. the 

'' mighty power of God^ ready to be revealed in the 

" last time,** You may chafe at the waves, but 

you are safe in the arms of the Redeemer. I have ^ j/"}® 

' ... child m a 

been told of a child in a shipwreck, on a plank, shipwreck. 
in the arms of his mother. She awoke him from 
his infant sleep with her weeping. The waves 
beat round the frail raft ; but he did not heed them, 
but beat them with his baby hands, saying, 
" Naughty sea to make mamma cry." The tran- 
quillity of infancy is very great, — it is the tranquillity 
of unconsciousness ; but I have seen a tranquillity 
as deep in the conscious breast of believing souls — 
the sweet tranquillity of those who rest in Christ, 
and are able to 

" Read their tide clear 
To mansions in the skies.'* 

" Go thy way till the end be.** Be this thy con- 
solation and thy trust — thou art remembered, and 
thou art safe. Is it not said, " he telleth all thy 
wanderings?** Is it not said that " He even keeps 
thy tears ? ** Thou, " the beloved of the Lord**— Ps. ivi. 8. 
thou shalt ^^ dwell in safety.** Why art thou weep- 
ing there ? Why art thou haunting the cemeteries 
of past joys ? " / am come^* said the Lord of life, 



lamb. 
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SERMON " that ye might have life^ and have it more abuu" 

_.* dantly,** They are safe. Safest of all, when the 

body is safely wrapt in beneath its coverlid of clay 

and quilt of winter snows and summer flowers. 

Safe. Safe then and there. 

The aT. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ y^" ^ ^^^^^ *^^8 before I close ? 
herd, Well, there was a poor mother standing by a very 

and the * little coffin and very little grave, and weeping as if 

her heart would break — and it was near breaking. 

Then there came to her, as she stood there, an old 

man, and he said, " My child, my daughter, listen ! 

^^ There was a shepherd, and he had a flock ; and in 

'' the flock was one sheep with a very little lamb by 

" its side. Do you listen ? Now the sheep loved the 

" lamb very dearly, and followed the lamb wherever 

" it went, and strayed away after the lamb, far from 

" the fold. Then the shepherd, who saw that the 

sheep might be lost, and the lamb, too, in some 

pit, or on some wild moor, caught up and carried 

" the lamb in his arms away to the fold. And the 

" sheep came meekly and patiently by the shepherd's 

*' side. Then it followed the shepherd then^ for he 

" had the lamb too." 

" Of Benjamin, he said. The beloved of the Lord 

'' shall dwell in safety ; and the Lord shall cover him 

'' all the day long, and he shall dwell between his 

" shoulders:' 






^jerkiits mlm iximh. 



^mctfxnXI;! $ jcaU ^m not tittbmU ; hd $ Ijvbt c^Utii 

^m Mmir8» — John x^- '5. 

I REMEMBER oncc talking with a young farmer, SERMON 

who held a large lonely farm-house among the hills, — 

and there led a careless life. The house was very Qf^l\^^. 

solitary, and he was unmarried. He was giving me ^^^ fenner. 

one day an account of certain feelings he had 

received from an aunt, who was a very holy woman. 

He said, "When she came to see me, after supper she 

'* went to bed ; I sat up by myself a little while, and 

" then went upstairs too. I had to go by her room, 

** and I heard her speaking and groaning, as I thought, 

** and I listened. No, I found she was praying, and 

'' she was speaking to God in such a firm voice, it 

'* seemed to me as if he was there. I felt that some- 

" body must be there ; I was even frightened, I 
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SERMON " thought somebody was in the house, more than 
^^' " was in it before she came, and I went frightened to 
" bed. I felt and said, * Surely God is in this place^ 
" and I knew it not ; ' and as often as I think of her 
" and that room, and that night, I feel alarm upon 
" me, and it seems as if God was not so far off as I 
" thought he was. I have never forgotten, and shall 
" never forget my aunt praying by herself that night 
" in her own room/' 

" Our conversation is in heaven^^ said the apostle, 
but with whom do we converse ? and what does 
all conversation suppose ? Intimacy, fellowship, 
friendship ! This is the difference even between 
service and love ; between the ties of duty and the 
ties of relationship and communion. Therefore 
he said, " / call you not servants hut friends. ^^ 
The great Friends of Jesus ! Friends of God ! In the 
friends of history of the church, in the dark ages, when the 
J"^* lamp was dim, and when there was no open vision ; 
when the seed was germinating very secretly; I 
know of nothing more interesting than to meet with 
that singular band of Christian disciples drawn 
together by some simultaneous spirit (as holy souls 
are drawn in troublous times) ; drawn within the 
catholic church 5 growing up in the very midst of 
what we are accustomed to regard as its most hate- 
ful order, the Dominican, well known by that 
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denomination, " the friends of God ! " yearning for SERMON 
something which the empty sensuous traditional l^' 
church could not supply 5 this hallowed cluster of 
sacred folk would not be regarded as a sect. In 
the fourteenth century they anticipated the dawn of 
the Reformation, and the days of Luther; and 
from some of them the great reformer received 
some of his most animating and teaching words. 
Christ was their bond of union ; their great princi- 
ple was to set apart an hour each day to meditate 
upon the sufferings of Christ ; among them were 
monks — Franciscans and Dominicans; nuns and 
queens ; peasants and knights ; rich bankers and 
merchants ; all " waiting for the salvation of Israel^'* 
and all rejoicing in that beautiful designation, " the 
friends of God ! " They founded their claim to it 
upon the words of the text ; they sought to escape 
from the slavery of ceremonial worship to the 
freedom of holy intercourse, and proved their 
relationship to the Saviour by the frequency 
of their loving visitations to him, and meditations 
upon him, and sought to turn his word to his 
apostles into an experience for themselves. ^^ Hence- 
forth I call you not servants^ but friends,^* 

Now I believe all Christ's teaching points to the 
conclusion of the text ; the distinction between 
classes of character in the church. You see it is 
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SERMON possible to receive the privileges and blessings of 

XVI 

_ ' salvation at the hands of the Saviour, but not to 
know that profound and holy relatedness to him 
which the text indicates. Christ was constantly in 
his whole teaching exhibiting at once the universality 
of his gospel^ and at the same time the exclusiveness 
of his character. This is true, and it will enable us 
to understand much, and to form the judgment of 
charity upon much that otherwise would be very 
Troth of difficult to expound. The truth of Christ as a 
Chritt as doctrine saves ; it is the belief recorded in the soul ; 

doctnne 

diicrimina- but the love of Christ lifts ; we shall not doubt the 
troth of reality of the salvation of many who lived at a great 
affection distance from Christ, for we cannot doubt their 
and wU. faith in him, and feith saves. But for some there 
is a clearness, and a nearness, and an intimacy, and 
an insight which gives to them even more than 
salvation. But it is nearness to Christ which is 
sanctification ; that progressive holiness, that like- 
ness to him in the hallowing of the affections, which 
constitutes friendship with Jesus. Thus in his life 
he was drawing some ever into a nearer and more 
blessed intercourse with himself, and we cannot 
doubt, that it was because they were made to 
partake more largely of the " mind which was in 
him." There are those who occupy the lower 
regions of the spiritual life, and there are those who 
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SERMON 

are admitted into the femiliarity of deep intercourse ^^^' 
with God. 

Thus, then, Christ spake to his apostles, ^^ not 
as servants ; " not indeed that the servant relation- 
ship was to be abolished, it was to be glorified ; for 
indeed we only pass through the ranks of service to 
the honours and confidence of friendship. Is not 
love founded on service ? Does it not grow out of 
service I The higher the service, the higher the 
friendship. It is so invariably. Acquaintanceship, ^"^"^^n 
that social furniture, which, like our pictures and our acquain- 

, . , tancesnip. 

carpets, ornaments our households, completmg the 
round number at our dining tables, and saving life 
from being devoured with ennui ; this may exist in 
any way, and be picked up at any time, at any time 
may be dropped j but the conditions of friendship 
are different, they have roots and cement about 
them. The deeper the service you can render to 
each other, so much the deeper, and the more 
immutable, the friendship is. This is what makes 
the relationship between the minister and his people, 
whose hearts he has touched, so beautiful. And 
those to whom Christ spake had been called servants, 
they had been servants, they had been sent forth on 
the will of their Master, and they had returned ; a 
measure of the Divine Spirit had been given to 
them. " Lord^^ said they, " even the devils are 
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SERMON subject unto us through thy name" " Faithful in 

XVI 

* few things^" now they were to be elevated to '' rule 

Luke X. 17. gygy. ffiafiy things." ^' Henceforth" said he, " / call 
%\. "^ you not servants^ hut friends" 

I. 

Servants and friends I Our Lord draws the 
distinction, and therefore it would be quite imper- 
tinent in me to say, let us justify it ; but let us 
illustrate it. All Christ's friends are his servants, 
but all his servants are not therefore his friends ; 
all the servants of God are not therefore friends of 
God. 

This was perhaps the distinction between Moses 
Ex. xxxiii. ^j^j Aaron. We are told '' the Lord spake to Moses 
Characteri face to face as a man speaketh to his friend " Aaron 

of Moses . , - , 11 i_ 

and Aaron was a muiister of the temple, but assuredly he was 

d^rimina- ^^^ ^ q^j ^j^^^ j^j^^^g ^^^^ q^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ 

difFejjence between the ability to copy the pattern 
given by man, and to receive the pattern from the 
hand of God. Aaron was a priest, he was captivated 
by the shows, and the seemings, and the ceremonies 
of things ; a weak, frail nature too. But Moses 
was the friend of God. You see the difference at 
once between their characters. In Aaron it was 
attention to the ministry at the altar, in Moses it 
was jealousy for the Divine law. In Aaron it was 
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a regard for the defences and pictures of purity and SERMON 

. XVI 

truth, in Moses it was regard for truth and purity _ * 
themselves. In Aaron we have the portrait of the 
servant, in Moses the sacred vigilance of the 
friend. 

Some such thoughts went through me, when, Herbert. 
some months since, I walked round Salisbury and B««»crton 

' ^ •' chapel and 

visited George Herbert's little church at Bemerton, Wilton 
so poor, so frail, and monetarily so worthless, but 
how dear to Christian England ; and then to Wilton, 
a mile farther, to Sidney Herbert's, Lord Herbert's, 
rich Byzantine church, with its costly mosaic and 
lapis lazuli and malachite pillars, but nothing could 
make that gorgeous modern shrine what Bemerton 
is. One is mere architecture, the other sacred as 
the place of vigils devoted to God. 

I. I call you not servants^ but friends; for 
servants may be quite unconscious of their servitude. 
A servant is that which serves us. The elements 
are the servants of God. Winds, and vapours, and 
storms fulfilling his word. Time is his servant, 
and the ambition of princes and of popes ; but it is 
all unconscious servitude. How great the difference 
between David and Cyrus ! David was called 
the friend of God^ and long before Cyrus was born 
it was said of him, '' he is my shepherd,*^ They Is. xlvi. 28. 
know not whom they serve, they know not whom 
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SERMON they serve, they know not that they serve Him. 

xrv, . 

^ ' As the tenant on the distant estate thinks but of 
his daily labour and the steward, and knows not 
that he is the subject of a principality or a duke- 
dom, so they do not know ; they are servants and 
nothing more. Do I know whom I serve? 
Christ made my relationship to him a consciousness^ 
and he said, '' I call you not servants but friends,** 
%cr9kit » ^* ^g^"^> mere servants have but a passing and 
only a tran- transient relationship. The connection is slight 

tient rela- ^ ° 

tiooship. and fragile, born in interest. Servitude works from 
compulsion, works from a low range of motives, 
hired for that piece of service, and no more ; begin- 
ning there, and ending there. Servants have a 
divided interest from their masters. How suspi- 
cious of him and of their fellows. Friendship would 
make common cause with the master, and identify 
both interests in one. We may become as the 
apostles became, servants at once ; but friendship 
needs probationship and trial. 

Only transient ! Ah ! shall we drop our friend- 
ship without a sigh ? Young people, so necessary 
to each other now, elder hearts who thus cheat life 
of its monotony and common-place, and give the 
true and tender hues to life j — a few years, it is sad 
to think, we, who are so intimate to-day, shall be 
no more to each other than if we had never been. 
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But Christ spoke in the light of the perpetuity of our SERMON 
relationships when he said, '' / call you not servants _^ ' 
but friends. '* 

7. Again, Servants are unable to enter into- the ^^^}^^^^ 

^ o 7 routine. 

meaning of the master^s will. '' His ways are not 
their ways^ neither are his thoughts their thoughts.** 
The soldier who fights is not, therefore, fitted to 
be one of the council of war ; but the mind and heart 
are revealed to the friend. Servants go through 
the routine work. Ah! duty is great; but duty 
penetrated by love, that is sublime, it is even 
divine. Even as we know words lovelessly pro- 
nounced, how cold ; words lovingly pronounced, 
how dear ! The same number of letters, but the 
accent is all; the heart is the only rhetorician: all 
accent is in the soul. So God speaks to his people 
with an accent. Accent is electrical, and his words 
become electrical. We see through them into them. 
To some they are cold directions ; but to others 
radiant with light; "y^r all that my Father hath 
given me have I made known Jo you.*' In the 
thought of this deep intercourse^ he said, '' / have 
called you not servants but friends.** 

4. And lastly, servants may be absolute enemies. Servants 
How many names are recorded in Scripture of men mia. 
who were his enemies at last? He used them, while 
they sought, as Balaam did, to circumvent the 
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SERMON divine purposes. He used them as the builder uses 
_ * a scaffold or a tool, then to be cast aside as useful 
no more. I will not speak of this dreadful state. 
No! if not familiar with the sweets of divine inter- 
course, yet be it ours to serve him, hoping to rise to 
the tender relationship of love. Not enemies, not 
that, but servants who desire to do his will. In 
thought of a will made one with his, he said, " hence- 
forth I call you not servants hut friends, ^^ 

II. 

Look at the doctrine to which the text points. Such 
is servitude ; but the Lord said, " / have called you 
friends.'^ Now it is clear that all along throughout 
Scripture, its language points to a state of hallowed 
seclusiveness, in which the soul sees more and feels 
more, knows more and has more, in highest commu- 
nion with Christ. What states we have delineated 
to us in the Psalms ? '' Oh God^ thou art my Gody 
'' early will I seek thee^ my soul longeth for thee in a 
" dry and thirsty land^ where no water is.'* " Oh ! 
'' how I love thy law^ it is my meditation all the 
'' dayJ*^ '' Thy statutes have been my songs in the 
" house of my pilgrimage.*^ What a Psalm that is, 
the forty-fifth. I confess, I long to know more of that 
exalted state spoken of in the latest words of the 
Holy Writ, that highest lot of those to whom it is 
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given to overcome ; those who have the ^^ white SERMON 

YVT 

stone^^ and the " hidden manna^^ and the " secret of __' 
^^ the Lord^^ and ^^ the new name that no man^^^-'^- ^7- 
'^ knoweth.^^ ^^ Hearken^ oh daughter^ and consider^ ^92L\m xlv. 

O"— 10» 

" and forsake also thine own people^ and thy father* s 
*' house ^ so shall the king greatly desire thy beauty^ for 
'' he is the Lord^ and worship thou him. All thy gar- 
'' ments smell of myrrh ^ aloes ^ and cassia out of the ivory 
^^ palaces^ whereby they have made thee glad.** Ah ! The Ivory 

. . Palace» a 

those ivory palaces — the sacred coffers in which are holy heart, 
the beautiful garments of the church. What can they 
be but the hearts of the saints ? A pure and beauti- 
ful home, imperviable to the moth, and the rust, and 
the wood-worm cannot touch the smooth ivory. 
To me those '' ivory palaces " are the same sacred 
retreats as those^known to the Apostles — " we also 
as living stones are built up a spiritual house** — cool 
and chaste as marble, but a nearer approach than 
marble to the living stone. The image is of great 
and selected beautv. I know not where we can 
look to find, even among the most luxurious an- 
cients, so wonderful a beauty as this. But truly 
there is no ivory palace like a Christian's heart. 
We may always say of it what old Cotton Mather says Cotton Ma- 
of the study of the holy John Elliott, " Could these johnElliott. 
old walls speak, they would even ravish us with a 
relation of the many hundreds of thousands of fervent 
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prayers, which he there poured out before the 
Lord." ^^ And truly our fellowship is with the 
* Father^ and with his Son Jesus Christ,*' ^^Judas 
' saith unto him^ Lord^ how is it that thou wilt 
' manifest thyself to us^ and not unto the world? " 
' And Jesus said^ if a man love me^ he will keep my 
' words J and my Father will love him^ and we will 
' come to him and make our abode with him.** 

Thus the Christian carries within a hidden light — 
as a night lanthorn — ^the world around may be in 
darkness, behind, on either side, but where he holds 
the lanthorn there falls the long steady ray; a dark 
lanthorn to others, giver of brightness to him. This is 
the Christian consciousness. ^^We know that we are 
of God^ and that the whole world lieth in wicked- 



a 



" ness.** 



Undoubtedly there is such a state as this ; in 
what wonderful language is it described. This is the 
mark of friendship, the entrance into the mind and 
heart. " fFe have the mind of Christ.** " He 
" that helieveth hath ** " the witness** the conscious- 
ness " in himself; ** like Ezekiel of old, he hears a 
voice above the voices of all " the living creatures^ 
Eiek.i. 25. and from above the firmament.** 

"The voice of the living creatures.*' 



There is no fact more stupendously beautiful and 
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sublime than this — God loves his friends, and they SERMON 

XIV 

know it. He crowds all imaginable and all imageable * 

mercies upon their souls, to assure them of his love. 

How tender and how strong is,"/« all their affliction Isaiah ixUi. 

he " was afflicted^ and the angel of his presence saved 

" them ; in his love and in his pity he healed them^ 

" and he bare them and carried them as in the days of 

" old,** In the light of God's love to his people, 

his friends, even nature acquires new majesty. 

Amidst many such passages I never tire of reading. 

What is more sure and steadfast, and so to speak 

eternal, than the heavens in their daily march, or 

in their midnight pomp ? " Thus saith the Lord^ ifj^^- «»i»- 

20, 21. 
'' ye can break my covenant with the nighty and that 

'' there be no day and night in their season^ then may 
'' also my covenant be broken with David my servant, 
'' As the host of heaven cannot be numbered^ neither 
" the sand of the sea measured^ so will I multiply the 
'' seed of David my servant^ and the Levites that 
*' minister unto me.** Look up to the midnight 
heavens, soul filled with the despondency in the 
perplexity of that covenant, and in the overwhel- 
ming glory, there behold God's feithfulness to you, 
and there correct thy despondency. Or, think of the 
seasons in their annual round : '' Thus saith the Jer. xxxiU. 
'' Lord^ if my covenant be not with day and nighty if 
'' / have not appointed the ordinances of heaven and 
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SERMON " earthy then will I cast away the seed of Jacob ^ and 
.^ ' *' of David my servant,** 

And hence you see the difference between the 
two methods of our Lord's teaching. He had the 
parabolical and the real. Do not we read, '^ He 
turned to his disciples and said unto them ? " Do we 

Luke viii. j^Qt read, " He drew them into a desert place^ and 

Luke ix. 10. said unto them privately?** Do we not read, '' He 
went into the house with them and opened the parable ? " 

Matt. xui. Hence he said unto them, " Blessed are your eyes for 
they see^ and your ears ^ for they hear** Hence we 

Matt. xiii. read, " the disciples^ too^ returned and told Jesus all 
that they did** 

For friendship has words which mere acquaint- 
anceship cannot use. And love ever finds new 
words and new meanings. 

The doctrine I proclaim to you suffers no defect, 
and does not recoil from the remark which may be 
made that such a friendship cannot exist because 
of the infinite superiority on one hand, and the 
infinite inferiority on the other. Such friendships, 
either in time or eternity, are not impossible. On 
earth, indeed, real friendship always receives ; it is 
impossible but there must be some benefit on either 
side. The subject, the friend of the prince, repays 
the prince in counsel, and in sympathy, more than he 
receives in hoonour. And even the heart of the 
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Redeemer owns the divine delight of sympathy sermon 
with his believing friends. " Now unto him that __ * 
loved us " — superior and inferior, how beautiful of 
this kind are many of the friendships of earth ? The Friendship, 
friendship of the mother and daughter, the friend- 
ship of the father and the son, when the once infe- 
rior, and feeble, and ignorant has grown to be a 
sacred mutual tie and bond. Fathers, is it not 
so ? Few joys, to which we can look forward, can 
equal the hope we have that one day we shall call 
our boy our friend. I said to a young mother once, 
congratulating her on her new-born child, " How 
" proud you will be to take his arm twenty years 
" hence." Alas i the young mother, a few days 
after, was among the angels. Very beautiful is 
the friendship between a master and a disciple, when 
the disciple looks reverently up to the teacher for 
instruction, and the master looks lovingly down and 
beholds himself growing anew in his young friend. 
Thus we behold the interchanges of the most 
sacred thoughts, and wishes, and hopes of the heart. 
No longer a servant, but a friend. 

I. Servants of God^ here is a higher ambition for 
you. Strive for the peerage^ for the dignity of friends ! 
This is the relation that completes the Divine life ; 
this is the highest object of ambition of the friends 
of God. 
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SERMON ''Rise my soul and stretch thy wings." 

^' Friends of God ! inflamed with the sacred ardour 

of hallowed enthusiasm for him ; but a character 
undoubted in its allegiance ; a will constantly and 
lovingly bending to him. This is the distinctive test, 
separating character from character j servants and 
friends ! be ambitious. Strive for the peerage ! 
Internalize your convictions more and more. 
Remember the atonement is objective, I look and 
live. But sanctification is subjective and pro- 
gressive not by blood alone, but by water and by 
blood. 

2. Not servants but friends; I say, what hallowed 
rest is here. What rest for friends. They rest. 
Friendship rests. They are not troubled as we are 
who are only servants. Doubts flee from them, as 
they also do vanish from the full assurance of love. 
God has perhaps done much for them in taking the 
world from them, leaving their affections less em- 
barrassed for him ; such hearts are profoundly able to 
say. Thou knowest us by our misery, and we know 
thee by thy mercy. Talk with them and they will 
tell you that all things about them Jesus knows. 
Perhaps some have thought them not active enough 
in the church ; it is their consolation Jesus knows : 
their battles, their temptations, their sorrows Jesus 
knows : their service is real, not always apparent. 
All true love and friendship are very simple ; the 
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little things of friendship are loftiness compared SERMON 
with the great things of service. They do not _* 
care for the show of things. Jesus knows. Service 
goes on with conscious mechanism ; they rest in the 
freedom of love; and their morning and their 
evening hymn is, Jesus knows. I wish onr hearts 
were more moved by that sublime designation, 
friends of God ; how sacred then, how safe, how 
secure, well may they rest. For then all things 
must serve us; all iKmg^^forwe are Christ's^ and 
Christ is God's : the body may decay because of 
sin, but the spirit will walk forth as if bucklered in 
diamonds. I have heard of spirits defended from 
the assaults of impure demons by '^ millions of 
spiritual beings, who walk this earth alike both when 
we wake and when we sleep." I have heard of 
the defence of charms and reliquaries and crowns. 
Ah ! higher still, my soul, be thy serenity and truth. 
Friends of God ! Yes, all things shall serve us. 
Life shall serve us, and death shall serve us. We 
shall be related to him in the great affiliation of 
love. Love, that great covenant, ordained in all 
things and sure. 

But what are some of you ? and what is your 
relationship to God ? Perhaps enemies ; not his 
servants, still less his friends. How then, when 
the moment comes, when he shall reclaim his 
chosen ones to their inheritance in light? How 
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_ * forced into eternity, there to find no friend ? Poor 
^In^no^ soul, in eternity without a fi-iend. Sad to land on the 
Canto V. shores of an unknown kingdom without a friend, 
but how much more sad to be friendless in an 
unknown world ; and if the angel shall say. Whither 
goest thou ? To my home. Its gate is shut, and 
thou wilt never enter there. Thou must go forth 
and for ever. But I am unequipped for my journey j 
I have no cloak, nor shoes, nor defence. Thou 
wilt not need them. Thou shalt have for thy coat 
of mail, thy armour of sorrow ; for thy cloak, the 
wind, and the storm, and the eternal cloud. But 
I know not the road. There is no road ; it is for 
ever, and for ever, and for ever : it is a fearful 
looking for \ it is a fearfiil looking forward \ 
tKou shalt follow in the track of the cranes 
and the vultures through the sky, and walk 
for ever upon thorns. The gates of the city 
are closed, and they shall say to thee, further, 
further, to the desert — and the desert shall say to 
thee, further, further, to the sea ; and the sea shall 
say to thee, further, further; so shalt thou pass to 
the land where they never sleep, and where they 
cannot rest, because thou hast no friend to wel- 
come thee, and to hail thee into the house of 
life. 



^ajfe ta %mk 



^ntf tit ttfitf Mtaz on ioKtii%t mh tiamt m htalm 
Tpittt% 0f i\t ^iiig. %/a)s m it tsmt ia p^s^ ^^ i^tlBt ^'' 
csag^ all «aft I0 bmits* — ^Acts xxxvii. 44. 

I USE this admirably vivid history, as it has been SERMON 

XVII 

very often used, for the purpose of pointing to some * 

lessons which I think may throw a little light over 
the great story of human salvation. Some would 
scarcely permit such a use of it. But, indeed, it has 
many very striking lessons. 

I. In reading the narrative of this voyage 2nA Paul in the 
shipwreck, the first impression on the mind is pro- sw how- 
duced by the prisoner and the apostle Paul, He is son's ^"l-' 

•^ ■* ^ ■* ^ ^ scan Lec- 

singularly unlike a prisoner. He is the captain — the tures on 
foremost man evidently on board the ship. The 
man, like all true men, rose with the circumstances ; 
but if that is the test of true manhood, how few can 
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SERMON stand the test ! How few could stand as he stood. 
_ What a quiet assertion of his power and of the power 
over him. He is the master of men. He is lord of 
his own circumstances, and theretore of theirs. 

2. Another thing which strikes me at once* in the 
narrative, is the doctrine of it. It is a statement of 
the unconditioned freeness and the glorious fulness of 
Divine goodness. I say, is there not here a glorious 
illustration of the mightiness of the Divine purposes ? 

What a How all things harmonize ! A Calvinist might say, 
would say. ** Come, adore with me Divine predestination, and 
the forecasting of the Divine purposes." When 
the angel of the Lord stood by Paul and said, ^^fear 
** not ! thou must Uand before dssar; but God hath 
^^ given thee all that sail with thee,** God is not 
limited to the ship that may be broken on the waves, 
— but in every creak of the cordage, — in the 
shivering of the rent but hoisted sail, — in the 
turning of the heart of the centurion to Paul, — in 
the last plunge of the broken pieces of spar over 
the breakers, — adore the unconditioned freeness and 
fulness of Divine grace, and the predestination in 
the Divine plan, 

3. " But come with me," an Arminian might say, 
** come with me, and see how Gody while unlimited 
" by any conditions^ has condescended to limit himself to 
^^ conditions,** See what an important thing in the 
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scheme of means, human responsibility is. " Except SERMON 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved,** *' The __* 
Lord hath given me them that sail with me ; " but ^'^ "^"' 

. . . . What an 

at the same time he links with the salvation Arminian 

, • • 'r ^ 1 would say. 

apparently most msigmncant and even unnecessary 
things. That boat must be retained. You must 
strengthen yourselves with food* You must lighten 
the ship. You must loose the rudder bands, hois^ 
the mainsail to the wind, and make towards the 
shore j — if you can swim, you must swim. And 
even the " boards,** and the " broken pieces of the 
ship,** are all parts of the Divine purposes. Have 
I not said it before, it is all predestination, — it is all 
free-will ? Predestination and Prayer : Predestina- 
tion and Prayer ! 

4. Again, another remark I make is,— that here 
we have exemplified to us, and illustrated, the 
mystery of the salvation of sinners for the sake of 
the saints. " Fear not, Paul, God hath given thee Sinners in- 
all them that sail with thee,** I suppose we have the welfare 
never realized yet, what it is to be " the salt of the ^^^ 
earth;** nor have we realized what it is for the 
salt to have lost its savour,** But this text most 
solemnly illustrates to us that God has somehow set 
together human earnestness and human conversion. 

And now I advance from the lessons of the 
narrative to the lessons of the text. Let us go out 
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^ are three considerations for meditation in the 
text. 

I. 
*' The Rest,** Those are safe whom God has 
pledged himself to save. 

There are some questions we constantly insist on 
asking with reference to the numbers of the saved 
and the lost. Impertinent they often are, I do not 
doubt 5 still they press upon us ; and I fear we often 
rather try to make out a case for the smallest 
number of the saved. Some are fond of calling the 
New Jerusalem — the Church, ^^ a Zoar** — "^ 
little one *' — we contract salvation to the dimensions 
Gen. m. of Our own heart — " a little one^ and my soul shall 
*®' live /" let the rest be lost so that I am saved. On 

the contrary, how much there is in Scripture which, 
amidst the promises of the illimitable grace of God, 
points to the vast multitude of the redeemed of 
God's " remnants.** I like to think of God*s 
" remnants^** — that glorious salvage, — that '* multi- 
tude which no man can number," " remnant ** as it 
is 5 for it is very plain, not only for the completion 
of the consolations of the gospel we need it, but 
assuredly there is also given to us that, which pro- 
Hcb. V. a. vides for the ignorant, " has compassion on the 
ignorant^ and them that are out of the way ** — pro- 
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vision must be made for the incapacitated and infirm. SERMON 

There is a great deal in the Bible about the salvation ' 

of God's " remnants." " And it shall come to pass in l^^^h xU. 
'* that day^ that the Lord shall set his hand again the 
'' second time to recover the remnant of his people.** 
And again : " / will command^ and I will sift the Amot ix. 9. 
house of Israel among all nations^ like as corn is 
sifted in a sieve ^ yet shall not the least grain fall 
" upon the ground** 

And even at the risk of seeming to do a little 
violence to the text, I must remark upon this 
wonderful fact in the Bible j it is the story of remnants, 
of hopeless remnants, and remainders of grace. 
Thus, how wonderful is the story of Enoch's 
wonderful line — Enoch, descended first from Seth by 
Methuselah and Lamech ; then see the line in Noah 
of whom his father said, even in his hour of birth, 
^' this same shall comfort us concerning our work and Gen. v. 29. 
'' toil of our hands** Strange, wonderful line : "iBy 
" faith Enoch walked with God^ and was notfound^for 
'' God had translated him^ but before his translation he 
'' had this testimony^ that he pleased God,** Yet the life 
of Enoch was very brief compared with the lives of 
many of his descendants, not a third the age of some. 
So the law in all ages is, that the heavens do attract 
to themselves their own. Enoch's wonderful line. 
Here is the story of it saved in the ark, with its 
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SERMON mysterious trinity of stories, like that in which we 

^^ are saved. Ark, tabernacle, temple, church, they 

The rem- all unfold to US the same blessed thought, that in 

nant saved 1111 

in Noah, which the holy children are safe, closed, that the 

drifting over the storms and oceans of nature and 

time — a time of grief, and vanity, and repentance, 

but a time of salvation too. See how when the 

world gets too wild in its will, God shuts up his 

own and bears' them over and away. He will not 

be thwarted, he will not be frustrated. Sec how 

God interposes to save the life of his own childy 

that isj his own formed word. See how God gives 

In Adam, a family singularity. When Adam repented, God 

gave him " his covenant of life " to restore and to 

comfort. So he gave faith, that is, certain under- 

In Abra- Standing to Abraham, born of this holy femily seed, 

Faith dc- ^^^ ^^^ certain understanding as we call it, his faith 

fined as a jgj \{^^ forth, and made him the founder of the 

certain un- 

dersunding. family of the faithful, and when the children of 
Abraham were compelled into the vanity of Pharaoh, 
God destroyed Pharaoh, and all the men of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness save two, but he 
gave them the law of his covenant and the true type of 
Christ. So through the Book ; this wonderful record 
is the story of the remnant of grace. There is a 
mystery of mercy in the destruction and the salvation ; 
but for the destruction and the salvation meeting ther 
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in that fulness of time, the race of Noah would sermon 
have been sucked into the vortex too, and all lost. ^^* 
Enoch's line runs on still, and when the vanity of 
man shall rise to the wrath of God, then grief and 
sorrow will cover all nature with wonders, and 
no more any remedy. Then when it rises to the 
first principle in the eternal nature, shall outward 
nature be consumed in fire ; the formed word be 
wholly freed from vanity^ and given by its last 
repentance to the holy, spiritual, and heavenly 
world. I seem to be reading to you a different g^g g^jj. 
lesson than that you have seen in the text, but it is n»«n,«My8- 

' ^ tenuxn 

the Story of the rest^ the remnant, these heirs of Magnum.*' 
grace. 

I believe we often have our minds sorely perplexed 
by the residue of the vast populations ; but it must 
surely be seen that all seekers are blessed in seeking, 
and will most assuredly find. We are convinced 
that some are safe 5 but for the rest, where will they 
be found ? Do I trifle with the grace and mercy of 
God when I say I fear we often confine that grace 
within a very narrow compass ? I believe we need 
never despair, except for the hardened and the hope- 
lessly impenitent. We often behold the poor 
creature, ignorant and dark, and we say, " shall 
that be lost ? " Or that heathen, " is there no 
hope ? " or, amidst those superstitions which shock 
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SERMON and shame religion, " is there no hope ? ** I know 

* that there are hard religious creeds which affect to 

say so 5 but they are in harmony neither with the 
tone and structure of the Bible, the mission or the 
words of our Saviour, or the words of Paul, — '' The 
rest escaped safe to land,** Why, how few com- 
paratively are they who have what we call ^^ an 
abundant entrance ! " Here and there we behold a 
vessel in full sail borne in upon the triumphant 
wave, " hymns on the air, and lights upon the deck j " 
but, on the contrary, what multitudes find, when 
they come to die, that all that was preserved to 
them was '' the plank,'* of some promise, — some 
" broken piece " of the ark of their hope. What shall 
I do with many whose names we have heard of late, 
with innumerable heretics, labouring over the waves 
on their " broken pieces of the ship ? " Read the 

Pascal. ijfg Qf Pascal, and the thoughts of Pascal, and then 
tell me if in him, and his mental and moral state, 
we have not a portrait of the mental and moral 
condition of multitudes of our day. They are 
onging for " land.** It is most true that Christ 
conveys to " land ** — He conveys to " rest ; " — but 
we may remember that the narrowness of the soul 
which tacitly and unfeelingly asserts^ may be no less 
a sinful state than that which^ with too great a 
sensitiveness^ hesitates. What shall I then do with 
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the Fearings, and Much-afraids, and Despondencies, sERMON 
who float together over the black sea, muttering ^^' 
their mournful elegies — who can see but little, but 
fall in despair on the character of Gfod and his pro- 
mises — ^who hold even those with a timid grasp ? 
Well, I will believe that, " on boards " and " broken 
pieces of the ship^** they escape " safe to landJ*' 

II. 

" Some on boards^ and some on broken pieces of the 
ship," Consider, all means are good means which 
save — none are insignificant which give security, jfll 
means are good means^ which save. In the matter of 
the work of salvation, it is astonishing how much 
many of us elevate conditions above Divine grace. Yet 
no man is saved by ideal systems of salvation. Bodies 
of divinity never saved souls, any more than ideal 
systems ever governed nations. You, perhaps, have 
read Harrington's " Oceana," and More's "Utopia," 
and Plato's " Republic," and Bacon's " Atlantis," 
and Machiavelli's "Prince ;" and a very healthful, and 
pleasant, and manlike sport it is to read such books ; 
and they enlarge and strengthen the mind 5 but they 
never assist in the government of nations. And it 
is so with ideal systems of salvation. We see ideal sys- 
men, and hear them talk, who lay down as autljori- ^JJ^jj*^ 
tatively the exact limits to which God can go in 

Y 
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SERMON the provision for the salvation of a sinner, as they 
__ would lay down rules of arithmetic. These per- 
sons are like that other class who deny the possi- 
bility of miracle, and tie the Creator to the very 
creatures he has created. We must not confound 
our necessities with the necessity of the divine pro- 
cedure, as if grace could take no other course than 
that it took in our history. Certainly, we are right 
when we stand by the essential sovereignty of divine 
grace. It is true God has revealed himself to us 
as conditioned by the laws of his own holiness ; but 
how unconditioned he is in his provinces and ar- 
rangements of mercy we do well know. 

Some religious people have a religion full of sym- 
metry, and form, and harmony. Every proposition 
grows out of the previous proposition ; and they 
use language with an exactitude so precise, that they 
seem to know the very mind of the Holy Spirit 
Everything in their feith is trim and taut like the 
rigging of a ship. One would suppose, to hear 
them talk, that men are saved because they are 
able to reason clearly and correctly. An elaborate 
system of means, of argument, or of church go- 
vernment, becomes the very method of salvation. 

Tit. iii., 5, How can it be said by such, " Not by works of 
" righteousness which we have done^ but according to 
" his grace he saved us ?" A great many of those 
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who make bold and open profession of Christ, seem SERMON 

XVII. 

to me like the prophets of Baal. They lay the « " 
wood, and cleave the beast ; and they suppose that 
the clever and compact building of the fuel will 
compensate for the absence of the fire. Their 
catechisms and their churches often seem like a 
cheerless altar ; the sacrifice upon it unconsumed \ 
its worshippers unkindled. 

Of course our salvation takes place in harmony 
with the laws governing our own individual cha- 
racter and being, and does not depend on notions or 
opinions. Every man who receives Christ, receives 
Christ for himself. But nothing is more remark- 
able than the beautiful simplicity of gospel truth. 
How many make the reception of the gospel a mere 
matter of nomenclature^ affixing the very condi^ 
tions of salvation to the assent to terms not even 
understood. 

A story is told of a minister who called upon a A poor lad. 
poor dying lad. He was consoling him in his last 
moments. I think he was about to administer the 
ordinance of the Lord's Supper to him. He asked 
him if he had taken Christ in all his offices. The 
poor lad had only one association with the word 
" offices," or officers — police officers — and he in- 
stantly said, " No, he'd never been taken by any 
officers." 
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SERMON We smile at the poor lad. Suppose he had said 
^ " yes ;*' would he have comprehended more ? 
What do words convey to us ? How little ! No, 
" the foolishness of preaching " saves. Words 
that fill scholars with contempt are the great powers 
of God unto salvation. " Boards " and '' broken 
pieces of the ship " become the means for some 
small minimum of grace which supports the soul. 
A word becomes a plank upon which they sail, and 
are safe, while many a stately craft goes down by 
their side. 

I remember a poor sister in London,— one whom 
the Lord dearly loves, although he has chastened 
her very sore, — a most holy creature ; but very 
near starvation often she has been, and not a great 
way from it now. She was talking with me about 
her sons, who had very wickedly neglected her, — 
her ways were not their ways. She told me how 
she had agonized with God for them — begged them 
from God j — this was in the night — the weary 
night. She got up from her bed, she opened her 
Bible, and the first words she read were these, — 
Is. xlix ,25. u / ^iii contend with him that contendeth with thee ; 
and I will save thy children,^* And if she dies to- 
morrow, she will trust their salvation on that plank. 

Oh, over the world — over England, in its soli- 
tary villages and hamlets scattered here and there, 
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up and down the waste — there are thousands SERMON 
wrecked utterly, hut for the ^^hoard " or '' the broken __ 
piece of the shif*^ 

All means are good means which save* My friend, v^HJ^ams. ^ 
poor Becky Williams, sailed into heaven on a plank. 
She lived in a lane miles from the high road. She 
wrought at a poor hand-loom. To her, in her 
loneliness, one text had come, and that text was a 
glorious raft — it was one of Luther's little Bibles — '^^^'^ were 

, many little 

^^All that the Father hath given me^ shall come to me ; comprehen- 

and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.^* Luther cal- 

She knew nothing of the niceties and the refine- ^^^^^ 

ments of language, and of theological casuistry. 

Sometimes she met with one who sneered at her, 

when she talked of feith and belief. She was 

asked to give a description of faith. No, she could 

not : only, ^^All that the Father hath given me shall 

come to me ; and him that cometh to me I will in no 

wise cast out J" Some people who had all creeds 

in creation at their fingers* ends, called upon her, 

and told her her feith was not clear. '' No," she 

said, '' I often feel that 5 hut it is not the clearness or 

^' the darkness of my faith^ it's in him — it's in him,— - 

'' ' all that the Father giveth one shall come to me; and 

^' ' him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.'' " 

The incumbent of the parish went out of his way 

to call upon her : told her that grace came through 
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SERMON the sacraments — that she could not partake of grace 
_ ' without them. " I don't mind," said she, '' how 
*' often I remember my dying Lord ; but grace does 
" not come only so—' all that the Father giveth me^ 
'' ^ shall come to me; and htm that cometh to m£ I will 
*' * in no wise cast out J* " When she lay dying, they 
asked her if she had clear ideas of sin. She did 
not know well what they meant ; but she repeated 
her text. " Do you feel safe ? " " How can I be 
'' other than safe, ' all thai the father hath given me^ 
" *" shall come to me\ '^ '* And if I speak about you 
"in the church next sabbath," said her minister, 
" what message shall I give ? " " Only, '^// that 
** ' the Father hath given me^ shall come to me ; and 
*' * him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.'*' 
And I say what comfortable words there are in 
li. 1., 10. Scripture — " Who is among you that feareth the Lord 
" and obeys the voice of his servant^ that walketh in 
" darkness and hath no light, let him trust in the name 
^^ of the Lord.** In the storm of darkness and un- 
p^^ belief, in the tempestuous night, it seems as if all is 

Stcny. shipwrecked in thee, broken in pieces ; and yet see 
what scattered glimpses, what broken, imperfect ap- 
pearances, what scattered discoveries of Jesus 
Christ float up and down, and do at any time ap- 
pear in thy spirit. Thou wilt see some if thou 
wilt look and watch for them. Cast thyself upon 
them ; these are the broken planks, the most im- 
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perfect, darkest, narrowest glimpses of Christ. SERMON 
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Such intimations are better than the most symme- _ * 
trical body of theology, and its cold, hard, scientific 
formularies. Of course, a science of theology is 
well too ; but theology is far broader than any 
science of life^ even as life is far broader than any 
science of life, I am not unmindful of the services 
rendered to us by scientific theology, defining, 
weighing, guarding forms of expression ; but when 
it is all done, we put up the fences of expression 
that we may escape beyond them, even as we im- 
prison the precious essence in the vial ; but it will 
escape : there are words which defy and transcend 
criticism, and definition, and etymology ; they con- 
tain, and they represent, things infinite and wise. 
Such l^words are often the planks, the rafts of 
speech upon which the spirit floats in much fear and 
trembling into rest — safe to land', or light shines 
through some little chink of speech opening up to 
large and settled manifestations of Christ. 

Thus God has been saving multitudes never 
heard of. Thus many a sacred text has been the 
'' board^^ the '' broken piece of ship^* on which 
souls have '' escaped safe to land,** 



III. 



Safe to land J' Consider^ God is a good cap- 
tain. If the ship is losty he saves the crew. There 
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SERMON ii land, and all who sail in the ship are safe. I 

^ * often seem to walk along the shores, and I seem to 

A walk ggg jjj more than fancy the wild waves of life, and 

among the ^ -^ 

wrecks time, and death, casting at my feet some spent 
•horn. swimmers. The other evening, after I had been 
preaching some distance from this, in a neighbour- 
hood near to which I spent all my first days, a 
young man came and gave me his card. It was 
the name of a friend, — one of my oldest friends,— 
the superintendent then of a school where I was 
first a sabbath-school teacher. And I said, " How's 
your father ? '* to the young man. " Oh, he has 
been dead two years.'* Dead two years ! I knew 
him so well ; and I never knew him out of trouble. 
He went through life from grief to grief, from 
sorrow to sorrow, but he held on — stood fest in the 
faith, amidst rude tongues, harsh judgments, amidst 
difficulties and trials ; so he pressed on, and I 
walked away, and said to myself as I walked away, 
" He is safe to land. One more dropped down on 
the way-TK)ne memory more, — one presence less, 
— ' some on hoards^ some on broken pieces of the ship^ 
but * saff to landj* " I seemed to see my old friend 
cast at my feet. I said, " Thou art there. No,'* I 
said, " thou art not there — ' safe to land ! safe to 
land!''* Pace with me the shores of the great 
ocean of death. How they are cast up by every 
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tide, flung out jfrom innumerable wrecked vessels, sermon 
Here is an infant: its pretty lips closed — that lovely _ ' 
coral to open no more ; and all those pretty ways 
for ever, for ever lost to us. What a mistake ! 
We sigh over the unconscious and lovely traveller 
— its travels so speedily closed. No, no mistake — 
^^ safe to land,** Here, at my feet, are the lovely 
tresses of one before whom there seemed to spread 
a life so redolent of every charm — beautiful, the 
enchantress of every circle — the light of the home 
— those fingers will wake the keys no more — the 
eye has lost its light, and the lip its witchery. 
Precious life to be wrecked so soon ! No, not 
wrecked — '' safe to land." And here, see here is a 
veteran — a body broken in how many wrecks and 
seas ; but the last breath and the last good-bye was 
a triumph — he is '' safe to land.*' 

The other day a sailor died. One who was 
waiting upon him, said, " How is it with you ? " 
" How ! I see land ahead ! " said he — " I see 
land ahead!'' And he fell back — ^^ safe to 
land.** 

Gather up all the promises which, like so many 
planks, have floated over and sustained on death's 
waves, and you would build a ship to hold the 
Church. 

Oh, sinner, how wilt thou do without a plank ? 
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SERMON No " board** — ^no '' broken piece of the ship,** Wave 
_ on wave sucking thee in, and sucking thee down, 
engulphed within the triumphant wave. 

^^I saw as it were a sea of glass mingled with fire ^ 
'' and they that had gotten the victory over the beast 
'' stood on the sea of glass clothed with white robes ^ 
*' and palms in their hands** 

Thus '' the rest^ some on boards^ and some on broken 
^^ pieces of the ship ; ** and so '' they all escaped safe 
to land** 
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^ i^t ^Ontbt — RxviLATiON vii. 14. 

I SHALL divide my text : and I find four topics in it. SERMON 

I. 

The Martyr^ s Designation, '' These are they 
which came out of great trihulation^\^^ therefore 
they are before the throne of God" 
My dear friends, it is easy to be rhetorical about 
martyrdom. It is easy to weave language to a fine 
and glossy texture, and to twine its threads of gold 
to gleam in a garment of glowing and glorious eulogy 
for martyrs. 

What is a martyr ? We have used the word 

* This Sermon was preached on the occasion of the Bicentenary 
Services and Collection for the Distresses in the Cotton Districts of 
Lancashire. 
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SERMON very lightly lately j but without doubt, a martyr is 
XVIII / o / / J 

_ * a witness for Jesus — a confessor for the truth. 
What is a martyr ? The poet says, — 

Qofm^^ " Patriot* have toiled in their country's cause, 

Patriots and ^^^^ nobly, and their deeds, as they deserve, 

Martyn. Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 

Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic Muie, 
Proud of the measure, marches with it down 
To latest dme ; and Sculpture, in her turn. 
Gives bond in stone and ever during brass 
To guard them, and immortalize her trust. 
But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid. 
To those who, posted at the shrine oi Truth, 
Have fallen in her defence. A patriot's blood 
Well spent in such a strife, may earn, indeed. 
And fbr a time insure to his loved land 
The sweets of liberty and equal laws. 
But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize. 
And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim, — 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth ; 
To walk with God ; to be divinely free ; 
To soar and to anticipate the skies. 
Yet few remember them. They lived unknown 
^ Till persecution dragged them into fame 

And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew. 

No marble tells us whither. With their names 

No bard embalms and sanctifies his song ; 

And history, so warm on meaner themes. 

Is cold on this. She execrates indeed 

The tyranny that doomed them to the fire. 

But gives the glorious sufferer little praise.** 

But whatever may be the higher and the more 
exceptional epochs of the martyr's story, no doubt 
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the theory of the Christian life places man beneath the SERMON 

XVllI, 

cross of a perpetual martyrdom — ^bome from age to _ * 

age, borne from nation to nation, and from race to 

race. ^^ I bear in my body the marks of the Lordjesus^* ^ *^** '* 

said the apostle. We ^^ fill up what remains of the ° • *• *4- 

suffering of Christ ^^ in the fiesh. " Y§ shall indeed^^ 

said the Saviour, '* drink of the cup that I drink of Matt, xx., 

'^ and be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 

" with,** " In the world ye shall have tribulation.** John xvi. 

This is the law of the Christian life; in some ^^' 
degree, too, the great origin of the Christian career 
and course. Every Christian is a martyr. As I 
look through the world, two things amaze me : the 
prodigality of life amazes me ; but the prodigality 
of human misery amazes me far more. 

In walking through some old cloisters, we have A word 
passed a tomb with a single word " Miserrimus ** cloister, 
upon it. Our world itself is like a tomb with 
'' Miserrimus " for its epitaph. You are martyrs, 
too — each with the cross of some great tribulation 
bowing you to the earth. You have not yet 
" come out." Many of you, I doubt not, are 
martyrs, that is, witnesses for God. Life is mar- 
tyrdom, or misery. Where and when it becomes 
martyrdom, it ceases to be misery. Christ is, he 
was, the king of all martyrs, — he was the king of 
misery too. This is the designation of the martyr. 
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SERMON He is a witness, not merely a sufferer. He is a 

XVIII 

_ ' sufferer, and something more. His cross is the 
broad arrow which shows God's royalty in him, 
and it proclaims to all, and it proclaims to him, that 
suffering is not its own end. And the suffering of 
the Christian is the purifying of the jewel, *' No 
'* affliction for the present seemeth to be joyous ^ but 
'* grievous ; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
'' peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that are 
II. '' exercised thereby*^ 

It is hard, at all times, to read the promises ot 
God by the light of the fires in which we are 
suffering, — as when we enter the cloisters of the 
old churches of the Middle Ages, and we see there 
sculptured in marble, or alabaster, or stone, one or 
another of the noble army of saints and doctors. 
There they are, and so still, kneeling as if praying in 
the niches of stone — so calm in their repose — motion- 
less, as even the motionlessness of immortality. No 
struggle furrowing their brow — no agitation in their 
lip — ^no passion, no entreaty in their face. We 
look at them and say, — 

'* Now is done thy long day*8 work. 
Fold thy palms above thy breast.** 

" Ah," I say to myself, " they did not look so 
while they lived ! ^* To us they are ideal now, 
because they are exalted now. But 
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" Once they were mourning here below.** SERMON 

They were troubled, too ; they had unceasing ^^^' 

anxieties. Interrogate them — their lives will tell 

you as much. The history of the Church is the 

story of martyrs — the earth is red with the blood 

of the martyrs — the heaven is bright with the 

crowns of martyrs — the churches are rich with the 

memorials of martyrs — our hearts are sustained by 

the memories of the martyrs — the very seals and 

armorial signs the heroes of the faith adopted, show 

the designation of the martyrs. " For Thy sake^^ 

said one of the first of the heroes, ^^for thy sake we ^i>"*« ^'*« 

'' are killed all the day long ; we are accounted as 

'' sheep for the slaughter : yet in all things we are 

'' more than conquerors through him who loved us»" 

Hooper's crest — the brave Bishop Hooper — ^was a 
lamb burning in the flames; on Calvin's seal, was crSt. ' 
a hand holding out a burning heart ; and Luther's, 
a rose, in which was a heart, and within the heart a 
cross. '' These are they : " all in '^ great tribulation," 

I have been charmed with that picture of Paul 
Delaroche's : it is in the French Gallery, in the 
Great Exhibition. It is engraven; and it is very 
well known. It is called " The Martyred Chris- 
tian.'* There can be no doubt that the immortal 
painter intended to represent the martyred Church. 
It is a picture of a beautiful woman — her hands 
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SERMON bound with cruel cords. Floating on unconsciously 

XVIIL 

. upon the green sea waves, a halo of glory hovers 
rochc ^^^^ ^^^ brow, while the fisherman, Constantine, 
Martyred hastens to the water edge, in time to receive and 

Church* 

reanimate the immortal maid. Very beautiful ! j 
And I have stood before the charming picture, and 
admired it; but that does not speak to me of the 
Diocletian or any other persecution. No. '* TTiese 
are they who came out of great tribulation^* through 
seas of fire — from torturing racks and burning coals, 
and seas of their own blood, they come wading. 
^^^ These are they.'* 

The Church has never been an unconscious 
beauty — it has been a palpitating host of powers — 
suffering, heroic, armed. " These are they,** 

Witnesses for Jesus over the whole earth, 
millions are mutely appealing from this world's 
injustice to God's infinite and eternal justice. The 
voice goes up. Why am I weak ? Why am I 
blind ? Why am I so poor ? We fall back upon 
the principle of martyrdom. Each in his or her 
several way, and degree and capability, is suffering 
the will of God, 

^^^^^ " Nor deem who to that bliss aipirc, 

Must win their way through blood and fire j 
The writhings of a wounded heart, 
Are fiercer than a focman*8 dart. 
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Meek souls there are, ivho little dream SERMON 

Their daily strife an angeVs theme ,• XVIIl. 

Or that the rod they take so calm^ — 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr* s palm,^"* 

Look to the cross. Heaven will be the festival ^/* °^f , 

Church le- 

of the crosses, as here on earth is the Procession gend. 
of the Crosses. In an old church legend I read 
how a good man once saw a vision. He beheld a 
number of angels bearing golden crosses with 
solemnity, and yet with joy. He met, wdking 
along the fields, a poor man, a rustic, who seemed as 
if in search of something. " Servant of God, whither 
goest thou ? " said the angel. '' I seek," said the man, 
" that treasure which the man finding in his field 
^^ sold all that he had and bought it.'' " Come The trea- 

sure of the 

" with me," said the angel, " and I will show you Cross. 
" this treasure ; " and he led him to the cross, and 
he said, " Lo ! there is the treasure which enriches 
" the soul, and leads it to eternal life ; for whoso 
'' finds it, finds the chief good;" and the poor rustic 
bowed low, and adored at the foot of the cross. 
" Now," said the angel, '' I will remain with you 
" to the end of life, and will help you to bear thai 
" cross.'' Then the dreamer saw another angel, 
who also fixed his cross in the ground, and a cer- 
tain pious poor woman came along the way, with 
expanded arms, as if in search of something. "Ser- 
" vant of God," said the angel to her, " what 

z 
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SERMON " seekest thou ? '* " I seek," said she, *' the 

* " beauty of holiness ; I seek a plain and secure way 

The holi- " to God, my God j " then said the angel, '' Behold 
Cross. " that cross, that is the way to holiness, to blessed- 
'' ness, the plain safe way to heaven ; that way, no 
" one perishes.*' Then the woman adored and em- 
braced it ; and the angel placed it on her shoulders, 
and helped her to bear it to her poor house, and he 
said, '' I will remain with you all the days of your life 
" on earth, and I will assist you to bear that cross,** 
Then the dreamer saw another angel, and he met 
a certain nobleman walking in his field very thought- 
ful and seeking, and he said, " Noble servant of 
God, what seekest thou ? " to whom the noble- 
The Salva- ^^^ replied, " I seek the true treasure, rest and 
Q^Q^^ ^* security for the soul." "Come with me," said the 
angel " I will show you all at once," and he 
pointed him to the cross, " There," said he, " is 
" the treasure of the soul ; he who can embrace it 
" and love it, possesses true peace, and finds true 
" security." Then the nobleman prostrated him- 
self, and the angel aided him to place it on his 
shoulders, and said, " I will remain hereafter with 
• " you, and help you to bear that cross ; for only hy 
" the cross man attains,** This is the law, Christ's 
life illustrates it to us, and bears it for us. The 
cross becomes all joy when we can look up and 
say, " Thou shalt answer. Lord, for me." 
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** Soon will he show thee all his wounds, and say, SERMON 

Long have I known thy name, know thou my face alway.'* XVIII. 

An eminent Catholic writer says — 

Follow the steps of the Saviour from the manger to the cross. 
What means that cloud of sadness which perpetually covers his sacred 
countenance. The people of Galilee have seen him weep, the family 
of Lazarus has seen him weep, Jerusalem has seen him bathed in tears, 
all have seen tears in his eyes ; who has seen laughter on his lips? 
And what saw those bedewed eyes, which saw all things, past, present, 
and to come. Did they behold the human race navigating through a 
calm and happy sea ? No, they saw Jerusalem falling on God, the 
Roman empire falling on Jerusalem, the barbarians falling on the 
empire, the world falling on the church, revolution falling on sociei^, 
the socialist falling on society, and God, the terrible God, felling on all. 

II. The Martyr's Hope. 

'' These are they who came out of great tribula- 
tion.'' 

They all came forth out of their ^^ great tribula- 
tion.'' This is the trial of our faith— shall we pass 
through it? — shall we ^^ come out?" Once we 
said, " Shall we never escape from Egypt? " Then 
we said, " Shall we never come through the Red 
Sea ? " Then we said, " We never shall see the See Eliza- 
end of the wilderness." Yes, there is an end— j^^^^rown- 
'' These are they who came out." We live not for a 
higher race alone^ which shall succeed us ; we our- 
elves shall be the higher race for which we live. 
Small consolation would it be to the mammoth. 
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SERMON that, in the pre-Adamic ages, it prepares the way 
__ * for the man. Smdl consolation to the ox, that it 
feeds and sustains a higher being than itself — man ; 
and small consolation to man, that he prepares the 
avatar and the descent of some heroic race, some 
higher race, which shall be as a race of angels compared 
with ours. This is not the optimism we believe or 
teach. The hope that animates us is, that we shall 
emerge ourselves — the heavens are waiting for us. 

Hcb xi.40. '' They without us shall not be made perfect,** This is 
the glorious and sustaining thought — the thought of 
that hymn sung by the German students, as, by the 
light of their torches, they brought Jean Paul to 
his grave — 

** Thou shall arise, my soul ! ** 

Tertullian. Did you ever read, or hear, the words of Ter- 
tullian to the martyrs, himself one of the sufFerers 
of the early Church ? " Let us," said he, '' change 
the name of prison, and call it a retreat. Although 
the body be enclosed, although the flesh be de- 
tained, all places are open to spirit. Wander, then, 
in spirit ; not proposing to yourself shaded woods 
or long porticos, but the way which leads to God. 
As often as you walk thus in spirit, you will escape 
from prison. The limb feels nothing in the nerve^ 
when the mind is in heaven. The mind carries 
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with it the whole m^, and removes it to wherever sermon 
it wishes." ^^"- 

Brave words ! but there was a deep foundation to 
their cheerfulness : they were sustained by a good 
hope — they heard the murmurings of celestial 
promises borne along upon the air, giving the assu- 
rance of victory to " Him that overcometh,^^ " Let ^^^- ^*- 3- 
«j," said they to each other, *' consider Him that 
'' endured such contradiction of sinners against Himself^ 
'' lest we be wearied and faint in our minds. ^* ^^JVe ^j^^**^* 
*' shall meet the Lord in the air ; " let us " comfort each 
" other with these words ^^* *'^ looking for and hasting unto a Peter iii. 
" the coming of the Lord ;^^ *' looking for that blessed Titus ii. 13. 
'' hope J the glorious appearing of the great Gody and our 
" Saviour yesus Christ.** '' Which hope we have^ as Heb. vi. 19. 
'' an anchor of the soul^ sure and steadfast; and which 
" entereth into that within the veil ; whither the Fore- 
" runner is for us entered^ even yesus J*^ Or even as A poor girl, 

"^ -KM' ' ^ Marian 

that poor girl in the Marian persecution, when at Martyr. 
the stake with old Simon Miller she felt the first 
touch of the cruel flame, she shrank back and 
screamed, " Ha ! ha ! " thp old man put his hand 
behind him to strengthen her, ''Be of good ch^er, 
my sister," said he, '' to-night we are expected at 
the ' marriage supper of the Lamb J* " And she was 
very still, and even gladsome. 

These are they who came out. The only 
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SERMON haunted chamber I have ever known is my own 

consciousness. What a prison it is ! We often 

The Prison speak of it so — " Prisoned in our own conscious- 

of our own 

Conscious- ness/* Often a black shadow flies through the 
chamber, and says, " How will it be hereafter ? " 
I am prisoned in it ^ and pace it in fear from day to 
day, saying, '' How will it be hereafter ? How will 
it be with thee to-morrow ? '* Thou hast no know- 
ledge ; thou hast no rest, Child of Darkness, — 

Two visi- Child of Dust. Thy worthless life will drop as a 

tors. , ^ -' , . , '^ 

rain-bubble in the ocean of infinite nothing ; and 
thou wilt be nothing — lost and gone ! — unwept, 
unwished for, unknown ! So I lie, and muse, and 
think, and weep, and dream ! Then comes another 
form into the prison of my consciousness, and the 
black wing flies ; and the new-comer, even before 
he speaks, gives light, and he says, " Fear not — 
hope, I am thy Saviour — thy Redeemer. I give 
thee another consciousness — a newer knowledge. I 
will be music to thee in thy solitude ; I will be life 
to thee too, in thy weakness ; I will be joy to thee 
in thy sorrow. Look I " and He touches my eyes. 

Rev. vii. 9. and I behold a great number, " which no man can 
number^ before the throne of God^ and before the 

2 Cor. xii. Lamb ; " — and I see myself there — " in the body^ or 
out of the body^ I cannot telV* — and I awake, and 

jer. XXXI. behold it is a dream, but " my sleep is sweet unto me^" 
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and my dream sustains me ; for I find I have a sermon 
new consciousness — new knowledge : — all things __ * 
are newJ*^ Oh ! " noble army of martyrs ! " What 
sustained them ? Hope ! — " hope that maketh not Rom. viii. 
ashamed^ because the love of God is shed abroad in the 
heart. ^'^ 

The great lesson of the Christian life is to " en- Psalmxxxiv. 
dure hardness as good soldiers ^^* and to learn that, if Henry 
" many are the afflictions of the righteous^'' God ^^^^^' 
" deliver eth out of them alU^ It has ever been so. 
Many were the troubles of Abraham, " but the Lord 
delivered out of them all.^^ Many were the troubles 
of David, " but the Lord delivered out of them all\ '*. 
and many were the troubles of Job, " but the Lord 
delivered out of them all,^* 

'' We must not look for a golden life in an iron Henry 
world,^^ But what a golden paraclesis that was of Sermons, 
the forty martyrs mentioned by St. Basil, who com- '^' 
forted one another when they were cast out naked 
into the winter's night, to be burned on the morrow : 
" Sharp is the winter," they sung, " but sweet is 
" paradise ; painful is the frost, but sweet is the '^^? ^^^^' 
" fruit that follows it. We wait for a little, and Basil. 
'' the Patriarch's bosom shall cherish us ; after one 
'' night, we shall lay hold on eternal life. Our 
''feet shall feel the fire for a season, but we shall 
" walk arm-in-arm with the angels ; our hands 
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SERMON ^' shall fall off here, that they may be lifted up for 
^^'* " ever to the praise of the Almighty.** 

'' These are they that came out of great tribula- 



tion.*' 



III. 

And then The Martyr's Attire. " Arrayed in 
white robes." They have '' washed them^ and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb." 

That is the martyr's attire — robes bleached 
" white in the blood of the Lamb " — in '' the precious 
BLOOD." I think I see them now — upon e^very 
head a crown — upon every form a robe — ^in cv^ry 
hand a harp, and this points to their^ persecution 
here^ and to their glory there. They were '* cruci- 
fed with Christ ; " they are transfigured with 
Christ ; they followed Him through the bath of 
regeneration; they rise with Him to share the 
effulgence and the rest of His throne. This, you 
see, also made them martyrs ; this gives to them 
the conspicuousness of witnesses ; this assures us 
how they '' bore about in thetr body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus." 

I have not to tell you that " the robe " points to 
a new and altogether glorified being — spotless — 
stainless — a new vest of being — a new life — a new 
state of consciousness, as before themselves and 
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God. " They have washed their robes ^' — that is, SERMON 

their lives — their souls — " and made them white in 

hlood.^^ Ah ! how stained the old *' rohe " was — 
stained with blood, too, — stained with travel, and 
with tears — stained with toil — stained with dust, the 
blood-dust of the battle shower ! And now, how 
glorious ! attire for priests and princes ! So are the 
martyrs drest ! 

" Who are these ? " we cry. But we must be 
like them. We need a new consciousness — we 
need a new life ; and is it not true, can '' robes " 
be cleansed without toil ? Even so the glorious 
attire of the martyrs is the result of pain, and in- 
dignity, and sorrow, and long years of endurance. 

Oh ! child of dust !— Oh ! child of sin !— Oh ! 
child of darkness ! " He that wrought thee for this % Cor. v. 5. 
selfsame thing is God,^* Christ is doing this for 
thee ! He is doing this ; he has won the right ; 
he has won the power to give redemption to us, 
and forgiveness of sins. Profess him — his name. 
Wear his cross j and then no tear shalt thou shed, 
no tiial undergo, no affliction, but, in its place, it 
shall all be as a part in the natural history of thy 
perfection — thy salvation. There is a natural his- 
tory, and there is a Divine history. The Divine 
history is what he has done by himself — when '' Hg 
trod the winepress alone.^^ The natural is what he 
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SERMON does in us ; when he conjoins our wills with his, 

XVIII 

_ * and makes them one. The ^^^ great tribulation^^ 
was the very washing of the *' robe " — painful 
trial ! — but at last behold the perfecting place and 
" the palm." 

IV. The Martyr* s Home. 

'' Therefore are they before his throne^ and serve 
him day and night in his temple. ^^ 

Who can fathom the sweetness of those words ? 
Come, music, break their bars for me, and teach 
me ! Come, painting, and catch the glow, and dip 
thy pencil in it ! It is all in vain. Let us be silent 
— let the Divine vision of the martyr's home steal 
upon our soul. 

" They are there, and they weep no more.'* 

They are there, and therefore they are there. We 
envy them their calm-white holy lives j they have 
reached the end at last. " These are they.** We 
long to see the martyrs in their home. Well, 
" the Lamb is in their midst^^ and " the Lord God 
dwells among them.** '' Therefore ! " — Oh ! let us 
keep the '' therefore ** in view, and remember that 
this is the recompense of suffering a transfiguration 
like theirs. How wonderful the change ! I thought 
of them when I determined to preach on the great 
Nonconformists to day — men who suffered the 
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loss of all things — men who went forth, while a SERMON 
court ran riot in luxury, harlotry, and blood. _ 
'' Therefore they are before his throne^ and serve ■ 
him day and night in his templeJ*^ We see them 
pass before us in groups and individuals. We see 
the lofty train, and then some Illustrious Form 
takes shape and distinctness to the eye. 

Some saints have even afflicted themselves be- 
cause they suffer so little in comparison with 
others ; but some suffer apparently little externally, 
yet in point of fact they suffer much, partly from 
their constitution, and partly because God ordained 
it ; but it is very clear that when the sacred mind 
has been once illuminated by faith, and filled with 
the profound thoughts that it inspires, they all end 
like rivers or streamlets, from some by fountains, 
some by torrents, which at last fall into the same 
deep, calm, unruffled lake, and are still. Thus 
does the black road of melancholy lead to the sun- 
clad domains of everlasting comfort and rest. 

Those who this day two hundred years ago 
passed to poverty and shame do not regret it now. 
These were the men who ^^ made straight paths for 
their feet \ " these were the men who prayed to be 
^^ led in a plain pzth.'' Far different from the 
tangled ways of our luxurious times, these were the 
men who " walked circumspectly^'* maintaining the 
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SERMON batde with '' the beast ; " and now having " the 
_ Lamb^s name written in their foreheads^* '' thef 
follow him whithersoever he goeth^ 

Nor these alone, " These are they^* — ^all who 
found the depths of sin, apd the depths of sorrow, 
and the depths of Almighty love — martyrs of the 
first ages of old Diocletian times — martyrs of the 
Colosseum — martyrs of the Netherlands, of the 
Inquisition, of Smithfield. 

Nor these alone. Oh ! glorious host ! Shall I 
compare great things with small ? I saw a little 
sight, but it was a terror and a grief to me, the 
other day. I saw the Emperor of the French 
review a hundred thousand troops upon the Champ 
de Mars. On they came! — forests of spears! 
forests of bayonets ! forests of lances ! They bore 
down — the tens, and the tens, and tens of thou- 
sands! A terrible sight, I thought, for freedom, 
and for France! and, as some nobler regiment, 
more daring, or brave, or adventurous, came, the 
Emperor advanced, and took off his hat, and loud 
cheers shook the field ! A poor sight at best ; but 
it seemed an innumerable host to me ; but small to 
the nobler *' number which no man can number*^ 
Forests, not of spears, of " palms " — forests, not of 
plumes — I see the millions of their floating " robes^^ 
'' These are they " — a noble army of men, like the 
apostles,— or of boys, like that little fellow who 
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said, " Don't cry, mamma, Jesus loves me, and sermon 
hell love you too ; " and so died. Or like the __ * 
little St. Pancras, w^ho rendered his life to the 
Romans for Christ in childhood. Matrons — like 
Fabiola — or Paula— or Olympia — like Vivia Per- 
petua — and Felicitas — or matrons, who died martyrs 
to maternity ; who gave one kiss to their new-born 
babe, and expired. Martyrs — suicides, perhaps — 
their poor heart wild with its fevered beatings. 
Martyrs, maids — simple maids — surprised to find 
how God accounted them martyrs, when He 
invested them with the " rohe^^ and placed in their 
hands the ^^ palm.^' 

With them shall there not be the martyrs of The Mar- 
Lancashire ? They are witnesses — they suffer for ^^°re. 
us. I call upon you to help those martyrs in their 
struggle. Help them to bear the cross. I ask for 
a loaf for my sister yonder, with her starving child ; 
help her to bear on till she shall *' hunger no more.^^ 
I ask for half-a-crown to save my brother's femily 
from being cast shelterlessly on the world. My 
poor brother had saved ; but it is all gone. I ask 
of your poverty — I ask of your wealth and abun- 
dance. Give, as to Him who was himself " an 
hungred," and who will say, " / was hungry^ and 
ye gave me meat.^^ '' Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these my disciples^ ye did it unto 
me.^^ Or pass the plate, and you may chance to 
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SERMON hear him say, " / was hungry^ and ye gave me ns 
^^^' meat : " — " Inasmuch as ye did it not unto these mj 
disciples y ye did it not unto nuT 

*' A noble army, men and boyt. 

The matron and the maid> 
Around the Saviour's throne rejoice. 

In robes of light arrayed. 
They climbed the ditzy steep of heaven 

Through peril, toil, and pain. 
Oh God, to us may grace be given. 

To follow in their train.** 



^^t ^tumW ^uVMim. 



SERMON 
XIX. 



Isaiah xxxii. j8. 

I HAVE always thought of that in the work of the 
glorious dreamer as very sweet, when Christian has — 
climbed the Hill Difficulty, and gone into the Palace 
Beautiful — after the evening has passed away in 
conversation with the Three Sacred Sisters, he is 
conducted to rest, in a chamber of the Palace called A chamber 
Peace, I have, I say, always thought that very called Peace, 
sweet — entering into the company of the blessed 
ones — ^into " the Communion of Saints " — to " the Heb. xU. 
Church of the First Born whose names are written in 
heaven, ^^ We are introduced into the chamber 
called Peace. 

Will you permit me to read to you a fine and 
well known passage from a letter of Luther to 
Chancellor Bruck ? " I was," says the great re- 
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SERMON former, " lately looking out of my window, when I 

^^' " beheld two wonderful sights. First I saw the stars 

rinc words <c and God's fair bright firmament, but nowhere awj 

from " pillars on which the Master Builder had poised this 

'* lofty frame * Yet the heavens did not fall in, and the 

" firmament stood quite fast. But there are some 

" who search for such pillars, and would anxiously 

'* grasp and feel them ; and because they cannot do 

" this, they fear and tremble, lest the heavens should 

" fall. The other spectacle I saw was a great dense 

cloud floating over us, so charged and burdened that 

it might be likened to a mighty sea, and yet I could 

perceive nothing on which it rested, no coffer in 

which it was enclosed, and yet it fell not, but 

greeting us with a black frown, it passed on. When 
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" it had passed, a rainbow appeared, a weak, thin, 
" and slightbow, which soon vanished into the clouds. 
" Now there are some who think more of the dense 
" cloud than of the dim and slender bow, and are 
" in terror lest the clouds should pour down an 
'* eternal deluge. But our rainbow indeed appears a 
" frail hope on which to rest ; and their clouds are 
dark and lowering, but in the end it will be seen 
who will gain the victory." Is not this a grand strain • 
of faith ? is not this a lofty outlook for the soul ? 
does it not stand as the commentary upon the 
devout utterance of the Psalmist, '' Thy testimonies 
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are wonderfuL^^ Such is the prospect from the SERMON 

"VTV 

chamber called Peace in the turret of the Palace _* 
Beautiful. The peaceable habitation. 

If all people knew peace, they would all sigh for 
her. " Peace^^ said the ancient orator, " is tranquil Cicero. 
liberty." It is — but in a sense that the Roman 
never knew. Our best things grow in peace ; our 
loftiest heavens are also the most peaceful, and they 
are reached in peace ; in peace the soul matures itself ; 
in peace we live indeed ; — in noise, in external 
action, we rather seem to live. Peace is the Angel's 
heritage, and the Christian's legacy ; peace is the 
deepest, highest idea to which we can sink, or to 
which we can rise, of heaven ! Man has two 
instincts— one, to incessant life, and action, and 
alertness ; the other, to repose. It is as he reaches 
the state of repose, he becomes aware of his old 
hereditary state — the state of God, the state of 
Eden, the state of the Patriarchs, the region of the 
purest human air and light, where the heart calmly 
enjoys and sails to and fro over the great ocean of 
infinite and boundless calm. Peace is the promise 
and the pledge of the Word of God from its com- 
mencement to its close — the promise of peace is 
like a fine scarlet thread running through every 
portion of the Sacred Book : " The Lord will bless Ps.xxix.ii. 
his people with peace. " 

A A 
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SERMON Man, whenever he speaks of happiness, means 

XIX 

__' peace; for happiness is the housekeeper of the 
palace of peace. Peace is the home, and happiness 
is the active presence, keeping the home alive with 
the sense of beauty. Come then, I will tell you 
how I went in search of peace^ when I w^anted her 
to tell me how to build. I went everywhere ; I 
took the wings of the morning, and I went forth in 
quest of " a peaceful habitation." I went to the 
palace ; but as I trod over the richly-carpeted floors, 
I said, " These are too large, and wide, and fine for 
peace ;'* and I listened, and heard the noise of states- 
men in the cabinet, and I said, ^^ peace is not here ! " 
and I hurried away. Then, not far from the palace 
I found the camp ; and I went over it. I hurried 
through its tents — for I thought peace might have 
missed her way — and the noise was great over the 
great canvas sea ; but even while I walked, I heard 
the shrill bugle blast, and I hastened away, for I 
knew peace could not be there. I called in the 
city ; and I went in from store to store, and oflice 
to office, and I said, '' Tell me, does peace dwell 
here ? " but every man was engaged in his own 
merchandize, that he could give me no reply ; and 
while one was talking of shares, and another of 
dividends — one of failures, and another of ventures 
— I hurried away. Then said I, " My guide has 
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been wrong ; I will away to the country; I will sERMON 
seek peace in the poor man's home ; " and as I ^^^' 
walked along, I said, " peace is surely here ! " for 
the quiet air, and the murmuring brooks, and the 
songs of birds, all said, ^^ Peace! peace! peace ! '^ 
And I entered a cottage, and said, " Has peace 
passed this way ? Has she lodged with you ? 
Whereunto, they said, ^-^ Peace! Peace! How can 
peace live here ? And they told me their trials, and 
how dear bread was, and how scarce work was. 
Then I met their landlord, and spoke to him of 
peace ; and he said, " Yes, he rested well at night ; 
but the form was a sore trouble to him by day " — 
so that I perceived, while I spoke of peace^ he 
spoke of sleep. Then I stepped into the study of 
the lawyer, and I said, " Do you know peace ? '* 
" Oh ! that I did ! " said he. " How can I know 
it ? I don't live for peace — I live for society ! my 
wife and daughters live for fashion ; and I live for 
law." I stepped into the chamber of the student. 
" Ah ! " said I, " Peace lives here ! " " Does she 
so ? " said he — " then ask her to tell me how \\ is 
that it takes so many wrong things to make one 
right one ? " I hurried away from him and his 
metaphysics, for I found no peace there. 

"Then," said I, "thou wert even right, Solomon, 
' Vanity of vanities — all is vanity.' " And as I sped 
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ERMON along in disgust, I met our old friend Evangelist. 
_ ' " Whither away ? " said he. And I told him I 
sought for peace — that peace which he knew of the 
chamber — in whose palace Christian slept; but I 
sought in vain. " Ah," said he, " well may you be 
disappointed ; you have sought for that ivithout, 
which can only be found within. Come ! and I 
will lead thee again." So we travelled on till we 
came back to the palace. '' Peace has her chamber 
here," said Evangelist. And we went through 
the rooms, and came to one where was a king, and 
I heard him saying, in devout contemplation. 
The lines are fallen to me in pleasant places* Tea^ 
I have a goodly heritage. Thou wilt shozv me the 
path of life. In thy presence is fulness of joy ; 
and at thy right handy pleasures for evermore.*' 
Then wc went to the camp ; and as we went from 
tent to tent, I came to one where was a soldier 
praying. Then I heard him saying, *' / am now 
*' ready to be offered^ and the time of my departure is 
*' at hand. I have fought a good fight^ I have 
finished my course^ I have kept the faith : hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
I Tim. iv. « ^^jj^ which the Lord^ the righteous Judge^ shall 
'' give me at that day ; and not to me only^ but unto 
" all them also that love his appearing.** I went 
with Evangelist into the city ; and I heard a 
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merchant saying to a young lad, " Delight thyself in sermon 
" the Lord^ and he shall give thee the desires of thy _ * 
" heart. In all thy ways acknowledge him^ and he P'- x^xvii. 
" shall direct thy paths.^^ Then I came to the 
cottage ; and there I heard a family singing over 
their evening meal. No candle ever burnt in that 
cottage ; by the dying light from the fire, they were 
sitting together, and saying, ^^We have learned^ in 
whatsoever state we are^ therewith to be content,^* 
Then I went to the farmer, and spoke to him j " It 
is little," said he, " I know ; but I know * the Lord 
is my Shepherd.' " I visited the homes of the great; 
I visited the library of the student ; and everywhere 
I saw that '* the Lord blessed his people with peace." 
Then I learnt that the home of peace is not a place^ 
but a state ; and that it can be only reached by those 
to whom God gives the key of grace ; and I under- 
stood better what the Spirit meant, when it said. 
My people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation^ and 
in sure dwellings^ and in quiet resting places." 

I. 

I believe I shall not be doing justice to the pros- 
pective design of all Old Testament truth, if I do not 
represent to you all Peace — all true moral peace — 
as founded in and on^ not only the atonement made 
by the Lord Jesus' Christy but on the nature 0^ that 
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SERMON atonement, " The peaceable habitation^** in which 

_ ' only we have " a sure dwelling," and '* a quiet 

The House resting place," is made of the wood of the cross, 

of Peace . . . 

made of the Many, as I believe, excellent Christians, altogether, 

wood of the ... . , . , -, , , 

Cross. '^ their perception and exposition of the peace the 
gospel brings, lose sight of it as a judicial thing; 
there is to them, in the gospel, they say, no '' forensic 
aspect," it is simply a moral state. We have had 
a large amount of this teaching lately. I believe 
I do not wrong such religious theories when I say 
that, in a truly dangerous manner, they separate 
moral dispositions from the chain of Divine 
causation. There is a pestilential heresy, which 
denies that a justified state is a state of 
spiritual vitality ; and practically makes the merits 
of Christ a substitute for his internal grace. But 
then there is also another heresy as dangerous, 
though surely not so pestilential ; it makes the 
ground of our acceptance with God to be from a 
personal inherent righteousness of our own, secured 
to us, it may be, through the merits of our blessed 
Saviour, but not a righteousness appropriated ; and 
therefore, as I believe, not only grossly defective as 
a statement of Scriptural truth, but defective as a 
coherent statement of the law — the judicial process 
of the sinner's acquittal before, and reception by 
God. I shall remind you, therefore, that Christ 
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makes " the peaceable habitation " in which we SERMON 

XIX* 

are able to dwell. I believe those who maintain __ 
the moral without the judicial peace are like those 
who speak of peace within the family, although the 
house is in the wilderness — ^while the storm of thun- 
der and of lightning rages in the heavens, and 
wild wolves and beasts scour over the plain. Is it 
not thus that many put up their " peaceable habita- 
tion ? " Yes, there is necessarily not only a peace 
within, but a peace abroad. Suppose the felon sits 
by the fireside and the firelight, while the officers of 
justice are in quest of him, what will be his peace ? 
Suppose we have a rebel city sitting in peace, while 
the amnesty is unproclaimed, what peace will that 
be \ I know the answer which might be made j 
but enough for me now to say, that it is essential for 
our happiness that we find Christ the builder of the 
peace of the world. " In me ye have peace^^-^^^He J**^" '^^'• 
is our peace, "^"^ Peace in the Saviour. " Peace with £pjj^ X\, i. 
God^ through our Lord Jesus Christ.** Hence the 
words of our text : " And my people shall dwell in a R^*"- v. 1. 
peaceable habitation^ and in sure dwellings^ and in 
quiet resting places.** 

II. 

But now, having said this, I must say, that no 
doubt " the peaceable habitation " is found in moral 
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SERMON dispositions created within by divine grace. There 

XIX . 

_' is, 1st, The Chamber of Holiness. Oh, the sweet 

aWe hS"' ^''^'^^^"lity of ^ '^o'y 1*^^ ' This IS the deep centre 
tion is in of peace. This is the cause of peace within — a 
poeitioiM. holy nature. So long as we live below, wc, no 
doubt, shall be assailable from some side of our 
character ; but there are those who seem so secure 
in the homes of holiness — *' so still, so calm, so 
passion free." What a great word was that of our 
Saviour's, " Satan comethj hut hath nothing in me ! " 
Who dare say that? Our absence from sin is 
sometimes only the absence of opportunity — the 
absence of the occasion ; and the temptation reveals 
ourselves to ourselves. See, as in the case of 
Joseph, how, not the absence of the occasion j but the 
presence of divine grace in the equilibrium of the 
powers^ sustains. Some hearts are, like chambers, 
Peace Is the elevated SO high on the eternal rock, that no noise 
thesoui. can reach them. Health of soul — like any other 
health — of body, or of political states, is just the same ; 
it is equilibrium, it is internal harmony, it is devout, 
devoted, calm. Oh, that calm of heart ! Oh, that 
'' peaceable habitation ! " and how the step of pas- 
sion is to be dreaded ! — the more apparently inno- 
cent indications of it, are near to the greatest sins. 
How often we feel, when the hurrying turbulences 
of wrath shake the soul, that these are the proof 
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that the occasion only is wanting to set the whole SERMON 

XIX 

being in a blaze. God teaches us much by our * 

weakness. The guardian of power is frailty : the 
stronger we seem, the more need is there that we 
have some relatedness to eternal strength by frailty. 
Elijah was a strong man ; but he says, " It is 
enough : now Lord take away my life — -for what am 
I better than my fathers ? " Paul's " strength " is 
in his '* weakness.^* To such God says, " My 
grace is sufficient for thee,'' 

Dr. Donne says there are four Babylons through 
which God brings his people, before they come 
into perfect peace. 

There is the Babylon of the Gentiles — the world'^ 
ways — the world's superstitions — the world's sins 
and idolatries. 

There is the Babylon of Rome — false notions, even 
in a true religion ; and the prevalence and inter- 
mixture of what is local, human, and evil — the feet 
of clay to the image of gold. 

There is the Babylon of Tongues — the confusion 
of heresy — the danger of false opinion — the magpie 
chatter of wicked men — the unkind and thoughtless 
chatter of good men, or men who think they are 
good. How beautiful is that language of the 
Psalmist, " Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion 
from the strife of tongues." We have most of us 
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SERMON known some misrepresentation — some evil speak- 

XIX 

_ ' ings ; it is good, in such an hour, to escape from 
the turmoil of false opinions. 

But all this is external j there is yet the Babylon of 
the Heart — the spring, and seed, and centre of all the 
rage of internal lusts, and dispositions, and desires. 
Now, when the Holy Spirit makes '* a quiet habi- 
tation " within, all is perfect peace. He makes the 
stillness of the soul \ and until then, there is and 
can be no tranquillity. " Thou wilt keep him in per" 
feet peace y whose mind is stayed on Thee.^^ This is j 
happiness ; — thus the good man, the holy soul 
alone, is master of his good things. Evil men 
have not the good creatures of God — are devoured 
by sin — and the occasions of holiness are soon 
transformed into occasions of sin. Some day I will 
preach on the soul in the palace of the senses ; and, 
perhaps, we may more clearly see how sin takes all 
the innocent senses of man, and perverts them, and 
degrades them, and makes them the ministers of 
sin. We need the Divine Spirit to furnish for us 
'' a peaceful habitation ! " I have known men who 
have lived in such a house of internal confusion — 
always discontented. Such men have thrown the 
whole of their family into a state of alarm, because 
they had their cup of coffee stirred the wrong way. 
I say it is fearful how high a state of belief there 
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may be with a low state of holiness — how truth sermon 
may be received without any power over the affec- ^ " 
tions — ^without any power over the temper. Such 
persons do not dwell in " peaceful habitations." 
They do not ^^ enter into rest,** Do you not envy, 
if you ever think of the divine stillness in which 
they live ? Then draw near to that dwelling — 
approach it by the steps of prayer. How blessed 
is their lot, who are " kept by the power of God " in Kept ! 
their " quiet habitation " — above the spites and 
jealousies of earth — above the spites and jealousies of 
the Church, too. " Kept.*' Holy dispositions are 
safe dispositions, 

I walked, the other day, down Ludgate Hill ; and A house on 
I saw a number of persons looking up at a house. Hill. 
Ah ! I saw at a glance it was that sad spot where 
the mother had killed her own two children, and 
then had attempted to kill herself. I walked on, 
and shuddered as I thought how we fall. I thought 
of our frailty, and I said, " Oh, how blessed to be 
' kept from the path of the destroyer /' " and I said, Ps. xvii. 4!. 
'' Oh, that thou wouldst ' keep me from the paths 
of the destroyer' — in the ' quiet habitation V " 

There is a hallowed chamber in the same palace Resignation 

, a peaceable 

of holy dispositions— a " quiet habitation** — resigna- habitation. 
tion to the divine will. If the soul is, bv divine 
grace, able to be still in the midst of temptation, it 
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XIX 

_* signation — and what a prospect there is from the 
window of that turret ! 

** When the day is cold, and dark, and dreary." 

From thence you are able to look over the wide 
landscape ; and amidst the moody clouds, and dark 
and solemn glooms, which go speeding by, the 
watcher on that tower is able to descry divine in- 
tentions, and to say, " The morning cometh then, 
when we can cease from willing, and from wishing, 
and allow ' God to will and to do for us of his own 
good pleasure.* " Holiness asks few questions. 
Holy dispositions are not troubled with vain meta- 
physics. Holiness sits and sings, — 



Toplady. 



" Sweet in the confidence of hope, 
To trust His firm decrees \ 
Sweet to lie passive in His hands. 
And know no will but His.** 



From these chambers we climb the stairs, and 

rise higher. When we are able to reach thus far, 

Is. XXV. 20. Qq^ says, " Come^ my people^ enter into thy chambers^ 

" and shut thy doors about thee^ and hide thyself for a 

" little moment^ until the indignation be overpast,^* 

Peace the Trust in God's providence. This is the obserua- 

G scrva- ^^^^ . ^^j jlj^^ ^jj observatories, it is high and clear. 

Other observatories boast that from them you may 
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see the stars in the day-time j but from this, you SERMON 
may see the sun in the night-time ! We only rise ^^* 
to this from the last. I am persuaded that the per- 
ception of divine providences depends on the state 
of the inner eye ; — ^we can only understand the 
plan of the universe by the solar system ; — ^we can 
only see God's plan in the w^orld, as we behold it 
in the plan of our own lives. Surely it was not in 
vain the wonderful story of Israel in Egypt was 
told y — Israel in his tranquil habitation, while death 
was passing by I Did you ever hear that great 
burst of melody in which Handel has realized 
in a wilderness of music that which the Divine 
Spirit intended should teach us, — ^when the Hail- 
stone Chorus broke over the people, — or when the 
scream as of agonizing nature, the united shriek, 
as of a great city, over the death of the first-born, 
— or in the sea, when they '' sank still as a stone ?" 
What should it all teach us, but the old lesson, 
that they are safe, whom God makes safe, — ^^who Ps. xci. i. 
dwell in the secret place of the Most High^ who abide 
under the shadow of the Jlmighty,^* 

A quiet habitation indeed! Scripture speaks, in a 
word we very frequently use, of a " peace which pjiji jy^ 7 
passeth all understanding ;" and it may be very 
pleasant to turn back, and meditate on that some 
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SERMON day. How deep its springs ; and how high ! — 

_^ * '* Peace^ which passeth understanding ! ** Even 

The peace amidst the enjoyments of earth we reach it. What 

patting all •' ' 

undergund- is that pcacc which comes upon us — ^which descends 
upon us in the woods and fields, by lake and river 
sides ? What is that peace which, beneath the 
silent night-stars, wraps the spirit round — even as a 
mother folds in her arms her sleeping babe, and 
says, '* Sleep, sleep, my darling !" It is a peace be- 
yond all power to describe. You talk to me of the 
law of association and sympathy ; but it is some- 
thing deeper than that. Well, as I walk beneath 
the lights of my eternal and heavenly home, by 
the light of starry promises, as the sense steals 
over me that I shall dwell there, — when sometimes 
I step down by the river-side of the dark wave, 
and seem to hear soft cadences borne from the op- 
posite banks of the stream, as the sense of error 
and imperfectness rises in the soul only to sink be- 
neath the sense of the Saviour, — then I know, not 
only the *' peace which passeth all understanding" 
but I know what it is to dwell in " quiet habita- 
tions^^' ^^ sure dwellings^'' and '^peaceable resting- 
places,^' 

And if, after this, we may descend from the fact 
to a sentiment, may I not speak of a " peaceable 
habitation " — " a quiet resting-place ? " I like 
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that sweet old English word Grave, It signifies the SERMON 
keeper, as Margrave, the keeper of the borders, _* 
Waldegrave, the keeper of the woods. The grave 
is a hallowed cavern, a blessed hiding-place. " Oh !" 
said the Patriarch, " that thou wouldst hide me in 
the grave ! '^ How still and peaceful is the grave ! 
Who has not trodden that most sweet and sacred en- 
closure, a village churchyard ? How hushed ! how 
tranquil ! I remember being impressed with this as I 
saw an old man borne to his grave among the moun- ^"^""c**- 
tains. I could not forbear the thought, " What 'a 
quiet resting-place ! ' " — The mountains rose so pa- 
ternally, so fraternally around \ the waves of the bub- 
bling brook, by the side of the grave — the murmuring 
trees, — all seemed to deepen rather than break the 
spell ; and the rains fell gently on the coffin, like 
the blessing of the skies. The hurrying crowd of 
fashion might drive by, they could not break that 
rest \ thunders might break among the crags, they 
could not disturb the sleeper, — the water roar from 
a hundred torrents, all in vain. Still, 



** The storm that wrecks our wintry sky, Tames 

No more disturbs his deep repose, Mont- 

Than summer evening's latest sigh, gomery. 
That shuts the rose.'* 



Even so, wherever the spot may be — the soldier on 
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SERMON the bloody battle field — the sailor, sound and 
peaceful beneath the wave — the tired statesman — 
the worn peasant — the prince in the pomp of the 
abbey— or less valued dust in unconsecrated earth, 
in cities crowded and dim, in villages old and dark. 
Thus some of us stood round the grave of an aged 
saint, yesterday — in the bright golden light — amidst 
the shady trees. Thus we left a heart that had 
known all the peace of those who dwell in God's 
'' peaceable habitation," to rest till the morning. 
No heart-ache any more ! No head-ache any 
more ! No restless, fevered couch ! No weari- 
ness ! No pain ! 

^ ifts. «« They die in Jesus, and are blessed ; 

How kind their slumbers are ! 
From suffering and from sin released, 
And free from every care. 

Far from a world of toll and strife, 

They're present with the Lord j 
The labours of this mortal life ' 

End in a large reward.** 



%lpii §.t»t—^^pd^ 0f ^tixil^. 
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It was surely with a most distinct intention and end SERMON 

XX 

that our Saviour related together, in his own teach- __' 
ing and in the thought of his apostles. Death and Death and 
Sleep. The relationship was asserted and acknow- ^^^* 
ledged of old by the Greeks ; they constantly 
coupled them together. 

" How wonderful is death ! 

Death and his brother sleep : 
One pale as yonder waning moon, 

With lips of lurid blue, 
The other rosy as the morn, 

When throned on ocean wave 
It blushes o'er the world ; 

Yet both so passing wonderful.'* 

" Our friend Lazarus sleepeth^^ said our Lord. M" »• 

I i"i •»• 
" / am glad for your sakes I was not there^ to the in- 
tent that ye may believe J^ 

B B 
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SERMON It seems impossible to resist the evidence in this 

^' of a great foregone intention to teach the doctrine 

of immortality and of resurrection by the grave ot 

him whom he condescended to call friend : — " Our 

friend Lazarus sleepeth ; " " Thf damsel is not 

Matt. ix. 24. dead^ hut sleepeth ; he touched her^ and said^ Damsel^ 
I say unto thee arise, ^^ Hence the apostles caught 
the expression, and they spoke of death as 

Pagan and sleep. Not in the spirit of the Pagan — far other 

yj," *" and different their intention. The Pagan indulged 
that wild, and sensuous, jocund feeling which 
did not look beyond the hour. '' What know we ? 
Let us eat and drink, to-morrow we die. Fill the 
cup ; call in the dancing girls ; wake the cithara, 
thou grey musician ; the skeleton at our feast comes 
not to warn, but to send a shadow after us while 
we ' chaie the glowing hours with flying feet / ' *' /; 
it not remarkable ? They seem to have had no dis- 
content with life, no sense of its sorrow, and no sense 
of incompleted joy. I say not of an occasional 
and wonderful exception, but it was so that to them 

Death as life Said sing and sleep ; dance and then sleep ; 

**P* sleep, sleep the rounded slumber. Be mirthful; 

awake the faculty only to enjoy; and then sleep. 

** We are such stuff as dreams are made ot, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep.** 

How different the word of Jesus, of Christianity— 
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sorrow and then sleep — awake to tribulation and then SERMON 

XX 

sleep : tribulation and tears — ^^ Killed all the day long^^ _* 

and " then fall asleep, ^^ It is a cardinal distinction J®' *^^.: .**; 
•^ ^ ^ Rom.v111.30 

drawn by the two systems : sense, amidst the shout Acts vii. 60. 
and the laughter, the merry pipe and the real de- 
spair, plucking down upon itself the pall j Christ 
waking for divine ends to sorrow, then clothing the 
body with the shroud, and the soul with immortal 
wings. 

Thus it is true " there remaineth a rest for the 
people of God 'y^ it is also true that the rest begins 
here ; '' we who believe do enter into rest ; and the 
sleep in Jesus only consummates the repose of the 
soul ; we know that it is this resting in and on Christ 
which gives the truest vision of God, seeing the 
Father in him and seeing him in the Father. For to 
rest on something is necessary to man. And true 
knowledge only is true rest. 

Our life is indeed passed so that we are attaining 
when we do not think it ; as he has said, the poet 
most entitled on such a subject to speak : — 

** The eye it cannot choose but sec, Words- 

We cannot bid the ear be still, worth. 

Our bodies feel where'er they be, 
Against or with our will. 

Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress j 
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SERMON That we can feed cheie minds of ouri 

XX. ^^ ^ ^*^ passivenea. 

Think you, ^midst all this mighty hum 

Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come. 

But we must still be seeking ? ** 

Rest is the Th^re are many hints by which we are assured 

Destiny of . . » . i . • ^ i 

Man. that tt ts not merely in the more active exercises of the 

soul that our highest attainments are made. No, // 
is true we must rest that we may know. 

To what a deep instinct the Scriptures appeal 

when they speak to us of rest^ not only the New 

Testament, but the Old ; they both speak to us of 

rest as the destiny of man. There are some words 

(and this is one) which must, in the order and course 

of our ministry, and our Christian life, be repeated 

again and again. Rest^ so I say to what a deep 

instinct that constantly recurring word appeals. 

Rest ! It is, I believe, the deepest instinct in man, 

and when you touch it, you also, I believe, touch 

the highest instinct. And the Sabbath, the day of 

God, how it reaches out to this deep instinctive 

want of man ! Throughout the whole of the Divine 

Book the promise of rest floats like a sea, or like a 

sky, hovers like a vision or a star before the wearied 

people. Rest — I do not indeed say or suppose that 

all feel it ; on the contrary, I suppose there are 

many to whom there never came that feeling ot 
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conscious heart tiredness. But I say that he who sermon 
can prosecute this endless monotony from day to day, ^' 
from week to week, from year to year, and not be 
exhausted, is an engine and not a man. I think 
the difference between souls is greatly in this, the 
want and the need of Sabbath occasions and Sabbath 
hours ; we long during the week for the Sabbath, 
and then we look forward to the hour 

" When the Master of Life shall call us 
To the land of light and morning, 
When our evening sun descending 
We shall sail into the sunset, 
Sail into the dusk of evening^ 
To the islands of the blessed, 
To the kingdom of the Father, 
To the land of the hereafter, 

And enjoy thtit rest. 

Now, without a doubt, true knowledge is true rest. 
In whatever world it is into which we penetrate 
and inquire, to know is to rest. Even in our sor- 
rows, when the worst is over and is known, we be- 
gin to rest, even if it be only in the irrevocable 
despair ; so to solve a problem is to rest ; or to be 
assured of an affection is to rest ; or to reach home 
after the long toil is to rest. How deep that peace 
is when we are relieved from the heartache, and 
the agony; there is the confiding of affection, 
resting in the assured love of the heart ; husbands 
and wives know such emotions. Rest ! 
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SERMON There is the labourer's rest when the burden and 

XX 

__' the heat of the day are over, and the door opens to 
receive the wearied care-worn man. There is the 
child's rest when peace folds her soft wings over the 
pillow, '* before the evil days come ; *' thy slumbers are 
broken by the cry sometimes, and the fond mother 
stretches her hand through the dark, and says, as 
she wraps the coverlet over. Sleep, sleep, it is I, 
my darling. Oh ! mothers, when you hear the 
quiet breathing music of your little one, does it 
crush your heart to think that little thing must 
know all the weariness you know ? There is the 
rest in sickness : the soft, sweet sleep when the fever 
is over, and we bless the pitying God ; we step 
softly over the room, and turn aside the curtains, 
and look in and shed the tear over that pitifiil yet 
smiling face, so tranquil now. We had said. Give 
me that life ; let her sleep, oh God ; give me that 
life, for I cannot die too, and how shall I live 
without her ? There is the rest, the rest we all shall 
know when the sickness, and the nausea, and the 
pitiless pain have ceased with the maddening of 
"the fever called living;" when the lashes have 
fallen for the last time over the eyes, and we touch 
the cold cruel lip that will never, never, never 
speak to us or smile on us again, and over brow 
and bosom are spread that rest. 

Now, I think that Christ in some measure re- 
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presents all these, all rests, in him, fold and pre- SERMON 
serve and complete themselves. We rest as child- _' 
ren, we rest as souls recovering from the fever of 
life, we rest even as the dead, who can die no more 
— the dead, who all live unto God, 

But ''that rest " for sweeter than childhood's sleep, 
when the play of the day is over — the long summer 
day among the fields ; we wonder as we grow 
into life, if children ever become so pleasantly and 
happily tired as we were in our old days. " That 
rest^^ is far sweeter than the sweet sleep of grief, for it 
has so cruel a waking; " that rest^^ the rest which 
stills the inquiries of the restless mind, and the fever- 
ishness of the passionate one ; mental toil is the most 
severe toil, and questions that disturb the equili- 
brium of the soul, and hurl the spirit from its 
balance — these cease when we are able to rest on 
Jesus, on his heart, and on his infinite power and 
love. 

Who shall ever tell me what divine things are 
included in that word, " A heart sprinkled from an SprinkVd 
" evil conscience. ^^ When a man withdraws from EtU Con- 
external tumults, and enters the recesses of his own ^^^^^' 
mind, and perceives nothing unquiet, nothing out 
of order, nothing of ill-will, nothing of remorse, 
all cheerful, harmonious, peacefiil, and calm ; like 
the father of a family he looks round and perceives 
smiles on all his thoughts, and words, and works ; 
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SERMON and then springs within him the sense of unspeak- 
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_ ' able security ; and from delight he rises to rapture, 
and he praises God more fervently, as he perceives 
the Divine image more within his own breast. This 
is the power of Jesus within the soul, in the pdwer 
of the new life, and of the shed blood. 

Here is the condition — " Come unto me^* said he, 
" and I will give you resf* — great words, wondrous 
words, apostles could not say; seers or prophets 
could not say it, David could not say it, Paul could 
not say it, John could not say it, Luther could not 
say it, nor Wesley; but Christ says it. Come! 
Although the greatest of our race would be the 
least able to say it, we have, indeed, known those 
whose presence is rest. We have gone with a 
tired and fiery heart, and the serene, and quiet, and 
noble heart, has given itself to us ; and what did it 
give to us ? Nothing but rest, but everything was in 
that. But we stayed on that assurance, we anchored 
on that calm, the quiet and the good console us %o. 

Ah ! how much more we rest on him, on his 
person, on his work : and thus, resting in Jesus, 
in his work, in his life, in his atonement, we shall 
sleep in him. I return to what I said just now, 
there is an instinct in man^ a deep instinct which 
sighs for rest — the whole earth is full of labour and 
travail. Man must get weary sometimes, he does 
not know always how weary until he has found rest. 
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The death of the body is often only sheer weari- sermon 
ness, exhaustion. I remember talking with one __' 
dearly beloved by me once, I remember the conver- 
sation wellj^I had spoken of our eternal progress — a 
theme on which I was more fond of dilating then 
than now — progress in the skies, progress through 
the realms of vision, through the fields of bliss, 
from truth to truth, thought to thought, knowledge 
to knowledge ; and I remember she said to me, **Ah I 
that's consolation to you, but I'm so tired, I only 
want to lie down and rest.'* And Alfred Vaughan, Alfred 
that sweet, and rich, and accomplished intelligence, 
said, a little before his death, " I do not want to know, 
I am tired of knowing, I want to rest." Because 
here all knowledge has much suggestion of uncer- 
tainty, of the future, of the unattained. Usually it 
is not rest, for it is partial, not true — '* Knowledge, 
alas, is all in vain." 

But, alas ! cities strike one dumb 5 as the long pro- 
cession streams on it is a roimd dance, wherein the Rest is the 
heathenish lusts, and wicked, and dissolute, loose fbrm spirit, 
senses and thoughts gather themselves together 
from all the corners of the earth, and dance and 
leap, and go hand in hand to hell. But you have 
rest in Christ ; then the quiet uniform spirit is able 
to stand behind the earthly round dance, and while 
it marvels at the wild and foreign equipment, it sinks 
into the deep and the hallowed enjoyment of per- 
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SERMON feet peace ; That rest — and thus the spirit is pre- 
J^' pared for the sleep in Jesus, by a conscious repos- 
ing life in him. 
raging at Once in my wanderings through a village, says an 
the rSvc. old Dutch Puritan, / came to an inn bearing the 
sign of the Dove^ then said I, ** Truly, it must be 
sweet to lodge there. There,*' said I, '' oh my soul 
ever take up thine ahode^ if thou wilt know sweet rest 
' at the sign of the Dove.** 

And truly the old Puritan was right — the sign of 
the Dove. It is a sweet inn for resting — ^the Dove. 
'* Blessed art thou^ Simon Bar ^ona^* that is, say 
some, thou son of the Dove. The Dove gives 
the sleep — what simple can give so sweet a sleep f 
what poppy, or nymph, or compound, or essence of 
violet, or rose, or lettuce, or henbane, or night- 
shade, or safFron, or hempseed. Hov^ shall we 
anoint the temples or the lips ; what frontlets for 
the eyes, what pillows of wormwood or mandrake ; 
still, with all, sleep flies the couch, and will not be 
wooed. So various are the medicines invention 
has sought to yield the sweet grace of sleep— vain, 
how vain — and then if it should come, how poor 
compared with the rest beneath the wings of the 
Dove. 

Do you understand me ? Lodge at the sign of the 
Dove. 
Once when I had read those sweet words in 
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Ezekiel, they shall dwell safely in the wilderness^ and SERMON 
shall sleep in the woods — musing I thought upon _' 
them, I thought I was a wanderer in those very ^"^•"**^- 
woods, and through many dreary, nocturnal paths, 
where firs and pines made melancholy music to the 
soul, through the ear ; but through the darkness I 
came to a place of sweetness and sunshine, and there 
was a palace called Peace, and all round it was the 
sweet garden of the promises. Thence I heard the 
winds roar among the oaks of Bashan, and even the 
cedars of Lebanon ; and a sweet whisper came to 
me, saying, it shall not come nigh thee — this is the 
place where his beloved sleeps. 

Sleep! There need be no unblessed bed; God can 
visit his beloved with refreshment in every scene, 
in every clime ; and you have often, I daresay, re- 
marked how prayer^ both for ourselves and others^ 
creates the atmosphere favourable to sleep; in the low 
pent room, in the dark court, many flights up stairs, 
fevers step round the rooms ; but he giveth his be-' 
loved sleep. In yonder flying outward bound ship, 
upon the waste of waves,where billows toss and foam, 
the lone passenger hastily paces the deck, or steps 
into the confined and cheerless cabin ; but there God 
giveth his beloved sleep. On the distant New Zealand 
field the soldier boy unfastens his belt, and throws 
him down on the hard ground, without the shadow of 
a tent, from the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
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SERMON and ere long to start to the shrill scream of the 
^ bugle ; but even there, amidst dissolute companions, 
with every weariness and every woe, God giveth his 
beloved sleep. Tread the hospital stairs, come into 
this sick ward, come to the bed on this side ; there 
is a poor creature — not many hours since the cruel 
knife performed its operation — the eye is closed, the 
solitary night-bmp shows a faint ray down the 
room — can it be that face can smile so sweetly, 
that breast heave so quietly ? Yes, I knew it so ; 
not long since a poor thing said to me, I never 
found peace so deep as there — he giveth his beloved 
sleep. Step up these stairs, whom have we here ? 
lift that hand, how frail, on that coverlid ; there is 
d^mp on that brow; she is sailing down the stream, 
consumption's victim, but she will tell you that the 
sleep has been sweet — he giveth his beloved sleep. 

And now^ asleep in yesus. 

But, first, I may say that the propriety of the 
figure has been questioned, sleep — death j and there 
are even Christians who consign the soul with the 
body, 

To dumb fbrgetfulness a prey; 

But this is a forgetfiilness of what sleep is — is it a 
suspension of consciousness ? scarcely so. Where 
hovers the mysterious tenant of that living house, 
whose bosom is so gently heaving now ? It is away, 
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but it is in being ; and the final link is not severed, SERMON 
and at a touch all will start to the world of care _' 
and life again. 

Sleep is so good — what natural blessing has God 

given to us comparable to it ? — it is the mark of 

health ; it is food for the body ; it is the great spirit 

which unlocks the gates of invisible kingdoms and 

admits the mind. Blessed and refreshing is sleep ; 

nothing so surely confirms to us that we hover here 

on the border lands of two existences ; we lie down 

in one world, and it is as if we stepped on board 

some strange vessel, we glide down among the lotus 

banks, and something within us is awake all the time. 

There is no medicine like sleep ; there is no food 

like sleep; no recreation. Who can live without 

sleep ? Life without sleep would be as merciless and 

unhappy as life without death. How dry the brain 

becomes, and the body. How the temperature is 

corrected, how the natural heat is overthrown. 

How merciful is this wise ordinance of sleep, it 

seems as if even the best or the worst of us need to 

visit another world to refresh and to recruit ourselves 

for the action of this. 

2. I always dread the occupying your attenticyi 
with topics that may seem to betoken a morbid dispo- 
sition to linger round the tokens of the grave. I have 
shrunk away even now from the text especially 
ours. I should greatly regret if the consequence 
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SERMON should be that, in any way, I drown the more 
^ practical views of the Christian life ; and yet, what 
more practical than to feel that our being is for 
ever^ that the lightning cannot more instantly split 
the oak and the rock, and force for itself a passage 
through the most inveterate obstacles, than the soul 
can, at the touch of the dart of death instantly assert 
for itself a progress and a passage from the last ob- 
scurity at the bottom of the tomb, at the bottom of 
the ocean, while over the body surge and roll the 
vast, melancholy sounding seas; in the desert, in 
the forest, the soul can thus make for itself a way 
into a state of pure and unmixed being; yet the 
state of death is sleep. 
No possible 3. Dismiss from your minds the thought as a heresy 
being °" ^ contradicted by Scripture, and the inductions of a 
sound philosophy — the thought that there is ever, 
at any moment, any cessation of being for a human 
soul. " TA/V day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,^^ 
" He that is filthy, let him be filthy still r This is 
the state of all the dead ; it is dangerous casuistry to 
attempt to occupy another ground. Completed 
being is, of course, no more the heritage instantly 
after death than here, it is the state of rest where 
we are in waiting. 

We shall wake, and remember, and understand. 

4. But the point of this text in its argument, and that 
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is in the consideration of it — asleep in yesus. We sermon 
know well the solemn things which arise in our _ ' 
thought from the meditation upon the falling and the Mistakes 

. ^ . . about the 

fading away of the dying. The dying, as they pass, dying, 
often (those over whose lives we can pronounce no 
word of hope) lapse into the state of earlier and more 
peaceful hours ; the great poet has with exquisite 
tenderness painted one of his most sensual characters 
as "babbling of green fields." Yes, and this is 
common ; but I must assure you that nothing is to 
be built upon it of hopefulness. Call to those who 
have watched the countenances and caught the last 
words of the dying, and they will testify that, in 
thousands of instances, the will-less wanderings of In the act ot 
speech have floated over old recollections, old days, ^^^ ^^^^^ 
old comrades, old friends, old peace-bearing powers. ^^^ °^ 
In fact, death leaves us exactly and inevitably where 
it found us. It is a solemn thought — I suppose we 
know something of it — ^that absolutely on the death- 
bed the soul seems to be bereft of its will; it floats 
along at the mercy of circumstances — ^nay, perhaps, 
is in hell a long while before it knows it ; to be 
in hell a long time before it knows itself shut up 
to the corroding fever, and the infinite despair — a 
long time before it asks for the drop of water, 
for the one hopeful and refreshing word, and 
knows that it will never be spoken; a long time 
before it realizes the great gulf. In fact, what can 
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SERMON we conceive of hell, or the condition of the lost, but 
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J/ the perpetuation of nature'? Let no person be de- 
ceived by mere external calm, or the prattle oi 
childish words, as if these were a sign of sweet 
refreshing sleep, as if this realized the blessedness 
spoken of by the apostle in the words, asleep in 
Jesus. 

Skilful 5. And skilful nursing may do much, Yiow much ! 
make departure happy and easy \ nay, more, how 
much, sometimes, to bring Christ to the pillow. I 
have often thought that if I were a rich man, I 
would cheerfully give a hundred or even a thousand 
pounds* worth of Miss Nightingale's '* Notes on 
Nursing ;" it would be better that many a piece 
of furniture should be wanting in a house, than that 
little book. And such a book may facilitate that 
state of ease which may be a falling asleep ; it is 
astonishing how much of the severity of the death- 
bed grows out of society^ rather than Providence, 

6. But in Jesus. They were in him when they fell 
asleep ; their lives were in him ; they rested in him 
living ; they are with him and in him now j in 
Rom, viil, Jesus, — That you perceive to be the law ; '' if the 
spirit of him that raised up Jesus dwell in you^ he 
that raised up Jesus will also quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you,** In 
Jesus^ " risen with Christ!** — and even on earth seek- 
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ing '' the things which are ahoFue^^ and desiring to knew SERMON 
the ^^ power of his resurrection,^^ In Jesus^ ''a life __* 
hid with him,^* My brethren, deceive not your- 
selves, this is the law and condition of all peaceful 
sleeping — in Jesus, " The life of Jesus manifested 
in the body ;" the Divine transfiguration. Which art 
thou in ? for that in which thou art, in that shalt 
thou sleep ; when life, its sins and its sorrows, are 
upon thee, if thou liest down and canst sleep, what 
are thy dreams ? lying down in the heat of fever, 
what are thy dreams ? Of what art thou in, thy 
state ? Art thou in Jesus ? How, if not, and thou 
sleepest ? Thou shalt not sleep in Jesus ; that cannot 
be ; thy covetousness, or anger, thy pride or pas- 
sion, thy fear or thy frenzy, thou shalt sleep in 
them. How different to sleeping in Jesus I 

7. This^ then^ is the argument of the apostle in the 
text^ '* them that sleep in Jesus God will bring 
again with Jesus ; and this is intended to be the 
believer's security and consolation ; it is the transit 
— the easy transit — to the place in which he is, 
from the state which he has created in the hearts 
and the lives of his children. It is the security of 
the Christian ; it is security guaranteed by the life 
of Christ, by the death, and by the present being 
and life of Christ. " jfs he is^ so shall his followers 
be." '* Where I am^ there shall ye be also," Or, 

c c 
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SERMON read it thus : — those who sleep in Jesus shall at last 
_• also wake with Jesus 5 or, in the language of that 
other text — " Planted with him in the likeness of 
'' his death ^ we shall he awake with him^ and renewed 
*' with him^ in the likeness of his resurrection.'** This 
is the guarantee for a happy immortality, it is 
yesus^ yesus^ yesus ; nature gives her guarantee 
for immortality ; but she can only confer an im- 
mortality like herself. She cannot bestow rapture, 
and ^^joy unspeakable and full of glory y* and peace. 
When you fall asleep^ you will not perish^ but your 
hope may. But how will you awake ? Spirits live 
unsanctified and unrenewed, but theirs is not tAit state 
of souls in which they all live unto God, Asleep ! 
in the delirium of the fever of sin ; asleep^ in the 
sense of infinite woe ; asleep^ in fear, and conscious 
fear ! 

8. Oh let us never forget the conditions widi 
and the re- which HE condescended to be clothed, how he was in 
l"7*^^!°r" ^^^ nature, and wore our sins round him like a loath- 
8^»»ntee some garment ; let us never forget '' he zuas in our 

and seal if . . 

we sleep in sins^" he lived enveloped by them, they did not live 
in himy hut he in them^ and he could only liberate 
himself from them, and only liberate us from them, 
by dying in them. His life was example^ his deaths 
as the death of all of us will he who know him by faith^ 
was salvation. Let us never forget this — he died that 
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he might live in us, and every believer in him ; he SERMON 

XX 

bears and brings forth fruit. He died that the death, __' 
the nature of sin he bore entailed upon him,%night ^" ^f- 
be your point of union with Christ, that that ^« Lift in a 
death might be wholly reversed, undone, and saviour.*' 
destroyed. That was his way of intercession and 
mediatorship. Vain for us would have been the 
mighty Man of Sorrows, the master of miracles. 
Lord over all the conditions of time and space ; more 
was needed than this ; this could not have made 
him intercessor, mediator, — dying did that ; with all 
his glory and his grace he would have still been alone. 
No planting in the likeness of death^ and how then 
could there have been any resurrection ? And for usy we 
should never have seen him^ or only seen him with 
impaired glory. No I he had to fall into the ground John xii. 
and die — or even the Saviour must have been alone. 
9. '^ Thus he spake ^ this signifying by what death he 
'' should glorify God,^* ^^Verily I say^ except a corn £^ John xii. 
wheat fall into the ground and die^ it abideth 
alone ^ but if it die it bringth forth much fruit. ^* 
What, then, is death ? fellowship, kindred, oh rare 
place for meeting beneath the mould ; rare place for 
hybernation to pass the wintry state in the tomb of 
waiting, and then to wake and find ourselves wings. 
But do not forget the point of resemblance and of 
difference. Jesus slept the sleep of death in our sinsy 
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SERMON hut we sleep in Jesus ; he wrapt our body of sin and 
_ ' death around him like a shroud, and lay down in the 
tomb*of Arimathea ; we wrap his nature round us 
like a robe, and lie down pillowing our head on his 
merits and his love ; no spear pierces our side, but 
the tree of life waves its shade over our dying couch ; 
jcsM^"! ° ^o cruel nail rends our flesh, or cruel taunt our soul, 
but attendant angels come and minister to us, and 
Jesus soothes us into rest ; no need for us to cry, 
My God^ my Godj why hast thou forsaken 
me ? " but " Jesus^ into thy hands I commend my 
spirit^ thou hast redeemed me** In Jesus you may 
lie down, and sleep in him in hope, because he died 
in your sins, he was in them when he died, he was 
buried in them. Ah, if he is not risen you are yet 
in your sins, and those who have not fallen asleep 
in Christ have perished, their hope is perished of 
waking ; what dreams will come ? But this is the 
sleep of Jesus. Infancy has nothing like it, and 
buoyant youth has nothing like it. The head falling 
back pillowed on the promises, " the world recedes 
and disappears," never to awake to the passions of 
the heart any more, never to know the torture any 
more, never to wait and wonder any more ; no rude 
alarm to break that slumber, no trumpet peal to stir 
the air in whose balmy tranquillity the Christian 
sleeps, no waking then far from home in the camp, 
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in the desert, or on the sea. Asleep in Jesus, all sermon 
sounds of sorrow for ever hushed aroun4 the ^* 
couch of the blessed slumberers, 

10. Thus Jesus gives his people rest. But only he! 
*'^He giveth his beloved sleep J*^ They tell us, who have 
had most to do with watching the feces of the dying, 
how peace settles over the countenance after death; 
it is most wonderful how death smooths away the 
wrinkles from the cheek, from the brow; almost 
en we believe that the happy spirit does indeed 
hover for some days over its old tenement, to bless 
it with some farewell looks of love. How peace- 
ful ! yesterday racked with agony, contorted with 
pain. But look now ! yesterday^ the ^traces of earthly 
passion, leaving their seams and scars ; but look now^ 
how still, how calm, how passion free ! Nay, 
yesterday^ the cheeks how full of age and the 
monumental defecements of three score years and 
ten, but look now ; immortal youth has smiled away 
the traces of years. Starting, we exclaim, can they 
be dead ? that mild, angelic air ! that fixed yet tender 
calm ! that sad and shrouded eye ! that chill but 
changeless brow ! So have we seen, and often seen, 
strange beauty, on the brow of death ; it has been 
marked in the hospital where the poor patient has 
expired, after the painful operation; it has been 
marked on the battle feld v/herQ the soldiers have 
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SERMON expired of wounds and of thirst; it has been marked 
_* in the cot where the infant has died in convulsions; 
it has been marked in the countenance where the 
poor delirious patient passed away in the fever. 
How wonderful that attractive calm on the faces of 
the dead — on faces which in life had not been 
saintly, it has been marked. I marked it the other 
day on one I had just seen dragged from the water 
— a hidden and untimely death, but the face was so 
still, it seemed to say, hunger and agony can hurt 
me no more ; I am beyond my pursuers now and at 
peace. And we have marked it in the seraphic 
smile on the face of some we loved ; we scarcely 
dared to coffin it: rather, strangers to fear we 
longed to sit by it, and to implore it to teach us 
the secret it had won. It is a great and beautiful 
teaching. 

" Ah, lovely appearance of death.** I scarce 
can quote further, but thus has it especially been 
with those who fall asleep in Jesus, so shall they 
look that glad prelusive moment when the morning 
of the resurrection shall restore the tint of life, and 
strange roses blush through the tomb ; but it is 
Jesus who guarantees this, those only who sleep in 
him shall know that immortal beauty, that lustre, 
and that bloom. 
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Thus God who guides us out guides us home. sERMON 
This^ then^ is " the rest that remaineth^" for so we ^^' 
advance from rest to rest. Ever is there a rest that Hebrews, 

1V» Q» 

remaineth. Life as it advances realizes itself in 
higher regions of rest ; we perpetually say when I 
have attained I will rest, yet we never seem to rest, 
for we never attain ; the rest always " remaineth J*^ 
When / shall have gained that height, settled that 
question, reached that place, won those honours. 
Always some ^^ rest remaineth.'' Yes, but when 
we fall asleep in Jesus, no higher rest can remain ; 
this is the rest that remaineth. Oh to enter into 
that rest ! A day among the mountains, or by the sea, 
or in the woods, or with some book in the study, 
or at the end of a journey, or when we have reached 
haven and home; these are rests^ but they are not 
the rest that remaineth. But where that rest is 
reached, approach. The Christian sleeps ,• tread 
softly, this ground is more than ordinarily hallowed ; 
for angels have been here, God himself has been 
here. How sacred, how hushed. God has rocked 
him into rest ; it is all an imposition that on which 
we look, he is in the Father's bosom, on the Saviour's 
breast ; nothing can disturb him more, no winds, 
howl they ever so loudly, no tramp of hurrying 
cities or of martial hosts ; he sleeps as safely in 
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SERMON Highgate or Finchley as in Grasmere or the little 
^^' village on the Rhine. So still, so deep ; no earth- 
quake noises or thunder tones, 

g << For God hath marked each sorrowing day. 

And numbered every secret tear, 
And heaven's long years of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suf!er here.** 

Thus, I think, it is well when one of our members 
is left behind us, while we press on the battle and 
trial of life, to say farewell, from the church, fighting 
still in doubt and sorrow, while the church victo- 
rious says, all hail. I say farewell this morning to 
a dear, young, quiet sister ; one of the very first 
coming to me for membership, when I became 
your pastor ; and now, I believe, she is the first 
called home. I shall never forget her ; her kind, 
bright eye and face, and tender, cheerful word often 
encouraged me. Her course was soon completed 
here, her work soon done. Oh, to sense it seems 
all a mistake that these bright, cheerful, and un- 
wearied hearts should go — the youngest of the flock. 
The venerable father was to have celebrated, with all 
his children around him, his fourscore years, and 
that day his youngest died, and the venerable mother 
wiser than mourning. Yes, sense proclaims it altogether a mis- 
sense. ^j^^ . ^^^y^/^^ /^ wiser than sense. She literally fell 

asleep in Jesus j her words murmured *' Jesus, Jesus 



How dost thou rest ? ^^^ 

was here just now, he will be here again directly." sermon 

This, amidst the wandering of the mindj then came _* 

the good-night ; " Kiss me, pray for me again j" then 

she fell asleep, her hand in the hand of the servant ; 

the servant slept too, and when she woke she was 

dead. Her Lord met her when the tides were very 

low, and so she passed away without a murmur, or 

a sigh 5 and she has passed before us, her quiet life 

has ceased. She is with her Lord, she has entered 

into " the rest that remaineth : " " she has fallen 

asleep in yesus," 

Art thou among the number of the beloved ? Is thy 
sleep the sleep of the beloved ? How dost thou 
rest? Hast thou any religious light round thy 
couch ? Is it all dark in thy room^ when there is no 
lights of the sun, or of the moon, or of the stars ? 
Hast thou rest in thy Redeemer, as thou liest down 
to rest ? Hast thou a sense of wings, and shadows, 
over thee of refuge, and of rest, of shields, and of 
guardian beings ? What sort of bed is that in a room 
unprotected by prayer, unlightened by faith ? — it is 
like a bed-room lit up by lightnings. If judgments 
fall, there are no dews, or soft rains to quench the 
fires. How sweet to turn to that still couch, blest 
by the light of the Divine presence, over which the 
Angel of the Covenant spreads his peaceful wings. 
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SERMON He giveth rest till, in the morning of the resun'c 
'_* tion, comes the morning call. *' TTtou zvilt cally m 
I will answer ; thou wilt have respect unto the wo 
of thy hands.'' 

E. P. H. Rest remairutb^oh, how sweet ! 

Hebrews, Flowery fields for wandering feet, 

iv> 9* Peaceful calm for sleepless eyes. 

Life for death, and songs for sighs. 

Rest remalneth —hush that sigh, 
Mourning pilgrim, rest is nigh j 
Yet a season, bright and blest. 
Thou shalt enter on thy rest. 

Rest remainetb'^ Ttst from sin, 
Guilt can never enter in ; 
Every warring thought shall cease ; 
Rest is purity and peace. 

Rest rema'meth — rest from tears. 
Rest fi-om parting, rest from fears j 
Every trembling thought shall be 
Lost, my Saviour, lost in thee. 

Rest rema'meth — oh, how blest ! 
We believe and we have rest; 
Faith, reposing ^ich, hath been 
'Mongst the things that are not seen. 

Thus, my Saviour, let me be 
Even here at rest in thee. 
And, at last, by thee possessed, 
On thy bosom sink to rest. 
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g^ttir t]^^ 2itt0 li^je «0n0 xrf ^0«je8 ti^je sjerfrajut ai ^oiif mh 
tljlt %axtQ afiJ^it ^mb, — ^Rev. xv. 3. 

A STIRRING scene was that beheld once upon the SERMON 

XXI. 

shores of the Red Sea, when the band of exiles and — 
wanderers, having passed safely through, raised high 
the cheerful notes of triumph. There rolled the 
waves. " The waters saw thee^ O God^ the waters Ps. ixxvii. 
" saw thee^ and were troubled. Thy way was in the 
sea^ thy pathway in the deep waters^ thy footsteps 
were not known. Thou leddest thy people like a 
fiock^ by the hand of Moses and Aaron.^' It was a 
stirring scene. The Egyptians lay there dead on 
the sea-shore ; Pharaoh was engulphed in the deep 
waves. Who can imagine the passion, and the 
rapture of that hour, as the last foot shook off the 
waves, and stepped on the firm sand. Oh many a 
battle march has echoed since then along the ranks 
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SERMON and lines of conquerors; but when heard the 
* — ' heavens such a note as that ? 

<' The trump and dmbrel answered keen.** 



Pa. cxlviii. All joined the song, " young men and maidens^ 
old men and children^ Miriam led the song, chief 
prophetess she, she struck the cymbal among the 

Ex. XV. 20. daughters of the people. '' She took a timbrel in 
her hand^ and all the women went out after her with 
timbrels and with dances^'* while the hoarse Hebrew 
voice of him saved from the waters of the Nile, 
and saved for this very hour, rolled in its deep hoarse 

Ex XV I 

bass, "/ will sing unto the Lord for he hath triumphed 
^^ gloriously ! the horse and rider hath he thrown into 
" the sea J the Lord is thy strength and thy song^ and 
" he hath become my salvation ; he is my God^ and 1 
" will exalt him ; my father* s God^ and I zuill pre- 
^^ pare him an habitation. The Lord is a man of 
^^war^ the Lord of Hosts is his name,^* ^^ So 
marched they through the food on foot^^ so bade 
they farewell to the pyramids, so greeted they the 
desolations of the wilderness — Moab, and Edom, 
the waters of Marah, and the peaks of Sinai and 
Horeb. 

Sweeter raptures shall move and melt our hearts 
when we arrive home ! Home ! home ! when our 
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Egypt is passed, when we shall look not forward to, sermon 
but back upon our death hour, when we have over- _ ' 
come, when all that hurt us, or that hindered us, shall 
swim past, as down into night ; when time shall be 
all beneath us, and eternity like a great night cloud 
studded with stars shall canopy us over with its 
thrones of light, and the mystic waves of its yet 
unattained splendours. Then what triumphs will 
rejoice our spirits beyond *' the sea of glass mingled ^ 
with fire^^ and ^^ we shall sing a new song^^ and 
exclaim, " thou art worthy ; " we shall not be cold 
or critical then, we shall not be harsh or stubborn 
then, we too shall see the Pharaohs, and the 
chariots, and the Egyptians all lying wrecked upon 
the shores of time, and the waves all beneath us, 
never to be swam through or crossed any more, 
and death beneath us and before us. Oh, is it not 
awful to think what will be, — eternity. 

I. 

What shall we gather from this setting of Moses 
to music ? Moses, why must we meet him in the 
song of the Lamb ? 

I. The song of Moses was delightfully and 
magnificently retrospective. Standing upon those 
shores, what thoughts came crowding upon the 
soul, and I surely believe that the words of my 
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SERMON text point to a time when from the stand-point of 

XXI. 

_ ' some great emotion — and there is no stand-point 

like an emotion for an exalted view — ^we shall be 
able, as Moses was able, to look over and along 
all the vales of our being, and to comprehend 
within that glance all the successive stages of the 
Divine government for us and in us. It is some- 
times impossible to turn the subject of our present 
experience and trial with a song. But, plainly, 
there is a great fact in the doctrine recently taught 
of the education of the world, and the human race. 
God has never left the world, or any part of it; but 
God fixed himself and his light in Judea, as in a 
centre, and radiated from thence in an age of emo- 
tions. God impressed himself upon his people by 
Abraham emotions. He appeared to Abraham and smote 
rious^fe. ' ^Po^ ^*s heart ; and his mode of leading the 
Abrahamic people was very different to the leading 
of the Mosaic people, for you see the age was 
wholly different j it was merely sensuous. In that 
age there was no written law. Man's heart re- 
sponded to internal guidings — and so Abraham 
went out, not knowing whither he went ; that was 
an age when man was ^^ justified without the deeds 
The age of of the law^ In Moses, a wild and fearful people, 
ltt°rdigiou8 ^^^ would not Hsten to the voice within, became 
life. conscious of the power of divine law. I apprehend 
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they could seldom turn God's law iilto a song; sermom 
their service could not be easy. We know of ^ 1. * 
some who did so. ." OA, how I love thy law^ Ps. cxix. 
*' it is my meditation all the day^ " Thy statutes 
'' have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.^'' 
'' The law of the Lord is perfect converting the Ps. xix. 7. 
'' w«/." But do you not often find it hard to per- 
ceive what Paul meant by the law? ^^ The A/zt; Johni. 17. 
was given by Moses ^^^ and no doubt it represented 
to Paul all that was grievous and afflictive. Mr. j^^. x ^^^^ 
Jowett says, "We have no means of knowing 
what Paul could intend by law." I apprehend 
we have such means j I apprehend that we 
are met in this day by as inexorable and terrible 
a surrounding. In political life I know, indeed, it 
is not so, or in ecclesiastical life and usage. But 
it was not the law of ceremonial commandment 
which crushed and terrified Paul ; the consciousness 
of law was within. It was the law within, he tells 
us, it was the law within. I find there a law in 
my members warring against the law of my mind. 
You will observe that laws never find their way to 
the statute books until they are broken. There would 
be no law against murder were there no murder. 
*' By the law is the knowledge of sin, ^* It is a token ^^^ ^jj 
of inferiority to do right from the knowledge of right. 
Truly, then, the last subject we should think it 
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SERMON possible to resolve into song would be the law. Yes, 

XXI 

Jl ' to transform this terrible man^ Moses^ into a song^ 
can you conceive this? and can you conceive how 
this is ? Far from Paul, at one time, seemed the pos- 
sibility. As soon sing the rock that topples over us, 

Rom/iil 10. and threatens to crush us, as sing the law. ** Thne' 
fore^ by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified" 
Ah ! how can I set that to music ? What is that 
law ? What was it which appalled and terrified ? 
It is absurd to think that it was mere ceremony, 
going to the church, to the ordinance ; what virtue 
can there be in this, and the moral law, can the 
doing of it justify ? How can it P Is it not very 
plain that all these ideas are related to a spiritual 
society, and you must remember that the law of God 
and the word of God contemplate man only by the 
fitness and relation to that. Did you ever realize to 
yourselves the difference between doing and being? 
Now, we desire to do^ but God would desire us to be. 

Is. 1. 6. All Scripture looks to and regards being. " Behold 
thou desirest truth in the inward part.** Christ 

Matt. V. 8. strikes the highest key at once ; " Blessed are the 
pure in hearty for they shall see God.** When I 
hear of the law of God^ I understand by it^ simply 
God's expressed will ; but^ then^ we know that will 
is the expression of character. It is so with us — what 
I willj that, and that only, I am, so with God, 
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what he wills, he is. Behold, then, God is himself sERMON 

XXI 

subject to the conditions of his being. The law of ^ ' 
his own holiness, for instance, he cannot sink be- 
neath it, he can do nothing wrong, nothing beneath 
the character of God. Hence, we need not only, 
you see, a ministry of reconciliation, for God is love^ 
but a ministry of propitiation, for God is holy. 
Thus, we are at no loss to understand the dominion 
and inexorableness of law. 

Different ages transfer to different dominions 
the felt operation, and the power of law ; the ^^^^ ^' 

'^ * presents law. 

Moses of our day writes the inexorable letter, per- 
haps, rather upon the facts of nature, than on the 
intuition of sin ; but it is the very same. The 
narrowness of the Mosaic age erected the mere 
ceremony into a barrier between the soul and God. 
The deeper tenderness of a thoughtful heart, as in 
David, or Paul, or Luther, or Bunyan, knew that 
the real thing that awed was, that the law of God's 
nature was holiness, and that now, the law of ours 
was, and is, unholiness. A cold sceptical age, like 
ours, now, on the contrary, imprisons the soul 
within and behind the laws of nature. Man is 
crushed, bound still beneath the dominion of law. 
And now, to take a leap at once, the great thing I 
would have you to see is, that everywhere, and in 
all ages, Christ represents law. In any case, only 

D D 
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SERMON by miracle, Christ holds the order of nature, and the 

_ ' laws of God in his hands. He administers, he rules, 

he magnifies, he makes honourable. You tell me 

of the ceremonial law, I say, " he abolished in his 

Eph. 11. 15. ^f-Jlesh the enmity contained in ordinances^ and made 
*' one new man^ so making peace ; " he said, " It is 
*'*' finished^* and rent the veil. You tell me of the 
holiness of the law, and its separation from God, 
and I say there is in his righteousness a fountain of 

John 1.17. overflowing power, *'*' grace and truth came by Jesus 

Johni.7. Christ^' ^Uhe blood of Jesus Christ^'' the shed life 
*' cleanseth us from all sin." Finally, you talk to me 
of the laws of nature, and say that their casements 
are so dark, their bars so thick, that behind them 
you cannot see God, I tell you " by him all things 

RcT. viii. subsist," He says, " / am he that liveth and was 
dead — Amen — and have the keys of hell and death J*^ 
Well may we, well can we sing, — 



18. 



Toplady. '' A debtor to mercy alone, 

Of covenant mercy I sing ; 
Nor fear, with thy righteousness on, 
My person and offering to bring; 
The terrors of Jaw and of God 
With me can have nothing to do ; 
My Saviour's obedience and blood, 
Hide all my transgressions fi'om view. 
The work which his goodness began, 
The arm of his strength will complete j 
His promise is Yea and Anien, 
And never was forfeited yet. 
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Things future, nor things that are now, SERMON 
Nor all things below and above, XXI. 

Can make him his purpose forego, — 

Nor sever my soul from his love." 



cc 



Christ is the end of the law (this of Moses) to 
every one that believeth : " thus they sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb : " thus is fulfilled in our know- 
ledge and experience even the exclamation of the 
Psalmist, " Thy statutes have been my song in the 
house of my pilgrimage,'' Your eye recalls the pic- 
ture of the caravan having held its way, its long 
journey through the desert, and it comes to its rest- 
ing-place where the pilgrims have often refreshed 
themselves — the place of a shady tree and a cooling 
spring, and there where the camels browse around, 
or where the wild zebra bounds in the distance, the 
wearied wayfarers forget this day's and the 
morrow's toil in a song. One sings of absent home, 
another of fatherland, another of liberty, another of 
the sky or the scene, of night or its stars ; but 
yonder on the skirts of the encampment rests the 
lone one who sings " Thy statutes ; " he chants 
within himself, perhaps unheard by others, the law 
which binds him to his God, his sense of his good- 
ness, his rest in his mercy : while they sing of free- 
dom, of nature, he sings : " Thy statutes have been pg. cxix.54. 
my song in the house of my pilgrimage,'' 
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SERMON And you need not wait until you enter into the | 

_ ' light for this : with solemn and cheerful hearts, 

ye pilgrims, you may sing, when memory becomes 

divine with the light of other times upon it, when 

in looking back you hear the voice of Evangelist, 

as Christian heard it at the commencement, ^^ Seest 

thou yonder shining light ? ** How hard life looks 

The law of when we are in it, in the battle and in the toil j 

the song of but a sense of Divine ruling and ordaining makes 

life 

it light, and when we are able to see and feel that 
a power above us has ruled our lives, and subjected 
them, and taken the toil from them, and given them 
an intention we could not have foreseen, then the 
very law of life becomes lifers song. 

II. 

And it is easy now — we advance to the second 

person whom we sing — from the song of the Law it 

is now easy to rise to the song of the Lamb. 

Whattri- I. It is SO that whatever] triumphs sings. What- 
ump 8 sings, g^^j, trimj^piis j„ ^j^ sings : when melancholy 

triumphs in us then melancholy sings in mournful 
wails and funereal dirges ; when hope triumphs in 
us, then the song becomes one of bold anticipation ; 
Song. men chronicle their conquests in song. It is so 
easy for fulfilled desire to sing — so easy for the rap- 
tured heart to express itself in rapture. Song is the 
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expression in some choral strain of that which is SERMON 

YYT 

highest and easiest in us — ^when our emotions are ' 

overflowing, it is very natural that they should pour 
themselves in corresponding words, and when we 
have achieved some conquest, what more natural 
than that it should be celebrated in strains of tri- 
umph ? We sing on earth ; in what manner they Song^inhca- 

. , I'll 1 vc"> what 

smg m heaven matters little to us — how rare the it will be . 
air may be there, what words they may use, 
enough, it will be something that answers to all that 
here we mean by song ; it will be heartfelt, it will be 
emotional, it will increase, and represent joy : thus 
we turn all experiences through which we pass into 
song, and we cannot sing what we do not understand. 
Many things we may write which we do not under- 
stand, — in poetry, or in oratory, or in prose, but 
this cannot be in singing ; we rise triumphantly over 
and look down upon the emotion which has given 
wings to us. 

So shall it be in the heavenly state ; when we have 
passed through and our being is completed — ^we shall 
sing. 

We shall see that if HE had not come down into 
our Egypt, we should never have come up into his 
Canaan ; we shall see how he bore with us in our 
perversity ; we shall say to each other, '' / obtained 
mercy ; " we shall say to each other, " Did he not 
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SERMON tell US ' // was a faithful sayings and worthy of all 
_ * acceptation ? * " and we shall see how the song of 
Moses becomes the song of our Lamb ; and we shall 
repeat over and over again, '' He hath loved us and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood ; ** and 
there shall be no Sinai before us, only the highest 
clefts of the hills and mountains of light ; and " we 
shall see him^ and his name shall be written in our 
foreheads ; " and we shall say " He is worthy ; " 
and the angels will repeat " Worthy ; *' and we shall 
echo, " Worthy ^^ '' Salvation unto our God^ and to 
the Lamb for ever,^^ 

2. Shall we not spend a moment^ then^ in real- 

The Lamb, izing for ourselves that tender representation — the 
Lamb ? Shall we not accept its suggestions and 
bow in homage before the unity and consistency of 
its teachings ? The song of Moses has become the 
song of the Lamb — " Thou art worthy for thou wast 
slain,'* 

These, then, are some of the notes and cadences 
of that great anthem of praise, heard in vision by the 
seer of Patmos — wonderful and transcendent vision, 
and wonderful and transcendent ascription too — 
'' Thou art worthy^ for thou wast slain.'* 

The song When the great civic triumph startles the ear, 

of civic 111. 

triumph, and the multitudes gather round the car of the con-r 
quering prince or the hero, the ignominy and the 
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shame, and the defeat are all carefully kept from SERMON 

XXI 

the eye ; and thus, amidst the wave of banners and ^ 

the clash of cymbals, nms the peal, " Thou art 

worthy^ for thou hast triumphed^ But this Book 

throughout, the record of human or Divine woes, 

and of the victories of patience and of humiliation, 

rather than of sceptres and of swords, is consistent in 

its apocalyptic unveiling. Yes there, even there, 

the anthem of heaven perpetuates the story of earth. 

The meaning, the mystery, the majesty of every 

Jewish sacrifice is beheld complete, speaking to the 

heart, speaking to the eye ; the Lamb consumed 

to ashes on the altar has undergone a marvellous 

resurrection : " / looked^ and heboid! a Lamb stood Rtv,:tiv,i, 

on Mount Zion^ as it had been slain^^' bearing the 

marks of cruelty and of blood for ever present, and 

for ever potent, while around the mystic mount 

rises the song, " Thou art worthy y for thou wast Rev. v. 9. 

slain,^^ 

Wondrous is the glorious beauty in the scars of 
the Lamb ; wondrous is the thought that the moral 
position of the spirit in eternity is decided by the 
indignities and penalties of time, on Mount Zion 
elevated, and hymned, and suffused with the golden 
light of the eternal hills ; and surrounded by the 
palms, and by the multitudes of the redeemed, ^for 
thou wast slain." The height of the majesty is pro- 
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SERMON portioned to the depth and endurance of the misery; 
^^' the highest extreme of heavenly glory grows out of 
the lowest extreme of earthly malignity : there is an 
immediate relation between yonder elevation on the 
mount and the elevation on the cross — " Thou art 
worthy for thou wast slain J^* 
T^ °**fe Many persons have objected to me in this vision 
apocalyptic and in this ascription, on the intense sensuousness 
itBientuouf-of this scenery. It is a lamb beheld on Mount 
"^* Zion — it is a Lamb to whom the adoration ascends. 

To me it is, I must confess, amazingly expressive 
and affecting. Consider the Jewish ancestries and 
education, and theology of the Apostle John ; it is to 
his gospel we are indebted for the first clear identi- 
fication of the Lord our Saviour, the Giver of Life, 
with the Lamb. It is, you remember, in his first 
John 1. 19. ^^i^ap^gj.^ ^2Lt distinct recognition takes place, " Be- 

i^^^e " ^^^^ ^^^ Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
Lamb in the world.** The Conception of the nature of the Jewish 

mind of the 

8cer. sacrifice opened to his mind. There are many in- 

timations of this scattered through his gospel : he 
thought of all the blood-sheddings of that old cove- 
nant. Well can we conceive his mind lingering 
over each relation, each altar-flame, each priestly 
sacrifice on the day of atonement, the innocent 
victim and the uplifted knife ; till the cross and the 
passion of his beloved Master, and Friend, and 
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Redeemer mystically mingled with the altar of the SERMON 

XXI 

Tabernacle and the Temple. Every lamb of the _ * 
long-gone thousands of years, the aeons and the 
centuries, became as one in his eye ; he thought as 
a Jew, and he thought, and spoke, and became a 
seer and interpreter for Jews. The victim became 
the victor, the lamb became the King. 

''/ looked^ and behold a Lamb stood on Mount Zion^ 
as It had been slain. ^* A revelation in that hour was 
made to him of the worthlessness of every other 
sacrifice, the folly of looking to ahy other blood- 
shedding, to any other lamb ; he saw rolling away 
behind him, in the distance of the ages, the incense 
and the smoke of a million sacrificial fires, while 
with immense and infinite meaning came forth to 
his mind, interpreted to his ear, the mighty and the 
matchless melody of the myriads of the skies, 
'' Thou are worthy^ for thou wast slain.'' 

3. Again^ shall we not attempt to comprehend 
why the Lamb became a song ? Moses and 
the Lamb — a new song — history and salvation. 
*' Thou art worthy.'' Worthy for what ? Worthy 
to take the book^ and to loosen its seals. No 
doubt by the book we are to understand the 
vast and awfiil volume of Providence, the inexpli- 
cable, the inscrutable, that is, the book clasped with 
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XXI. ^^^ hasps of ages, bound and locked* Oh, what a 
"' natural, oh, what a general affliction is that which 
crushed and overwhelmed the seer. " / grieved 
because none was found worthy to open the hook^ and to 
loosen the seven seals** Grieved, aye indeed, and is 
not that the grief which smites us all into the dust ? 
is not that for all of us the sorrow and the terror ? 
We see the book, but we cannot read it. Oh, the 
book, the wonderful and the awful book; the 
beautiful and the terrible mystery. Well, the Lamb 
resolves the darkness. You read a book like Mr. 
Mr.Bucklc*8 Buckle's ludicrous " History of Civilization." 

History o^ ^^ . , 

Civilization. Ezekiel, when he beheld the history of the world, 
saw the wheels of the engine moved, and shadowed 
by the cherubs over canopying wings ; to Mr. 
Buckle^ the world is a wheel without a wing ; and 
so must all law be without the Lj^mb. But they 
sing not the hardness of Moses only, but the love 

Eph. i. 10. of Christ the sacrificer ; they sing, for " In the 
'' dispensation of the fulness of the times he will 
'' gather into one all things in earth and heaven " in 
'' Christ the Lamb." Thou art worthy. Now it is 
not difficult to see how Christ becomes the very 
nexus of Providence. Christ elucidates the mystery; 
'' He is worthy to take the booij and to loosen the 
seven seals.'* As you read the story of Providence 
by the light of the cross, by the story of the cross. 
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much becomes clear that was all dim or invisible sermon 

before. A Christian, accepting the salvation of ' 

Christ's doctrine of what life is, and what time is, 
and what punishment is, cannot be in the dark as 
other men are. Hence is it not that the knowledge 
of Christ is put beyond all other knowledge. ^^He 
is worthy to take the hook^^ and when I take him I 
take the Book too. '' / know him^ the power of his 
resurrection^ and the fellowship of his sufferings. ^^ * '"'* ^°* 

This is the cream and the crown of all literatures. 
" For thou wast slain ; " this sublime ascription 
reaches the highest height, and in what wonderful 
and mysterious way we cannot tell, we dare not at- 
tempt even to know ; but so it is, that the cruel 
death of the Lamb^ the Lord Jesus Christy becomes the 
great fact of the universe, 

I cannot say all that I feel to cohere in these 
wonderful views of the atonement ; they all rest and 
overflow. '' Thou wast slain," Hence rises to our 
hearts the perception that he is the great revelation christunites 
of the beauty, the majesty of sorrow and suffering, pro^iJence. 
divine in dying. No, it is not diflicult to see that 
Christ is the nexus of history and Providence, or it is 
all an inextricable coil ; he is the gatherer, he unites, 
and he restores ; time exists for him. Once he 
met the world in the fulness of time, he will in the 
fulness of time meet the world again. The 
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^^' law and Providential necessity. The clasped book is 

read by the Lamb. Time, like a hoary grey beard, 

strides on, or limps through the universe with his 

Time exUts capacious vessel in his hand, holding it up to heaven 

for Chnst. 

as he steps on. But when full, or almost full, 
another drop is poured into the cup ; it brims over, 
and then on that spot, the old blind dotard, for 
time has neither eyes nor wisdom, then time 
checked, turns, and changes his course and flight of 
years — for have we not already said time is only the 
succession of finite ideas, ideas having relation to 
human thought, measuring itself in space ? and it is 
easy to perceive how ideas, as the dynamics of time, 
may bear the same relation to the production of 
events as the weights of matter may have to the 
production of causes in nature ; thus, then, when the 
chalice of time is full of such ideas, the period must 
come, when comes the inevitable and certain change. 
Thus Christ gathers into one ; this is that ministry 
of reconciliation of which we speak, the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of time into one great thought, 
earth and heaven into one, then indeed — a universe. 
Translate for me, who can, who will translate for 
me all the reconciling beauty in those words '' thy 
kingdom come^ thy will be done,^* — '' Thou art worthy 
to take the book^for thou wast slain.** 
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in his death ; and not only so, that atonement is _ * 
spiritually more. Atonement might represent the 
production of the elements of discord, and of un- 
happiness, but this is reconciliation. There is no 
doubt that the ascription points to the fact that 
those who circled the throne felt that there was 
an intimate and a most immediate bond between 
themselves and the Lamb, there was a sympathy, it 
was the sympathy of those who on earth had cried, 
^^ for thy sake we are killed all the day longj we 
'' are accounted as sheep for the slaughter ; thou 
'' also wast slain as we have been slain. ^^ And I 
am not unaware of that exegesis which beholds the 
Lamb as the ever crucified in his {members, as 
he himself hath said, " Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
these^ ye did unto me.** In all the sorrows of the 
church, we are to behold our suffering Lord. But 
this does not commend itself to my heart. I see in 
this the objective view of the work of Christ. 
'' Thou wast slain.*' I believe, indeed, that we 
may thus idealize and even realize the martyrology 
of the church. As we step down through the ages 
we behold all the torment and the torture ; as we 
pass through the forests of the crosses, as the 
heavens all around become ruddy with the fires of 
the countless stakes ; as the long procession of the 
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__ ' and fetid with the imprisoned band ; as the myriads 

More than of the inventive engines of cruelty abound, as men 

an idealised ° , , ^ \ 

martyrology and women cast their piteous, and plaintive, and 
tearful eye to heaven, we may behold, in all, renewed 
our Lord's sufferings ; we may see him suffering 
there, we may use this language to them, " thou 
wast slain.'* Oh, there was not a woe, not a tear, 
but he felt it ; thus they ^*' fill up what remains of 
the sufferings of Christ.'' " Thou wast slain." 
But this ascription to the church only becomes 
potent as it becomes in the highest sense the 
church's ascription to the Saviour. Each woe 
finds its emollient in his deeper woe. Poor were 
the consolation, and most miserable, which could 
behold only in the Lamb slain on Mount Zion the 
idealization of the suffering church. No, the 
church in her agony turned to him, and exclaims, 
'' thou wast slain^" and taking up the close of the 
glorious hymn, exclaims, " thou art worthyy for thou 
hast redeemed us ; " for this " thou didst endure the 
'' cross for the joy that was set before thee. Thou 
" didst endure the cross^ despise the shame^ and art 
" set down at the right hand of the Majesty on high." 
And thus, '' until the day breaks^ and the shadows 
^^ flee away^ '' let us consider him who endured such 
" contradiction of sinners against himself^ lest we be 
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" weary and faint in our minds. Thou art worthy^ SERMON 
^^for THOU wast slain.^' _ * 

What a day will that be, when the great Master 
shall proclaim all done, when he shall loosen the 
Hallelujahs, and unbind the pent up liturgy of the 
church through all ages, when the mighty expres- 
sion of the opened hearts, and hallowed sympathies, 
the great Hallelujah Chorus, the mighty Te Deum 
of the whole cathedral of grace shall ascend. What 
a sight is even that which is revealed at one of the 
great concerts at Exeter Hall, when, at the burst 
of the Hallelujah Chorus the whole of those thou- 
sands rise in homage to the sentiment of adoration ! 
Carelessly you say, you tell me all most unconcerned, 
I fear so indeed, still none the less a parable, and a 
prophecy of what will be realized bye-and-bye. 
While the storms and billows of music roll round 
us, there is much speaks to me of what shall be 
'' the gathering into one.^^ The whole of the great 
mass is standing, in homage to the death of the 
cross, in homage to that young crucified Nazarene, 
'' the Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief who 
'' gave his back to the smiters, and his cheeks to those 
'' that plucked out the hair.'' Is it not a type of the 
whole world's gathering devotion, when he shall 
have opened heart and lip. See all those daughters 
of fashion, and folly, and frivolity, and beauty 5 be- 
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_' blazing tiaras, and gleaming stones, and showy 
finery, there are human beating hearts; they shall 
know, perhaps have known, or are knowing, real 
human sorrows, and they rise to the Hallelujah to 
him who felt all that even woman's exquisite capacity 
for many coloured woe could endure. Look at 
that hard round head, I saw on that face laughter 
just now, when my pulse was beating with the sad 
narrative of the Saviour's most solemn sufferings, 
the wounding, and the bruising; he, too, hard man 
of the world, has risen at the Hallelujah^ and even 
starts at the wondrous response, ^^for ever^^ rebound- 
ing in all its full assurance from earth to heaven. 
See, here is a family evidently holy, orderly alto- 
gether, reverence which must not rise to the 
lip trembles on the cheek, at the vibration of those 
sonorous and magnificent words and tones; and 
yonder I recognize a very plain type of mind, almost 
surprised to find itself here, but, in the depths of 
the Hallelujah^ finding too a profound pathos echoed 
in its own breast. Ah ! what a variety, what a 
gathering : the soldier, the student, the clergyman, 
the tradesman, the merchant, all caught aloft on the 
wings of that Hallelujah. Even yonder, in the 
orchestra do but see, do but hear the voices of the 
instruments only bent on performing each its own 
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part ; but every one adding its tributary wave to SERMON 

XXI 

the flood of the great chorus ; see, too, did those _ " 

who have just now entranced us by their powerful 
ascension through the heavens of sound, standing 
there, do they know whose praise this is? That 
voice whose marvellous force, and flexibility, and 
declamatory fervour indignantly announced the day 
when the foes to that Hallelujah should be '' dashed 
to pieces^ even as a patterns vessel,** That light, 
careless, glittering Frenchwoman, even now aflFect- 
edly occupying herself in turning over the pages of her 
note-book, and those more grave and prophet-like, 
the priests and priestesses of music, do they know 
whose praise this is ? They all rise in obedience 
to that Hallelujah Chorus. See them, I say, stand- 
ing there, while over our heads float the clouds, 
and through our hearts pierce the arrows, the light- 
nings of music and song ; does it mean nothing, 
then, all this ? What, is it only the delirium of 
music, the madness and the tempest of melody ? 
No ! this is the earnest of that gathering, when the 
Incarnate One, the world's Redeemer, shall unite in 
harmony all the things of earth, and the things of 
heaven. 

Awake then, ye angels, firstof the things in heaven, 
awake," angels that excel in strength <^ and do his com- 
" mandments^ and hearken to the voice of his word.** 

£ £ 
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XXL Thdr loud uplifted angel trumpect blow.** 

And ye material things of earth, unite your 
Ps. cxlviii. jggp hoarse bass, ^*fire and hailj snow and vapoury 

By ^ 10* 

** Stormy wind fulfilling his word; ** '' mountains 
" and all hills ^fruitful trees and all cedars^ beasts 
'* and all cattle^ creeping things and flying fowl^ 
'* dragons and all deeps^ everything that hath breathy 
^^ praise the Lordy* for he comes, he comes to 
redeem the groaning creation. Chiefly ye whose 
hearts have been opened Awake and waft h^h 

Jude xxiv. ^Yit Hallelujahs " to him^ who alone // able to keep 
you from fallings and to present you faultless before 
the presence of his glory ^ with exceeding joy^* or, 
till the moment comes, stand and wait to join in the 
choral symphony of praise. Is it too presumptuous 

liaiah ixiv. to Say Come^ thou who hast not only "/A^ keys of hell 
andofdeath^^ but the key of human hearts and sym- 
pathies too ? ** OA, that thou wouldst rend the heavens 
*' and come down^ that the mountains might flow down 
" at thy presence,** Come^ " revealer of the secrets of the 
hearty** " come Lordjesus^ come quickly,** — Conu^ speak 
the word, and attune distracted nature and nations 
to harmony. Come^ gather all things into one. — 
Comcy and give everything one heart. — Conuy thou 
hast made the chalice of our life flow over with 
blessing, and chiefly in this thou hast opened the 
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heart within us. — Came^ speak the word, and open sermon 
every heart. — Come^ and draw the curtain, and close _ * 
the despair and the tragedy of the ages. — Come^ 
the scars and the cries of all time say. Come ! — Come ! 
Spirits of martyrs, and heroes from the scaffold 
and the stake, and their bones beneath the altar say, 
Come ! Come ! By poverty. Come ! by the rank 
pestilence of great cities, we beseech thee. Come ! by 
the despot's cruelty we implore thee, Come ! by the 
mistakes of brave and holy men, we beseech thee. 
Come ! by the helplessness of thy church, we beseech 
thee. Come ! by falsehood and by faithlessness, we 
beseech thee. Come ! by the hatred of thy foes, we 
beseech thee, vindicate thyself, Come ! by the blood 
of reconciliation, Come ! by hopes so long deferred, 
we entreat thee, Come ! World's Redeemer, " who 
hast the key^ who openeth^ and no man shuttethj 
and shutteth^ and no man openeth^* Come! Come! 
And when he shall come, as he will come, then 
who here will stand, with unopened heart, that 
never can, never will be opened then, will then be 
cased in its hardness, while the heavens, and earth, 
and firmaments are breaking into Hallelujahs, to " him 
who is holy ^ him who is true^^ — who, in that mo- 
ment, will be translated into a stolid monument 
of speechless despair ? Who ? who ? — " Master^ is 

it ir' 
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_ * will be giveriy for our final anthem of praise, harps 

of gold^ let us chant now and here : — 

£. p. H. Hakk ! my soul, be still and wonder \ 

Through the air what sounds are rolled. 
Soft as dew, yet loud as thunder — 

*Tis an angel's Harf of Gold, 
Hands that once were worn vtdth sickness. 

Rouse the holy hallowed choir \ 
Forms that bowed on earth with weakness, 

Wake the harp with touch of fire. 

What is music here but madness ^ 

Funeral marches for the dead ? 
Sighs of want and notes of sadness. 

Roll around each fiunting head. 
Sweet, oh, sweet ! the airs of heaven ; 

Happy hearts those skies enfold ; 
And with robes of light are ^ven 

To each wearer Harp of Gold, 

I would praise as they are praising, 

I would strike a Harp of Gold. 
Shall the songs which they are raising 

Be but by an angel told ? 
Then I heard a soft low breathing, 

To my heart the whisper came. 
Saying **Thou mayest join their rapture-— 

Thou mayest wake their chords of flame. 

Hearti all filled with thoughts of heaven, 

Hiartt to contrite musings dear. 
Hearts redeemed, and hearts forgiven, 

Hearti where love has cast out fear. 
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Hearts that would be ever raising SERMON 
Loving thoughts for love untold, XXI. 

Hearts on Jesus ever gazing, — 

Hearts of love are Harps of Gold.** 

When our wills are heaven-moulded, 

When our words are sweet and low, 
When, by the Good Shepherd folded. 

We can follow him below. 
With a heart by sorrow tender. 

And a heart by truth made bold, 
And a heart that will not wander 

From the Shepherd's flock or fold — 

Harps of Gold to these are given, 

Standing by the great white throne ; 
Robes of white, and souls forgiven ; 

Golden girdles to each one. 
Harps of Gold ! Oh thought of glory ! 

Child of earth, a Harp of Gold : 
Fiery trials— sorrow's story — 

Then an angePs Harp of Gold. 
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*^ Mr Hood is neither cold nor trifling. He is always ^prave 
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action, and his manner is perhaps adapted to a coming state off 
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original, and offcen brilliant. The freshness of thought, ths 
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